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Topics of the Month 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Ti years ago, September 24-29, 1907, the annual 


convention of the American Bankers Association 

was held at Atlantic City, where the convention 

will be held this month. In that ten-year period the 

Association has made great progress. Reduced to cold 
tabular form the record of the decade appears thus: 

Sept. 1, 1907 Sept. 1, 1917 

17,299 

$300,000.00 


Membership 
Income 


Salaried Employees 
Sections 

Committees 
Monthly Journal-Bulletin 
Legal Department 
Protective Department 
Rogues’ Gallery, 4,700 photographs 
Library, 3,000 volumes 
Library—Reference Department, 40,000 pieces 
Evereaeuvesene Purchasing and Contract Department 
Modern Office Devices 


The increase in membership has held steadily in the 
neighborhood of one thousand a year. Despite the pre- 
dictions that the end of the increase is in sight the growth 
continues at about that rate. Ten years ago the sections 
were two in number—the Trust Company and Savings 
Bank Sections. To these have been added the Clearing 
House and American Institute of Banking, State Secre- 
‘Aries, the National Bank and State Bank Sections. In 
addition, the Insurance Committee and the Agricultural 
Commission are engaged in work which requires the em- 
Dloyment of specialists. 


The JOURNAL, the Protective Department, the Legal 
Department, the Library, the Department of Public Rela- 
tions and the Purchasing and Contract Department are 
all new enterprises within the period mentioned. 

A mere recital of the number of the Sections and 
departments and the additonal Sections gives no idea of 
the increase in the activities of the Association. Its field 
of effort has broadened with the broadening of the bank- 
ing business and the banking horizon and its equipment 
of technicians has kept progress with the demand for 
specialized training. The Library and the JOURNAL have 
grown from nothing and the work of the Agricultural 
Commission marks a distinct departure in character and 
endeavor from anything under discussion at Atlantic City 
ten years ago. 

At the 1907 convention the officers chosen were J. D. 
Powers, President; G. M. Reynolds, First Vice-President; 
L. E. Pierson, Chairman Executive Council; Fred. E. 
Farnsworth, Secretary; A. A. Crane, Treasurer; and W. 
G. Fitzwilson, Assistant Secretary. The administrative 
features of the Association have undergone many changes 
since then; the various elements function smoothly the 
year ’round, and the whole presents the appearance of a 
well-oiled machine. 

An interesting incident of this decade of progress 
and expansion is that the General Secretary, Fred. E. 
Farnsworth, was elected to the office at Atlantic City and 
will complete ten years of service in the position when 
the Convention reassembles in that city this month. In 
the forty-three years of its existence the Association has 
had eight secretaries. Only James R. Branch, Mr. Farns- 
worth’s predecessor, had so long a tenure, and it has 
been the good fortune of the latter to hold the position 
during the period of the Association’s greatest growth in 
size and its greatest progress in service to its members. 
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In this, the tenth anniversary year, comes also the largest 
net increase in membership—1,275—in any year of the 
Association’s history. 


LIBERTY LOAN NO. 2 


No announcement of the time, rate of interest or 
amount of the next issue of Liberty Loan bonds has 
been made. Report has it that the books will be closed 
November 1, the campaign will start October 1 and 
that the amount will be three billions. Opinion as to the 
interest rate varies. If it is not 3% per cent., Congress 
will have to revise the Act of April 24 last. But Con- 
gress is likely to take some action. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has submitted a new estimate of expenses in 
which the needs of the Allies are fixed at four billions, 
instead of three, and it is presumed that Congress will 
act on this new credit before adjournment. Until the 
Secretary submitted these new figures, it was supposed 
that Congress would not be called upon for further action 
until December. 

If there is to be a new bill, the question of the interest 
rate may be considered open, and it is also likely that 
the question of taxed or tax-free bonds will also be dis- 
cussed. Reports from the country as to the interest rate 
indicate that 3% per cent. was considered too low in many 
sections. In New York there is constant agitation for a 
higher rate. Washington passed around the story that 


one wealthy man had accumulated $60,000,000 of Liberty 
Loan bonds and was, therefore, in possession of an income 
above $2,000,000 per annum with no tax obligation 


against it. As a recital of fact it was ridiculous, but as 
an illustration it was excellent. It made a deep impres- 
sion on the radicals and gave new force to the arguments, 
first presented, that the bonds should not be exempt from 
taxation. The Act of April 24, 1917, was passed twenty- 
two days after war was declared. Time and experience 
have shown that in some respects it was badly framed. 
There was little discussion of the question of taxation. 
The views of the few men who had studied this question 
in the light of the experience of the belligerent nations 
were not obtained. Prof. Seligman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, wrote a convincing argument for the New 
York Times, but it came too late to exert real influence. 
The country was accustomed to exemption from taxation 
for government, state and municipal issues and custom 
was followed. As to the interest rate, the decision was 
of such doubtful correctness that there was appended to 
the terms the right of the holders of the bonds to convert 
them into bonds at a higher rate, if any were subse- 
quently issued. 

The general sentiment now seems to be that the 
bonds should not be tax-free. Whether they should be 
subjected to direct taxation against every holder or 
whether they should be exempt as to income tax only is 
still under discussion, with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee favoring an interest rate of 4 per cent. and exemp- 
tion from all taxation except “inheritance taxes, gradu- 
ated additional income taxes, commonly known as sur- 


taxes, and excess profits or war profits taxes.” 

It has been previously pointed out in these columns 
that in Great Britain the purchasers of the bonds of the 
Victory Loan were given the option of taking tax-free 
bonds at 4 per cent. or taxed bonds at 5 per cent. Very 
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few of the tax-free bonds were taken. The taxed bonds 
made an appeal to the normal gambling instinct. The 
opinion of the public, expressed in their choice, was that 
the bonds would outlast the war taxes and the future 
held profits that would compensate for present depriva- 
tion. 


THE TAX BILL 


There is a constant demand that the cost of the war 
be paid, so far as possible, out of current income and 
that current income should, therefore, be raised to the 
highest possible amount by increasing the tax rate against 
wealth or, more properly expressed, against those who 
have resources that can be feached and taken. There is 
complaint against the surtaxes on income and the advo- 
cates of commandeering wealth refer continually to Great 
Britain’s example. Unless there is a speedier ending of 
the war than the trend of events indicates, no one can 
doubt that those who can will pay to the limit of possi- 
bility. But the analysis of the finances of Great Britain 
shows a divergence from the common belief that is well 
worth reciting. The statistics have been gathered by 
L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany, who wrote as follows in the New York Times: 


The extremes of method in providing for war 
expenses, as in governmental character and con- 
duct, are represented by England and Germany. 
England with expenditures, for all governmental 
purposes, of $24,634,589,225 (to June 3, 1917), 
has provided $5,989,562,180, or 24.31 per cent., by 
taxation, leaving $18,645,027,045, or 75.69 per 
cent., to be provided by loans. The data are ordi- 
narily presented in this form, but it does not 
afford a correct view, for the reason that the 
total of $24,634,589,225 includes the expenses of 
the regular peace establishment in addition to 
the war expenses. The regular expenses rep- 
resented approximately $990,000,000 (£198,- 
000,000) annually, which is $82,500,000 per 
month, or for the thirty-five months from Au- 
gust, 1914, to June, 1917, inclusive, $2,887,- 
500,000. Deducting this sum from $24,634,589,225 
leaves $21,747,089,225 as the real cost of the war, 
and deducting the same sum from the amount 
raised by taxation, it appears that the actual tax 
contribution to the cost of prosecuting the war 
has been $3,102,062,180,, or 14.26 per cent., and 
the amount provided or to be provided by loans 
$18,645,027,045, or 85.74 per cent. These com- 
parisons (except in the extent that the cost of the 
peace establishment may have increased during 
the war), represent the official data, although 
doubtless it will considerably shock many who 
have formed a different impression to learn that 
England, with laudable purpose to mortgage the 
future as little as possible in making provision to 
meet war expenses, has yet found it inexpedient 
to raise as much as 15 per cent. of the cost of 
the first three years by taxation. If the com- 
parison is modified by excluding the whole aggre- 
gate of loans to allies and dependencies it will 
appear that Great Britain has directly expended, 
for war purposes, the sum of $16,557,089,225, of 
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which only $3,102,062,180, or 18.74 per cent., 
has been raised by taxation. 

But this is by no means the whole story. 
British expenses for the year that ended with 
March 31, 1917, included $537,335,595 (£107,- 
467,119) for interest on war debt and the whole 
amount in excess of the sum necessary to meet 
the cost of the peace establishment during that 
year was $1,877,137,910. As $537,335,595 of this 
was required to meet interest on war debt, it fol- 
lows that only $1,339,802,315 was available for 
the actual cost of conducting the war operations 
and maintaining war supplies during that year. 
Deducting the same amount of interest for the 
expenses of that year and further diminishing 
their aggregate by $990,000,000 (the ordinary 
cost of the peace establishment) leaves $9,463,- 

~ 227,955 as the amount really expended for the 
war purposes of the year. This was provided in 
the proportions of $1,339,802,315, or 14.16 per 
cent., from taxation and $8,123,425,640, or 85.84 
per cent., by borrowing. Similarly, for the year 
which ended with March 31, 1916, interest on 
war debt required $199,555,270 (£39,911,054), so 
that only $494,278,850 of $693,834,120 added tax- 
ation was available for purposes of actual war, 
such purposes requiring, however, the sum of 
$6,606,236,615. Therefore, 7.48 per cent. of the 
real cost of the war during the fiscal year 1916 
was met by taxation and 92.52 per cent. was met 
by the use of the governmental credit. The esti- 
mates for the fiscal year that will end with 
March 31, 1918, include $972,500,000 (£194,- 
500,000) for interest on the war debt. 


It must not be forgotten that the expenses of govern- 
ment mount high in peace as well as in war, and the 
cost of the peace establishment has not been materially 
reduced since the war began. Moreover, there will be 
interest charges to meet. It seems idle, therefore, to 
give consideration to those obsolete diversions, such as 
discussing the relative burdens that classes of people 
must bear, when it is obvious that no one is going to 
ecsape. 


MIRACLES 


Confronted by difficulties that call for the exercise 
of all the ability and ingenuity the nation can provide, 
the people of the United States have been looking with 
admiration aeross the sea where Great Britain seems 
to be performing miracles. Americans read with en- 
thusiasm not only of the achievements of their allies on 
the field of battle, but they take equal pride in the 
manner in which the sturdy British have met and solved 
the no-less-difficult problems that confront their states- 
men and administrators. Perhaps the disposition to con- 
ceal the disagreeable and unsatisfactory things has pre- 
vented publication of much that we would like to know 
about Great Britain. Some of it we have heard. The 
casual reading of a newspaper would disclose that the 
financial difficulties encountered were great, but it would 
also be noted that they had been overcome. The Victory 
Loan was a great accomplishment, and we were quick to 
speak our congratulations. But we waver somewhat in 
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our faith when we get an inkling that the troubles of 
England are probably greater than our own. They 
wanted a billion pounds and they got it. That was suc- 
cess. We wanted two billions of dollars, and we got 
them. That was success, too. But when the London 
Times says that British financiers may profit by Amer- 
ica’s methods in placing the Liberty Loan, we may well 
begin to wonder if our admiration has not been misplaced. 
On July 19 the Times had the following: 


From the more detailed accounts now re- 
ceived here of the June campaign for the Liberty 
Loan in the United States, it is evident that our 
own War Savings Commitee has a good deal yet 
to learn from American methods. We cannot but 
be impressed by the way in which all the Amer- 
ican banks, and, indeed, every financial agency 
that could be utilized for the purpose, were 
actively and willingly brought into a veritable 
network for catching the American investor. 
And this organization, once started, is being kept 
in being and improved upon in order that each 
recurring issue may be pushed with even greater 
effect. 

For instance, the War Loan Committee of 
the American Bankers Association sent out, on 
its own account, to 30,000 banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the country “nearly one and a 
half million pieces of printed matter,” including 
“plans for the organization of committees and for 
training personal solicitors, as well as large and 
small units of industrial and other branches of 
activity.” But not content with this, it has since 
“followed up” by sending to all these 30,000 
financial institutions long lists of questions as to 
the results obtained, with further suggestions for 
getting hold of new subscribers for the next loan, 
and the committee intends to tabulate the replies 
and make them the basis for the next campaign. 

To what extent we wonder are our own banks 
pushing the sale of our Exchequer bonds on any 
similar lines? 


In the exchange of compliments we may find satis- 
faction, but we also find that all the difficulties and the 
uncertainties that confronted the one nation confronted 
the other also and that a perfect system of securing 
funds through the sale of bonds has been found by neither. 
And yet both have been successful. That is the way it 
will probably be to the end. Each undertaking will be 
an experiment and whatever the benefits of experience, 
the second undertaking will be an experiment also. The 
true test is found only in the results and it requires no 
super-degree of patriotism to look forward with con- 
fidence, even when we look back with misgivings and 
astonishment. 


TAX PAYMENTS 


Section 1009 of the war revenue bill (H. R. 4280) 
now reads: “That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may, 
under the regulations prescribed by him with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, require all 


internal revenue taxpayers, who are required by law to 
render returns, to pay without prior levy, assessment or 


= 
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notice, and at the same time as the return is required 
to be made, or in monthly installments thereafter, any 
such internal revenue tax or portion thereof, any pro- 
vision of law fixing any other time as the time when 
such tax is due to the contrary notwithstanding: Pro- 
vided, That the whole of such tax shall be paid before 
the expiration of the time fixed by law for such payment. 
All penalties provided by existing law for failure to 
render return and pay tax when due are hereby 
made applicable to any failure to pay the tax at the time 
required by such regulations. 

“Section 1010. That collectors of internal revenue 
are authorized to receive at par certificates of indebted- 
ness issued under section six of an Act entitled ‘An Act 
to authorize an issue of bonds to meet expenditures for 
the national security and defense, and, for the purpose 
of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend credit 
to foreign governments and for other purposes,’ approved 
April 24, 1917, and uncertified checks, etc.” 

The obvious purpose of these provisions is to dis- 
tribute the payment of taxes over a considerable period 
and thereby prevent a probable disturbance of the money 
market, and to insure a better market for the treasury 
certificates of indebtedness. A disturbance of the money 
market would be inevitable if all the taxes due were to 
be paid on June 15 as the existing law provides. The 
degree of the disturbance cannot be foretold, but it is 
certain there would be some disturbance. Even with the 
present income tax rate the payments have at times 
unsettled the money market, rates for loans have ad- 
vanced sharply and the return to normal came gradually. 
A month of avoidably disturbing conditions costs business 
many thousands of dollars in advanced interest rates. 

The new revenue measure provides for very much 
heavier payments and the provision for the distribution 
of these payments over a period of four months, by regu- 
lation of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is wise in the principle ex- 
pressed. The framers of the bill seem not, however, to 
have taken into consideration all the circumstances by 
which business and banking may be affected. While the 
bill has not yet become a law and its exact provisions 
cannot, therefore, be known, business has already taken 
account of the fact that it will be called on to contribute 
vast sums of money to the government next year. Indi- 
viduals are similarly alert. Already the large corpora- 
tions and many individual business men have begun to 
lay aside sums of money, which will be constantly in- 
creased, against the time of tax payment next year. 
Before the measure now under consideration in the Senate 
was changed so as to provide for tax payments on the 
day of the return of information or by installments, 
some of these corporations had entered into arrange- 
ments with various banks whereby these funds, in process 
of accumulation, would be left with the banks until the 
day of payment fixed by existing law—June 15. Assured 
of the possession of the funds for a stated time the banks 
could pay a higher rate of interest and they would feel 
secure in their investment in the short time treasury 
certificates of indebtedness. 

The provision that the tax debt may be discharged 
by the transfer of such certificates of indebtedness to the 
treasury meets this situation in a way, but there is lack 

of certainty in the directions and this makes precision 
of action by the taxpayers impossible. For instance, 
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there is no assurance that the maturities of the certifi- 
cates of indebtedness will fall on the dates when the pay- 
ments are to be made. It is, of course, likely that the 
regulations to be made by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, will fix dates for the payment of the installments 
coincident with the dates of maturity of such certificates 
of indebtedness as the Secretary may find it necessary to 
issue, but the issuance of the regulations provided for 
and the determination of the maturities of the certificates 
of indebtedness cannot be made by the officials given this 
discretionary power for some time. Thus the uncertainty 
of the situation for the taxpayers vitally interested, and 
for the banks on which dependence for the purchase of 
the certificates necessarily rests, is increased. If the 
law were directory in regard to the dates for the install- 
ment payments of taxes, instead of permissive, and if 
the Secretary of the Treasury were directed to make the 
maturities of such certificates of indebtedness to be issued, 
coincident with the installment dates, so far as possible, 
certainty would displace uncertainty, and banks, corpora- 
tions and individuals could proceed with precision and 
not be obliged to wait the issuance of regulations at some 
indefinite time in the future. 

It will likely be argued that a disturbance of the 
money market is unlikely because, first, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
will speedily do their part to prevent it; that is, they 
will issue the regulations, making the tax payments due 
in installments, and the maturities of the certificates of 
indebtedness will be made to fall on the dates when the 
installments are due. However, they cannot do this in 
any event, until the bill has become a law, and experience 
seems to teach that it will be some time thereafter before 
the regulations are issued. The plans of those who must 
accumulate funds and begin the work now are held in 
abeyance in the meantime. 

Second. There will be no disturbance of the money 
market because the amounts paid for taxes will be imme- 
diately returned to the banks by the government. The 
immediate redeposit of such funds mitigates rather than 
prevents such a disturbance, but there is no assurance 
that the funds will be immediately redeposited. In 1916 
the Secretary of the Treasury withdrew funds paid for 
taxes and there was a flurry in the market which is well 
remembered. The independent treasury system is still in 
operation and it may be utilized by the government at 
any time. The provisions quoted make the situation too 
highly charged with dangers and place too much depend- 
ence on the judgment of a single individual. 


THE WANING OF WITWATERSRAND 


The August, 1916, number of the JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION contained a carefully 
prepared paper by Mr. Del Mar on the Witwatersrand 
mines, the principal source of new gold at the present 
time, a paper which showed that this prolific source of 
the precious metal was giving signs of decline. A year’s 
further information on the subject appears to confirm the 
writer’s conclusions. It was not that the yield had posi- 
tively fallen off, but that the working of the mines on 
the whole had ceased to be profitable; that but few of the 
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mines were yielding dividends; that the remainder only 
appeared to be worked in a forlorn hope of better returns, 
or else that Povernment persuasion or government 
urging, combined partly with government proprietorship 
or management, had induced the losing mines to produce 
the metal at all hazards. What follows below confirms 
the impression made by this showing. 

We have now before us the monthly returns of the 
mines down to the end of May, 1917. There are on the 
Rand and outlying districts fifty-eight working mines (five 
more than last year), some of them one mile or more 
in depth. During the year ending April 30, 1917, they 
brought to grass-roots about forty million tons of low 
grade auriferous ore, of which they treated nearly thirty 
millions, casting away the remainder as worthless. The 
machinery and labor employed was 9,700 stamps, 300 
tubes and 235,000 native contract laborers, besides a 
large force of European officials, superintendents and 
skilled workmen, the former in London, the latter at the 
mines. 

The “working expenses” reported at $132,550,000 
appear only to include the wages of the contract laborers, 
perhaps also those of the minor European officials, and 
the coal, quicksilver and cyanide to work the stamps, 
tubes and tubs, in short, only those expenses incurred in 
extracting and treating the ores. No allowance is in- 
cluded for office expenses, superintendence, new machin- 
ery, repairs, dead-work, pumping, transportation, or in- 
terest. These may be reasonably estimated as follows: 
Office expenses, rents, clerks and boards of directors in 
London, England, European superintendents in Africa, 
machinery, repairs, dead-work, supplies, transportation 
(freights), etc., $57,250,000; annual interest on $225,- 
000,000 of capital, $11,250,000; interest on debentures, 
$6,500,000; insurance, $1,000,000; total, $76,000,000 per 
annum. Annual balance sheet of the Rand would thus 
stand as follows: Credit, twelve months’ yield of gold 
bullion, $180,000,000; debit, “working expenses,” $132,- 
550,000; office expenses, superintendence, new machinery, 
dead-work, transportation, interest, etc., $76,000,000; total, 
$208,550,000; balance, an annual loss of $28,550,000 on 
the entire enterprise. 

If these figures and estimates can be relied upon, it 
seems hopeless to work these mines at a profit where com- 
mon coal is worth more per ton that the gold ores, where 
water is scarce, transportation expensive and white labor 
unattainable. 

The world’s annual product of new gold at the pres- 
ent time is about $450,000,000, as follows: The Rand, 
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180; United States and British America, about 100; Aus- 
tralasia, Russia and Mexico, another 100; the rest of the 
world, 70 millions. In preparing to see the Rand grad- 
ually cease to become productive, whither shall we look 
for our accustomed supplies of the precious metals? In 
deep sea water or the Mountains of the Moon? In any 
event, the prospectors will have to look far afield for new 
Pactolian streams. Perhaps when the war is over the 
equatorial regions of Africa may not prove an uninviting 
field for the auriferous researches of our seasoned vet- 
erans. 


GOVERNOR JAMES K. LYNCH 


The appointment of James K. Lynch as Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco has met with 
emphatic evidence of general satisfaction and approval. 
The interest in the official direction of a reserve bank is 
by no means confined to its own district. Each bank is 
an integral part of the whole reserve system and its 
operations and the manner of its conduct react to the 
credit of the whole. 

The position in the banking system of the Federal 
reserve banks has been growing constantly stronger and 
more important. Their operations, by force of circum- 
stance, have passed far beyond the bounds set for them 
in the minds of the designers of the system. They are 
not limited in their intercourse to the banks which are 
their members. New obligations and responsibilities have 
been placed upon them. As fiscal agents of the govern- 
ment, the comparatively simple duties of peace have been 
enlarged to war time proportions and importance. They 
not only act for the government in the intricate matters 
pertaining to war finance, but they are charged with the 
direction of bond-selling campaigns. The guardianship 
of the money market in these days calls for the exercise 
of judgment born of natural powers and ripened by study 
and experience. 

Mr. Lynch brings to his new position all the qualities 
in ordinary demand, and these are happily supplemented 
by a keen insight into human nature, a broad grasp of 
the impulses of men and a spirit of toleration and sympa- 
thy that insures satisfaction in the discharge of the un- 
usual as well as the usual duties that befall a man in 
such an office. 

It is with confidence and pride that the members of 
the American Bankers Association will indorse this 
JOURNAL’S prediction of a future of usefulness and success 
for the past President. A. D. W. 
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from some of the 8,000 and more reports received 

by the American Bankers Association from the 
banking institutions of the country, telling their expe- 
riences in trying to dispose of Liberty bonds. The re- 
marks given covered nineteen states; the remaining states 
are represented herewith. As before, there is far from 
being unanimity of opinion, except along very general 
lines. For example, there seems to be a rather definite 
indictment of the farmer, who is represented as being so 
wedded to his profits that he cannot see government bonds 
at a low rate of interest and his view of the war is that 
of something a million miles away. Pro-German influences 
also play a large part in the apathetic reception given to 
the bonds in many parts of the country. There is a great 
difference of opinion about interest rates, however; many 
bankers contend that the rate was not high enough to in- 
terest their communities except as a matter of patriotism, 
while others declare that if the next loan is put out at 4 
per cent. it will spell disaster for their savings deposits. 

Before giving the remarks by states it will be inter- 
esting to quote a few that seem to be typical of all. They 
follow: 

If the bankers here had not sacrificed most of their 
time for ten days and urged depositors to take bonds we 
would have been short of our quota. As it stands, we 
came near 10 per cent. of deposits in city. We wish to 
do our share, always, but feel that entire burden should 
not be on banks for advertising, etc. If American Bank- 
ers Association had not taken this up, loan would have 
been a failure. On next loan give us data quicker and 
better service from Treasury and Federal reserve banks. 

The class of subscribers taking these bonds in this 
locality were mostly people in fair circumstances. We 
did not have one that you could class as “hidden money.” 
The farming class as a whole did not subscribe. They 
are represented in our list by a scant half dozen. 

It would greatly simplify the handling of next bond 
issue if each member bank should be trusted to handle 
all subscriptions completely to delivery of bonds. Simply 
reporting at close of period just how many of each 
denomination of bonds it would require for delivery to 
subscribers. Bonds should be dated a short time after 
close of subscription period to avoid the larger number of 
“and interest” computations. 

We kept no memoranda of the expense attached to 
this matter, but there was a number of our force employed 
constantly taking care of the subscriptions; we had the 
usual cost of stationery, postage, etc., and owing to the 
vast amount of detail work, we were obliged to neglect 
other portions of our business, which, unquestionably, 
made a difference in our earnings, which should be in- 

cluded in such an estimate, besides which we purchased 
liberally of the certificates of indebtedness at a low rate 
of interest, and could have used this money at a very 
much higher rate. 

About nine-tenths of the subscriptions taken by this 
bank were received or gotten by personal appeals to the 

individuals, very few calling at the bank and making 
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applications without being asked to do so. We believe 
that the next issue will be a great deal more popular 
and that it will be very quickly subscribed. 

We will be organized for next issue—I hope. 

A well-defined method of handling subsequent sub- 
scriptions would be appreciated. 

We received on the morning of this day, June 16, 
$22,150 in applications from nearby towns, but on account 
of our inability to get our subscriptions to Cleveland in 
time we were unable to execute said applications. 

Nearly every one of our subscribers would have pre- 
ferred to pay in full. Several would only subscribe on 
condition that we accept payment in full. 

Too much printed matter. Too many rulings. The 
kind of security the Federal reserve bank requires to be 
made a depository the average bank cannot furnish. The 
Comptroller knows what banks are in good standing and 
should accept them as such, or if necessary, the American 
Bankers Association could get standing of the banks apply- 
ing to be made depositories, and guarantee the government 
from any loss by the banks that are in good standing 
entering into an agreement to pro rate any loss. The 
total amount of bonds sold by us ($216,150) practically 
all came out of the bank, either from checking or savings 
accounts; the next loan most likely we will have to reduce 
our collateral loans—and think this will apply to most 
banks. 

We found that the newspaper advertising was of 
very little value in getting results. We used both our 
own copy and that sent out by the American Bankers 
Association War Loan Committee. That covered about 
75 per cent. of our expense. At the last, therefore, we 
used our own mailing lists and sent out our own letters, 
copies of some of which we enclose herewith. These 
letters “got across” and brought the subscriptions, while 
the cost was only about 25 per cent. of our total. The 
personal letter gets to the people direct. The newspaper 
advertising may happen to, but is valuable only in a 
general way. Our opinion is that the newspaper adver- 
tising, posters, etc., should be used by the central organiza- 
tions only, and be general. Local work should all be 
direct, by solicitation and mailing lists. 

Cashiers of nine banks in this locality met and 
organized for this campaign. A certain sum was sub- 
scribed by each bank to be used in advertising and other 
publicity. We were given cordial and hearty co-operation 
by our newspapers and the campaign was on. Literature 
of the American Bankers Association was used as long 
as it lasted and brought good results. Whatever the sub- 
scription amounts to, our valley may well be proud of 
its work. 

The general run of the farmers hardly know there is 
a war and nothing about Liberty bonds. They would not 
know what was being offered them should ene mention 
bonds to them. The writer has frequently had to tell 
prospective subscribers that their investment would be 
perfectly safe, etc.; the lack of knowledge on such matters 
is appalling among the farming class. In our opinion 

subsequent United States loans will be subscribed for in 
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the country districts much sooner and more readily as the 
constant pounding in the daily papers is bound to 
evenjually make very clear to this class of people that 
there is nothing better on earth than a United States 
bond. On _the other hand, in common with other small 
country banks, we would hesitate to go out in the country 
and make a thorough canvass, as it would merely take it 
from the bank—the bulk of our deposits being time de- 
posits, upon which we allow 3 per cent.; once the farmers 
get acquainted with bond buying our business would natu- 
rally suffer. 

The remarks by states are as follows: 


ALABAMA 


The fact that the government sustains actual loss of 
income from taxation whenever men of large means pur- 
chase U. S. Government bonds, for the reason the income 
from the interest on them is not taxable, might help to sell 
some bonds to people who have no income taxes. 

This is a strictly agricultural community and the 
people are nearly all in debt. Have had three crop fail- 
ures in succession and our people have no money. The 
high cost of living takes all they make. 

The hardest thing to overcome in this territory, or in 
this county, is the indifference of the people. The most 
influential persons in this county are against war and out- 
spoken about it. This hurts when you have to deal largely 
with an illiterate class of people that had rather believe 
the wrong thing than the right. As we dispose of our 
present holdings we expect to purchase other Liberty bonds 
to be placed among our patrons and friends. Whenever 
necessary we will, of course, take pleasure in loaning any 
customer the needed funds to buy one of the bonds. 

Our section suffered severely from the flood of 1916 
and consequently our people need all they have to operate 
on this season. They have expressed a willingness and 
desire to purchase bonds and we believe that if a fair 
crop is made this fall they will purchase liberally. We 
are urging the matter all we can. As this place has only 
about 2,600 population, we consider that we did well in 
selling the amount stated. ; 

Hard to sell any 3% per cent. investment where the 
cheapest rate is 8 per cent. and the demand greater than 
the supply even at that. 


CALIFORNIA 


We believe that if the government had started their 
advertising campaign sooner, putting up the posters and 
sending out their advertising matter for a few weeks be- 
fore the loan was to be placed, that the bonds would have 
met with a readier sale. In this vicinity the people need 
matter to explain what a bond is. 

Local committee worked together in a very har- 
monious way, and the only suggestion I have to make in 
anticipation of a subsequent bond issue would be to elimi- 
nate duplication as much as possible. 

The method of advertising followed by publicity com- 
mittees was poorly arranged. We received at least ten 
times what was necessary to accomplish results. If a 


reasonable method of publicity was followed the cost 
would be about one-tenth and people could read and 
understand what to do better than the present plan. 

In future issues I bespeak your co-operation to secure 
$25 denominations, and even tens would not be amiss, if 
it is the desire to reach the rank and file of the masses. 
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In our opinion the loan would have been taken quickly 
and oversubscribed several times had the rate been 4 per 
cent. We know of a number of people who did not take 
any bonds on account of the rate. Also the expense in 
placing the bonds could have been reduced had the rate 
been 4 per cent. 

The duplication of notices of all kinds to customers 
and banks should not be allowed. Joint advertising could 
be done effectively. No mistakes or guesses should be 
given out by departments until the whirlwind canvass at 
end of period. Longer time should be allowed for install- 
ments. The amount of the bonds is good and no small 
amount should be issued. 

Too little approval of our participation in the war. 

Our people are accustomed to getting 4 per cent. on 
savings deposits and 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. on bonds 
and 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. on loans. They subscribed 
as a patriotic duty entirely. 


COLORADO 


There was too much duplication of effort, causing 
useless expense and labor. We received circulars, pamph- 
lets, solicitations from so many sources that our mail was 
overburdened with them. 

Apathy was very apparent; many who could afford 
the greatest subscriptions took the smallest. There was a 
feeling that the loan would be oversubscribed anyway. 

Government was slow in getting advertising and but- 
tons out and there seemed to be a lack of co-operation on 
their part with the local committees. The government 
subscription blanks and buttons did not reach us until 
our campaign had been running over a week. We were 
put to the expense of having blanks printed and buttons 
made to supply the demand. 

I consider it cold-blooded for the statement to be 
called 6-20-17, showing great gain in the resources in 
Federal reserve banks at the expense of national and 
other banks, and too, advancing the extra reserve require- 
ments to be kept with one Federal reserve bank. It is 
small thanks for the services rendered. 


DELAWARE 


Our subscriptions were from people of moderate 
means, through a spirit of patriotism, though few in 
number. 

Selling was done by personal solicitation of bank’s 
officers. Community will be more aroused for a possible 
second loan, we think. Some few may be more interested 
should the rate be higher. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Appeal to each person to show he has helped his 
country with his money. Spread widely the slogan, “Buy 
a Bond—Wear a Button.” It will appeal to their pride 
as well as their patriotism, as the person not wearing a 
button will be the “Money Slacker.” 


FLORIDA 


If future issues are to be placed we should suggest 
that definite and condensed information be placed in the 
banks’ hands much earlier than in this issue. 

Too much red tape for those not versed in financial 
affairs. The bonds ought to be issued, consigned to the 
various Federal reserve banks and by them sold as fast as 
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possible to the banks in their districts, or to individuals 
who send in full amount of the bonds. 

The banks are the ones to carry the loans for the 
subscribers and not the government, therefore all bonds 
ought to be paid for in full. 

The total amount subscribed through us was paid in 
full with applications. 

Volunteer military service was rejected for compul- 
sory service, why not as reasonably substitute a compul- 
sory purchase of Liberty bonds? The government which 
has the power to levy taxes has the same power to cause 
the taxpayer to accept an interest-bearing bond or certifi- 
cate of the United States instead of a tax receipt. 


GEORGIA 


The government should make a liberal appropriation 
for publicity in its next loan. It would be economical and 
wise to let the American Bankers Association handle the 
placing of the loan. The United States, considering it is 
a republic and undertakes to democratize things, is farther 
behind in educating the people as to popular loans than 
any country on earth. It should issue equitable ownership 
certificates—$10, $20 and $50 each—and when presented 
in sums of $100 or its multiple be entitled to their equiva- 
lent in bonds. The government should offer to collect and 
retain the interest for the benefit of bond subscribers if 
desired. 

Candidly, we believe that we bought too many bonds. 
By yielding to the solicitation of the Federal reserve bank, 
national bank examiner and the suggestions from the 
National Reserve Department, we have subscribed for 
bonds to the extent of 6 per cent. of our capital, surplus 
and deposits. Of course, we will continue to sell these 
bonds, but we believe that we have to be relieved of a 
part of them. There is very little idle money in an agri- 
cultural section in this season of the year. 

Our banks pay 5 per cent. interest on time certificates 
and customers are loath to surrender 5 per cent. certifi- 
cates for 3% per cent. bonds. We believe a second issue 
will be more popular on account of momentum created by 
advertising of first issue. 


ILLINOIS 


This community was not very strong for the purchase 
of the bonds as we are three-fourths of German descent. 

There is a strong patriotic feeling here and many 
people are buying bonds, not that they have much money 
to loan, but that each wants to do his part. 

The enlightenment of the public was left almost ex- 
clusively to the banks, while information came from many 
governmental sources, making unnecessary expense for the 


government and the banks. 

The majority of our subscriptions came in during the 
last part of the campaign; in fact, until that time our 
customers, who are mostly of foreign birth, were not in 
sympathy with the loan. They do not realize the serious- 
ness of the situation, for which reason I think all possible 
stress should be put on the idea of impressing the masses 
with the necessity of subscribing, if they value the advan- 
tages which brought them or their fathers to America. 

The wealthy farmers showed the least interest in the 
bonds. Farmers who should have taken at least $2,000 
each teok about $100. 

German class of people here principally and not very 
favorable toward the war and not an investing class. 
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This locality is very pro-German; other banks not 
selling or using any means to my knowledge. We need 
a visit from the Kaiser to educate our people. 


KANSAS 


This particular county has been short on crops for the 
past four years and has not enjoyed the same prosperity 
as our neighbors on the north. If we had not had to ship 
in over $2,000,000 worth of feed in the past two or three 
years we could put that money into Liberty bonds. 

It is all we can do to furnish money to the farmers 
at this time. Do not look for many Liberty Loans. 

We have not taken any subscriptions for the Liberty 
Loan on account of the local condition, which makes it 
almost impossible for the people. of our community to do 
anything along this line. Most of our wheat is a failure 
this year and the farmers are using all their efforts and 
resources to put in a spring crop. 

Farmers slow to take hold of bonds. Never saw a 
bond and it is hard to get them to realize their value. 
They cannot yet realize that we are at war, but I feel we 
shall do our share. 

Our depositors are over 50 per cent. Germans and 
Bohemians. The Germans have in one community a 
parochial school where the German language is taught; 
these people were strong pro-German before war was 
declared as a rule; since that time there seems to be a 
readjustment of thought and we are in hopes that a little 
time will bring all to see the necessity of being patriotic. 
So far they have not subscribed to war bonds, though 
many of them are amply able. We are in hopes that some 
of them will take some of the bonds. 

People in this community unaccustomed to investing 
in bonds. Campaign has had much educational value and 
subsequent issues should be more easily handled. 

Because of the apparent discrepancy in newspaper 
information, as well as a lack of authoritative information 
through our newspapers, purporting to emanate from 
Washington, the common people are a little slow to en- 
thuse over the Liberty Loan subscription and the neces- 
sity of the war. Something must be done to give the 
free-thinking, liberty-loving, patriotic Americans more 
positive and absolutely correct war news. 


KENTUCKY 


In this community none of the people are investors 
in securities, other than mortgages of which they have 
personal knowledge. 

We find it hard to interest farmers in any way. 

I can sell a great deal more of the next loan when it 
comes in the fall, but I feel that the actual expense should 
be paid by the government as in this case the burden 


falls on a few and not on all. 


MAINE 


In future loans, think bonds should be issued so that 
— may have same upon payment over counter of 

ank. 

Instructions and rulings have been indefinite and con- 
tradictory. Public notice as to time of closing subscrip- 
tions not made plain. 

We think it unwise to place this burden on the 
banks to bear this expense and do this work. It is also 
hoped that a better organized system will be adopted in 
any later loan. There seems to be too much confusion 
and some lack of organization; that is, it seems so to us. 


= = = 
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MICHIGAN 


This loan was floated at a bad season of the year for 
this, a farming, community. Seed is very high priced and 
the farmers are planting an exceptional acreage, so that 
it is a hard job to interest farmers. 

We suggest that newspapers throughout the country 
do not claim the loan is largely oversubscribed the next 
day after it is issued. 

Our community is composed mostly of German farm- 
ers who are slow to take on anything of this nature. 

We could have doubled this amount if we could have 
had the bond to deliver at once and not have had to deal 
with the application. 


MINNESOTA 


We are located in a strong German settlement, with 
many wealthy German farmers who are in sympathy with 
their Fatherland and refuse to take any part in the Lib- 
erty Loan or the Red Cross work. It appears to us that 
there should be some plan whereby these people should 
be made to come across and realize they are living in 
America. 

Farmers and villagers did not respond freely for the 
reason that no one took an interest enough to lead. Be- 
lieve a large amount could be raised in the rural com- 
munity if systematized effort were made, but it would 
require considerable expense. As it is, the larger cities 
are doing the work only. 

Had quite a strong. anti-war sentiment to work 
against in this country, but think most of that will be 
overcome before the next bond issue. The advertising 
,done was a big help. 

There should be more time allowed for placing the 
issue. Public meetings should be held in every township, 
village and city, and good speakers should be provided 
at such meetings. In large cities there has been a great 
deal of agitation, and hence enthusiasm, and this was 
wholly lacking in rural communities. 

A number of farmers might have taken out some of 
these had a good speaker toured this county as a repre- 
sentative of the government. Our local speakers couldn’t 
make any impression for the reason they were all bankers, 
and the impression of farmers is that the banker is being 
well paid for placing these bonds. 

Our experience in placing these bonds was that the 
“investor” did not consider the rate of interest attractive, 
and the failure of practically everybody to realize the 
need of doing anything. We believe that the rate should 
be high enough to be attractive to investors. If paid for 
on the instalment plan, we do not believe it would seri- 
ously cripple the savings banks if the rate were placed 
at 4% or 5 per cent. 


With us the greatest difficulty was the interest rate, 
as we pay 5 per cent. on time deposits. 

The people in this community have not taken to the 
importance of this vast undertaking. They are lulled by 
plenty and selfish motives and immune to ordinary ap- 
peals. Most of the people here are of Swedish descent and 
in sympathy with the Central Powers; any means but time 
to remedy this deplorable condition is hard to suggest. 
Our ‘good President, even, is on the wrong track. 

We are paying 5 per cent. on time deposits here, and 
because of the low rate of interest on the Liberty Loan 
bonds most of the people would not take them, preferring 
to leave their money on deposit at the banks. The inter- 
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est rate was the only objection against buying the bonds 
here that we know of. Those who subscribed here did so 
purely from their patriotism. 

There was considerable advertising done, but no per- 
sonal solicitation, which would appear the only way to get 
results here. 

The people here do not yet understand the war situ- 
ation. Our richest people were the poorest subscribers. 
One man, worth $1,000,000, took $50, and another, worth 
$200,000, took $100. These two ducks put their names on 
in order to get advertised in the papers that they were on 
the band wagon, but would not stand for the amount 
being published. This bank sent in the most subscribers, 
and it looks to the writer as if the bankers of this county 
were afraid of losing deposits. One thing was against us 
all, and that was the muddy roads. We had rain every 
day within last three days of campaign for loan. 

This is entirely a farming community, and not very 
many wealthy farmers at that. Soliciting is done only 
by going out and seeing the man and must necessarily be 
done by driving either by team or auto. The large poster 
sent out by the Reserve Bank of Minneapolis helped us a 
good bit in drawing attention to this loan. 

The Liberty Loan was well advertised in this com- 
munity and subscriptions were solicited by this bank, but 
the response was not very good. 

One hundred and four bought bonds and out of this 
amount four are Germans. We have a big settlement of 
Germans here, but they refused to buy bonds. Mostly all 
are well-to-do. 

As in most country places, there was no organization 
here, and as the people in a small country town do not 
understand bonds, it is not at all surprising that the 
country people did not meet expectations in responding to 
the appeal made by the government. It is my opinion 
that country bankers did not make any special effort to 
dispose of bonds. They feared the loss of deposits, and 
the small country banks, which should and could have 
acquitted themselves with credit, were all looking to the 
other fellow to do the work. It really seems that the gov- 
ernment should use more pressure on the country bankers. 

This being a village of about 250 people, 90 of Ger- 
man descent, was up-hill work, but 80 per cent. of bonds 
sold were to German-Americans. 

The within subscriptions cover for Freeborn Town- 
ship, Freeborn County, Minn. We found that as soon as 
we had held a couple of meetings and explained the bonds 
everybody considered it his duty to buy some. 

Four out of five spoken to in an explanatory way sub- 
scribed. It took from thirty minutes to one hour to 
explain to a farmer just what the Liberty bonds represent. 


.MISSOURI 


We have found a general patriotic interest among 
those subscribing and a general hesitancy due to unfamil- 
iarity with this class of investment. 

The farmers are the most prosperous people in the 
county. These people are not familiar with bonds of any 
kind and are not content to deposit money at the various 
banks at 3 per cent. The nationality is about 75 per cent. 
German. This, however, has not had, in our opinion, 
any material effect on the sale of the bonds. 

Mostly agricultural community. All in sympathy 
with war loan. All for the country. 

Subscriptions were small on account of bond sale 
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being held during planting season when the amount of 
surp!us money is very small. 

We simply asked our customers to take these bonds as 
a patriotic duty, and most were taken in that spirit. We 
had one customer with $5,000 on time deposit who did not 
care to loan his money on account of advanced age and 
thought these bonds would be more easily distributed to 
his heirs than any other security. 

It may be a good idea for bonds to be purchased in 
small denominations and resold later. Many like to re- 
ceive the goods when they pay over the money. 


MONTANA 


Farmers and people in general in every community 
quite indifferent to seriousness of the war and when ap- 
proached inclined to “wait and see.” Being far removed 
from scene of martial activity the people little realize 
what the war is likely to mean to them later when personal 
pain and property damage may be a stern reality. 

We feel that we will be able to sell the bonds quicker 
when we have the actual bonds to turn over. 

Prosperous ranchers and other wealthy people were 
hard to interest on account of low rate of interest. 
Ranchers seem to have no patriotism in the matter. 

We find it difficult to interest the farmer; he seems 
to think he is doing sufficient if he gets his crop in. I 
believe the farmer has been led to believe this largely 
through the literature gotten out placing him on the 
same level with the soldier. We hope to have better suc- 
cess with the farmer next time, as we believe he will more 
nearly realize his duty by that time. 


NEBRASKA 


This community is composed largely of borrowers 
from older settled portions of the state and very few 
funds are available beyond the actual farming needs. 

Strong German community here, and while they are 
not hostile to the government, they are not very enthusi- 
astic about this war. 

We are a farming community composed mostly of 
German citizens who failed to take interest and would not 
purchase bonds; nor could we get any reason out of them 
for not buying. 

Make all pro-Germans buy bonds, especially the 
farmers, who are independently rich. They came here 
penniless and now are unwilling to return the favors the 
United States has granted them. Assess each land 
owner in proportion to amount of land he owns. 

Most of our subscriptions were full payment subscrip- 
tions, subscribers giving us a check on ourselves in pay- 
ment at time of signing the subscription. 

Much attention and interest required to get public 
interested. Farmers take very little interest in this kind 
of investment. Generally too greedy and wants more for 
his money. Very short on patriotism, I find, when it comes 
to the dollar. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


There is no doubt but that the various canvassers, 
such as life insurance agents, boy scouts and women com- 
mittees, in their endeavors to get subscriptions have 
caused subscribers to withdraw funds from the savings 
banks and other banks so that probably 50 per cent. of 
subscribers have adopted this plan, and the 50 per cent. 
are paying on the instalment plan. 
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As we are paying 4 per cent. interest our with lrawals 
were not heavy. If the rate on government bonds is made 
4 per cent. we think it will hit savings banks hard. 


NEW MEXICO 


The best way to help out in this issue, as well as other 
issues, is to keep Congress from passing a check and draft 
stamp-act law of two cents. If they do that they kill the 
very instrument they are using to get funds to finance the 
war. 

This is a Mexican community, and in our opinion 
there is quite a lot of hoarded money that one would 
naturally think would be invested in these war bonds. 
However, we were not successful in getting such people to 
invest. 

In our opinion the money should be placed to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States and subject 
to his check at any time, with the bank making collections. 
If instead of sending out so many contradictory circulars 
they would send a few authentic directions in plain Eng- 
lish it would save a great deal of valuable time and labor. 


NEW YORK 


Definitive bonds should be delivered no that bank 
may deliver them when purchaser pays his money. People 
do not like to advance money on subscriptions and then 
wait for the bond they have paid for. 

See if some plan can be decided upon; all work upon 
it so that it will be needless to send out so many circulars 
and instructions. One circular superseding another should 
as far as possible be done away with. Government officials 
should not make rulings and then reverse them. 

The farmers have not taken any interest. 

An issue of $10-20-30 bonds would be taken by thou- 
sands of people and thousands would be subscribed by 
people not subscribing for the present issue. 

Would state that we regard the Comptroller’s recent 
circular in regard to bank subscriptions as threatening 
and “German” in its methods. The amount that a bank 
can carry should be left somewhat to the judgment of its 
officers and not forced by threats of publishing the names 
of certain banks, etc. If a bank subscribes to its fullest 
ability on the first issue how is the next one to be floated? 

With one or two exceptions, horribly inartistic posters 
were used. ‘ 

Publicity to reach our farmers our greatest difficulty. 
Our intention is to form a county organization to effect a 
wider distribution of the next loan. 

When another loan is brought out we ought to have 
the bonds on hand to sell to the people when they ask for 
them. 

Several single subscriptions were made to cover the 
subscriptions of several employees in a concern; for ex- 
ample, one of $150,000 takes care of 2,088 employees who 
are paying for their bonds on an installment basis. About 
$26,000 was subscribed by the Chinese of New York in 
small amounts, through solicitation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The farmers and laboring men subscribed practically 
nothing. Some means should be adopted to make them do 
their part. 

I believe next issue will receive much more subscrip- 
tion in this section, as agricultural interests will be better 
financially after harvest time. 
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OHIO 


It is a good deal of satisfaction to us that you are 
taking this matter in hand. The intelligent co-operation 
of the bankers throughout the country, I think, saved the 
face of the Treasury Department in securing the fine 
response from the people; the way they persisted in pur- 
suing small plans in securing large results was almost 
painful. The people in this section have undoubtedly 
shown their patriotism in this matter. 

Many more bonds could have been sold had it been 
possible to see and urge people to subscribe personally. 
The subscriptions closed before the campaign could be 
properly organized. 

The public was very enthusiastic over the Liberty 
Loan and subscriptions came from people of moderate 
means in large numbers. 

It would seem to us very advisable in placing future 
loans if it could be arranged to have the definitive bonds 
ready for delivery instead of interim certificates and some 
method evolved by which subscriptions could be confirmed 
up to a certain amount, thus closing the transaction with 
the intending subscriber at the first allotment. 

Bonds did not go well here. This is a farming com- 
munity and the farmers know very little regarding col- 
lateral loans. They saw only the 15-30 years term and 
many of them took it for granted that they would not get 
their money back short of fifteen years. 

We are of the opinion that if the bonds were ready 
for delivery where offering is made to public they could 
be sold and the deal handled to much better advantage. 

One of the surprises to us was the number of sub- 
scribers who are of foreign birth or immediate descent. 
They seem to be more patriotic than native-born Ameri- 
cans or to have a livelier interest in the war. 

This being pretty much of a German community our 
people do not favor the war and the government’s method 
of selling bonds. Future bonds should bear 4 per cent. 
interest. 


OKLAHOMA 


We expect our farming class to give their attention 
after this harvest is marketed. This class is always slow 
to grasp any undertaking. We will keep the requirements 
and explanation of the Liberty Loan before them and 
expect them to invest part of their funds from this crop 
in the loan. 

Our little city of 50,000 people has bought $4,000,000 
worth of bonds and about $750,000 in short term govern- 
ment notes. We are proud of our record. 

People here do not seem to be awake to the serious- 
ness of the situation. Besides, our interest rates here are 
10 per cent. and the people do not like the 3% per cent. 

We have purchasers who have subscribed from patri- 
otic motives only. Our people are not inclined to buy 
8% per cent. bonds as an investment on account of the 
rate returned. Financial outlook from the crops indicates 
that most of our people will be borrowers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bonds bearing a 4 per cent. rate could have been more 
easily sold. Savings deposits here bear 4 per cent. 

People in this section not familiar with government 
bonds and subscriptions were not made from the stand- 
point of an investment. 

This section is purely agricultural and cotton main 
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money crop. It was impossible to get the earnest attention 
of the small farmer, as June, July and August are the 
three financially “lean” months of the year. 


VERMONT 


We feel that a 4 per cent. rate on the next issue would 
be disastrous. 

Banks should not be called upon to do all the work 
and pay all expenses. 

We challenge any bank in the United States to beat 
this record: Young bank with less than $400,000 deposits; 
sale of bonds more than $50,000, or more than 12% per 
cent. of its deposits and twice its allotment. Ninety per 
cent. on weekly instalment plan and in $50 and $100 
denominations. 


VIRGINIA 


We are in an agricultural community and the banks 
pay 4 per cent. on deposits. We do not sell agricultural 
products to any extent, but depend on tobacco almost en- 
tirely for our money crop. The farmers finished market- 
ing their crop previous to February, 1917. 

These bonds should be sold through bond houses. We 
are glad to do the work and stand the expense, but it can 
be done more cheaply and to better advantage. Had we 
published literature sent us it would have caused a run 
on our banks. 

Most of the people in this section are farmers and 
their money comes in about July and August. The sub- 
scriptions would have been heavier if they had not closed 
so soon. 

Lack of patriotism and co-operation on the part of 
some of our leading men. 


WASHINGTON 


The situation here looks to us as if the poor and 
salaried people did their best in buying bonds. The very 
well-to-do did their part in most cases, but the middle- 
class persons who could have bought a few hundred dol- 
lars’ worth did not subscribe because the rate was not 8 
per cent. 

Our bank has 1,000 accounts, mostly shopmen and 
some farmers. Neither took much interest or wanted to 
be bothered with talking on the subject. 

We found that most refusals came from people of 
German birth or ancestry. It seems to the writer that 
they cannot be reached by ordinary means. There seems 
to be a policy adopted by them of “do nothing”— if not to 
actually discourage the buying of bonds. 

No investment buying here; people bought as a patri- 
otic duty, sacrificing on their rate to do so. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Have found a great deal of apathy among the banks 
of the section and it is very hard to get concerted action. 

Population here entirely rural. Practically all sub- 
scriptions obtained through personal solicitation. Urgent 
need to impress upon people necessity of saving more, 
rescuing unproductive investments, and their moral obliga- 
tion to purchase government bonds. This can be done 
best through publie meetings, though, of course, mail mat- 
ter is valuable. 

Let next one be sold outright by banks and brokers 
without application. Too much useless red tape and 
English methods connected with forms. 
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ADVANTAGES OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York, has just 
written a booklet on trade acceptances, from the 
standpoint of the great increase in American financial 
efficiency possible by the widespread use of this new in- 
strument. From his previous experience as president of 
2 wholesale distributing house directing its credit depart- 
ment and as president of a national bank with knowl- 
edge of banking credit, Mr. Treman believes that the 
substitution of trade acceptances for open book accounts 
wili not only be of great benefit to business interests, but 
will materially develop the credit resources of the United 
States. 
Mr. Treman begins by defining a trade acceptance as 
“a time draft or bill of exchange drawn by the seller of 
merchandise on the buyer for the purchase price of the 
goods and accepted by the buyer, payable on a certain 
date, at a certain place designated on its face.” Some 
pertinent extracts from the booklet follow: 


R ‘reiere H. TREMAN, Deputy Governor of the 


Trade Acceptance and Bankers Acceptance 


Having defined a “trade acceptance,” it may be well 
here to define a “bankers acceptance,” as apparently there 
is some confusion as to the two kinds of acceptances and 
how they are used. 

The Federal Reserve Board has defined a “bankers 
acceptance” as “a draft or bill of exchange of which the 
acceptor is a bank or trust company, or a firm, person, 
company or corporation engaged in the business of grant- 
ing bankers acceptance credits,” arrangement having been 
made with the bank or other party to “accept,” thus lend- 
ing its credit, for which satisfactory security is given and 
a commission paid. 

The “bankers acceptance” will be used in the handling 
of commodities, such as grain, cotton, copper, etc., and in 
other large transactions, but its use in financing ordinary 
domestic commercial transactions between buyer and seller 
will be limited and comparatively infrequent as compared 
to the trade acceptance, and the consideration of its use, 
therefore, is not attempted here. 

Observe that a trade acceptance is not a “sight draft 
or a promissory note. As one authority has explained a 
note is drawn by a person, whereas an acceptance is 
drawn on a person.” The trade acceptance performs a 
different function from a promissory note, as a note is 
generally used in borrowing money and in settlement of 
past due obligations, while a trade acceptance bears on 
its face evidence that it is drawn by the seller of mev- 
chandise on the purchaser for the purchase price of the 
goods sold, and when accepted constitutes a valid promise 
to pay on a specified date, and is a negotiable instrument 
as binding upon the acceptor as his promissory note, but 
performing a different function from the note. 

The trade acceptance should have nothing to do with 
nor be employed in any class of transaction except that 
concerning the purchases and sales of goods. It should 


not be given for borrowed money or past due accounts, but 
should represent current transactions only. 


How to Use the Trade Acceptance 
In general the seller when rendering an invoice for 
any single purchase of merchandise, if the amount is 
reasonably large, will accompany the invoice with a trade 


acceptance form duly filled out for the amount due, or, in 
cases where a buyer purchases of the seller (manufacturer 
or jobber) several bills of small amounts during the 
month, the seller when rendering a monthly statement 
will accompany the same with a trade acceptance form 
duly filled out for the total amount. Upon receipt the 
buyer has the option of either paying the bill, deducting 
such cash premium or discount, as may be allowed, or 
he may “accept” the trade acceptance by writing across 
its face the date and the words “accepted, payable at 
Bank,” and then signing and returning it 
to the seller, thus closing the transaction. The seller will 
then either retain the acceptance in his portfolio until a 
short time before it is due, when he will forward it for 
collection through his bank to the bank designated in the 
acceptance; or if the seller finds himself in need of funds 
he may, instead of borrowing from his bank on his single 
name promissory note, prefer to take a number of trade 
acceptances and discount them with his banker or sell 
them in the open market through brokers or dealers in 
commercial paper, thus converting into available live 
assets the dead capital which is now practically unavail- 
able, being tied up in open book accounts. : 

Attention is called to the fact that as a matter of 
law the place of payment of a trade acceptance, unless a 
different place is designated on its face, is at the office of 
the acceptor, 7. e., the buyer of the goods. The acceptor 
may, however, if he so desires, designate in his acceptance 
his own bank as the place of payment, provided the bank 
is located in the same city or town as his principal place 
of business. 

In case the acceptor, i. e., the buyer, desires to have 
the acceptance made payable at a bank located in some 
other place than his home city, he must arrange with the 
seller to have such a designation or authority to make it 
incorporated in the body of the trade acceptance at the 
time it is made by the seller, 7. e., “To John Smith & Co., 
Rye, N. Y., Payable in New York, N. Y.,” otherwise it 
may not conform to the Negotiable Instruments Law. 


New York Open Market 


A market similar to the London market is in process 
of establishment in New York. In the open market in 
New York already are circulating very considerable 
amounts of prime bankers acceptances and “dollar” bills 
of exchange drawn in foreign countries on American im- 
porters and accepted by them. The volume of such paper 
is constantly increasing, and the ready sale that it finds 
in the New York market has aided materially the position 
of “dollar exchange” in foreign markets, so that now 
the United States is largely financing its own imports, as 
well as large amounts of exports of American goods to 
foreign countries and the movement of goods between for- 
eign countries. Our open market requires both for its 
immediate and ultimate development a greatly increased 
volume of prime paper that will find sale through the 
market in and out of the portfolios of banks and banking 
institutions and merchants, and which may be discounted 
by or sold to Federal reserve banks. Trade acceptances, 
well drawn and with strong acceptors and with the accu- 
mulated strength of subsequent indorsers, constitute ideal 
paper for such market. The volume that would be created 
by the general adoption by our leading merchants of the 
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trade acceptance plan would doubtless be sufficient to 
make our open market pre-eminent, and would attract to 
that market the brains, ability and capital] required for its 
full and successful development. 


More Business on Same Capital 

The trade acceptance offers tangible benefits to prac- 
tically all branches of business and the conditions never 
were more favorable and propitious for their introduction 
than at present. If the amount of this country’s internal 
annual commerce could be known some idea could be given 
of the amount of real commercial paper which could be 
based upon such a tremendous volume of transactions. If 
the big credits or open book accounts of the country were 
converted into trade acceptances, it would make an enor- 
mous total and this credit in negotiable form would greatly 
strengthen the credit resources of the country. 

It is estimated that from two to three times the 
volume of business can be done on the same capital by the 
use of trade acceptances instead of open book accounts, 
and that it can be done safely and conservatively, all of 
which should tend to materially lower the cost of doing 
business, to assure reasonable dividends on capital and to 
lessen the high cost of living. 


It is important that the retailers should give the 
trade acceptance in settlement with the wholesaler and in 
turn the wholesaler may dispose of them to the banker, 
who can rediscount them with the Federal reserve banks, 
thus furnishing to them eligible paper against which Fed- 
eral reserve notes can be issued when the necessity for 
increased circulation arises. 


Advantages to the Banker 


The use of trade acceptances makes it possible for 
banks to finance legitimate business transactions with 
greater safety and convenience. 

“Banking experience for many years has demon- 
strated that purely commercial loans are the safest of all 
temporary investments.” The two name commercial 
credit, that is, trade acceptance, is one of the most liquid 
and satisfactory forms. The credit represented by a trade 
aeceptance with two or more names gives evidence that the 
buyer is prepared to meet his obligation at a certain defi- 
nite time and is adopting the most approved and econom- 
ical way of transacting business. 

It is a fact that “under the banking systems of no 
other country in the world, where credit forms a basis of 
currency, is single name paper acceptzvle to banks of 
issue, while on the other hand two name, self-liquidating 
trade paper is universally required, and the Bank of 
France requires at least three names.” 


In lending on single name paper the banker is loan- 
ing really against mixed security, i. e., goods already sold 
(represented by accounts or bills receivable) and goods 
in stock not yet sold, also plant and good will are thought 
of as back of it; and, therefore, the trade acceptance is 
a more acceptable form of investment, as it represents 
sales actually made and carries two names instead of one 
as security. 

Banks could better purchase trade acceptances which 
are based on definite transactions, the details of which can 
be easily ascertained, than commercial paper which is 
offered in the open market and about which they often 
have limited knowledge. 


It is generally recognized that the best investment of 
a bank’s resources is in the purchase of paper represent- 
ing sales of commodities or merchandise actually made, 
payment for which is to be made in the future, and as a 
basic proposition such paper is entitled to a lower rate 
of discount than a loan based on raw materials or mer- 
chandise not yet sold, which may be destroyed or affeeted 
by age, or remain unsold. 

The bank which purchases a trade acceptance instead 
of single name paper of its depositor has the security 
upon which the single name paper would be based and 
also the added security represented by the name of the 
acceptor, and from systematically buying trade accept- 
ances will form a very good judgment as to both the 
maker’s and acceptor’s credit standing and would have 
better knowledge of a borrower’s financial position. 

Many state banks and, under section 5200 of the 
National Bank Act, all national banks are limited in their 
loans to any single borrower to 10 per cent. of their capital 
and surplus, which in many cases obliges the large bor- 
rower to go outside cf his own city for part of his loans, 
thus preventing his local bank from using its funds in 
what, in many cases, would be most desirable loans. This, 
however, could be overcome if the borrower held trade 
acceptances of his customers, because his bank could dis- 
count these without regard to the 10 per cent. limitation, 
under the terms of the statute, which provides that the 
discount of “bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values, and the discount of commercial 
or business paper actually owned by the person negotiat- 
ing the sale” shall not be considered as money borrowed, 
and this procedure would also have the advantage of 
leaving the bank with a class of paper which it could in 
turn rediscount with its Federal reserve bank without 
regard to the further limitation contained in section 13 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Where banking facilities are limited, local manufac- 
turers and jobbers have sometimes been restricted in the 
development of their business either by inability to secure 
sufficient working capital, or in some cases by the high 
rates of interest exacted by the local banks, and the use 
of trade acceptances, while enabling the banks to employ 
their resources safely would permit them to encourage 
the local manufacturers and jobbers in the safe and rea- 
sonable expansion of their business, thus directly aiding 
in the development of the business of their locality. 

It is admitted by bankers that if the trade acceptance 
plan is adopted, there will be a tendency among banks 
toward making a somewhat lower rate when they pur- 
chase or discount these acceptances than they now do 
in the purchase of single name paper, but admitting that 
banks may have to loan on acceptances at lower rates 
than on single name paper, their net earnings should in 
the end be larger, or at least more regular and more to be 
depended upon, with less loss. 

Those banks which are striving to better serve their 
commercial depositors should certainly encourage the use 
of trade acceptances, as their use gives a banker a line 
on his customers as to whether the people to whom the 
customer sells pay promptly and also whether they pay 
their own bills promptly. 

Trade acceptances would create a larger volume of 
bankable paper and a larger volume of business for the 
banker as well as for the business man, which, without a 
doubt, would produce for the bank increased rather than 
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decreased earnings. The main advantage to bankers is 
not primarily a selfish one, however, but improvement in 
the whole structure of credit. 

The average small bank, and even large ones, located 
in the interior are not in many cases as liquid as they 
really should be. They carry too many slow loans and 
there appears to be a lack of appreciation of the value 
of accumulating larger quantities of self-liquidating paper. 
The practice of repeatedly renewing loans has caused 
unfavorable comment. While under the Federal reserve 
system member banks are to have better facilities for 
ready conversion of assets through the use of the redis- 
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counting privilege, still the individual banks should realize 
the necessity of following a policy of self-reliance, which 
can be done best by having on hand ample supplies of 
commercial paper eligible for rediscount with the Federal 
reserve banks, and trade acceptances represent just such 
desirable assets. 

While the Federal reserve bank is not permitted to 
discount a trade acceptance having a longer maturity than 
90 days, yet a member bank can discount a trade accept- 
ance of longer maturity and carry it until it comes within 
the 90 days period, when it can be discounted at the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


PIERSON 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarbD, IrvING NATIONAL BANK, NEW York, in The Nation’s Business 


The extraordinary change which is taking place in 
our national attitude toward commercial education forms 
an almost ideal setting for an intensive campaign in the 
interest of the development of the trade acceptance in the 
business of the country. The change is going on rapidly 
and already has accomplished wonders by developing in 
the national minds a more receptive attitude toward new 
ideas, particularly those of foreign origin or development. 

The trade acceptance is not one of the big things of 
this war situation of ours, but it is not without great 
importance as a supplement to the really big things. It 
is not indispensable to our success either during the war 
or afterwards, but the achievement of success now and 
hereafter will be made much easier and much more nearly 
certain by its employment. 

It would be a great mistake and a great injustice to 
the acceptance itself and to its possibilities of usefulness 
to claim for it any quality of merit which might be 
expected to accomplish commercial or financial miracles— 
which would make a dollar do more than a full day’s work 
each twenty-four hours—which would make an obligation 
to a creditor appear less serious than it really is—or 
which, in any other way, would disturb the normal rela- 
tions which exist between the different details of com- 
mercial transactions. 

The most which consistently can be claimed for it is 
that when a particular transaction of purchase and sale 
has reached a certain point—that is, when it becomes 
settled between two people or concerns that one of them 
owes to the other a definite sum of money, due upon a 
definite date, the credit obligation resulting can be ex- 
pressed in trade acceptance form more simply, more safely, 
more economically and with less disturbance or embarrass- 
ment of proper interests than can be done in any other 
form with which the commercial world is familiar. 

In proof of this contention, we have our own wide 
experience with the acceptance in the earlier days of the 
nation’s commercial development, and also the unqualified 
indorsement of business and commercial communities and 
financial institutions in England, in France, and in other 
countries which for many years have studied the com- 
mercial credit problem and which long ago decided that 
the easiest and best solution for some of its features at 


least is found in the employment of the acceptance 
method. 

There are a number of different grounds upon which 
the general use of the acceptance can be justified. It helps 
the buyer by enabling him at all times to measure his 
obligations and thereby avoid unconscious over-extension 
of business. It helps the seller by making collections 
easier and more regular, and by relieving him from the 
burden of financing transactions which virtually should 
finance themselves and by logically shifting the burden of 
proof concerning deliveries, quality, etc., to the person 
possibly questioning their correctness—the buyer. 

It helps business generally by developing a bette: 
attitude toward commercial obligations; by creating a 
better class of commercial paper and one more nearly 
approximating the commercial condition of actual cur- 
rency; by promoting the development of re-discount 
facilities and the standardization of their methods; by 
making commercial credit available for purposes which 
otherwise would involve the tying up of cash or collateral; 
by transferring “frozen” credit into  self-liquidating 
acceptances, thereby keeping commercial resources in most 
highly liquid condition and reducing their mobilization to 
the simplest form. 

The trade acceptance has in its favor a good start— 
simplicity, economy, safety, no quarrel with any sound 
method in the field, proper distribution and location of re- 
sponsibility, recognition of prompt business methods and 
complete harmony with the national interest, and with 
the Federal reserve system’s efforts toward its protection. 
Its merit would appear to be conclusive. It should be 
taken seriously not only in business connection, but as a 
detail of the war. 

No time should be lost in getting its merit before the 
business of the country. Its relation to the needs of war 
is intimate and serious. Just as our success in bringing 
the war to a speedy and satisfactory end will depend 
upon the energy and aggressiveness with which we treat 
our fighting units, so will our success in supporting the war 
and making the action of fighting units effective depend 
upon the energy and aggressiveness with which we pro- 
mote the development of the trade acceptance and the 
other sound commercial expedients. 
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THE PROPOSED INCOME TAX 


BY SEYMOUR KNIGHT 


taxation under consideration by Congress this 

year: the first, as reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee on May 9, 1917; the second, as passed 
by the House May 23, 1917; the third, as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee August 6, 1917; and the fourth 
as amended by the Senate August 22, 1917. The first and 
second proposed schedules were identical up to $40,000 
income a year. Beyond this point the second schedule ex- 
ceeded the first, in taxation of incomes, by an increasing 
percentage reaching 2314 per cent. greater than the first 
schedule at $10,000,000 a year income. 

The third schedule, as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, beginning at $2,000 exemption for married 
persons with no minor dependents, is less up to $20,000 
a year, and greater from $20,000 to $80,000 a year than 
either the first or second schedules. From approximately 


‘i far there have been four schedules of income 


* $80,000 a year income, where the second and third pro- 
posed schedules are identical, the third schedule gradually 
lessens in taxation and approaches the first schedule until 
at $10,000,000 a year income it exceeds the first schedule 


Senate Finance CoMMITTeEE Report 


only by one-sixth of 1 per cent. A comparison of these 
four schedules is very interesting. 

All the proposed schedules have a normal tax rate and 
a series of cumulative additional or surtax rates. The 
third and fourth schedules as given here have been worked 
out to show the normal tax, additional tax and total tax 
for various incomes, and the resultant percentages which 
the additional tax and total tax bears to the income. The 
fourth schedule as amended by the Senate on August 22 
under the Gerry amendment restores the additional or sur- 
taxes as passed by the House under the Lenroot amend- 
ment on incomes from $60,000 up to $500,000. Due to 
the fact that the normal tax has been slightly lowered and 
the surtax raised 1 per cent. on incomes from $15,000 
to $20,000 and 2 per cent. on incomes from $20,000 to 
$40,000, the resultant taxation percentages on incomes 
from $20,000 upwards all exceed the second schedule as 
passed by the House by small amounts up to $500,000 in- 
come, where the difference is nine-hundredths of 1 per 
cent. As passed by the House, the tax on $500,000 income 
is $192,870, or 38.57 per cent.; as amended by the Senate 
the tax is $193,280, or 38.66 per cent. 

The fourth schedule now divides incomes 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 into two taxable 


Income Tax aetia % of Total % of sections from $500,000 to $750,000 and from 
— Income Tax Income $750,000 to $1,000,000. As amended by the 
— $2,000 | ol Senate, incomes from $300,000 to $500,000 have 
2500 $10 0 0 $10 40 a supertax of 37% per cent. plus the present 9 
= 0 20 per cent., making 46% per cent. and incomes 
; 0 30 86 from $500,000 to $750,000 have a supertax of 35 
4,000 40 hl 0 40 1.00 per cent. plus the present 10 per cent., making 
4,500 60 0 0 60 1.33 45 per cent. The Senate will probably correct 
5,000 80 0 0 80 1.60 this defect to 40 per cent., making 50 per cent. 
supertax for this section. The tables given here 
are based on 50 per cent. supertax from $500,000 
6,500 140 15 "93 155 2.39 to $750,000 incomes. As passed by the House, 
7,000 160 20 .29 180 2.57 incomes from $500,000 to $1,000,000 had a com- 
7,500 180 25 .33 205 2.73 bined supertax of 51.25 per cent. The supertax 
ay ae ae % f 50 per cent., or 1% per cent. less by schedule 
8,000 200 35 235| 2.94 
8,500 220 45 .53 265 3.12 four from $500,000 to $750,000 incomes, makes 
ane 240 55 6 | 205 3.28 the resultant tax of schedule four less than 
, ° 25 3.42 schedule two from approximately $525,000 to 
10,000 280 75 75 355 : $825,000 income. From $750,000 income the 
10,500 300 90 86 390 higher surtaxes as amended by the Senate in- 
11,000 320 105 -96 425 crease rapidly and cause the total taxation per- 
centages also to increase rapidly. The total tax- 
12°500 380 150 1/20 530 ation percentages for high incomes for schedules 
two, three and four and the per cent. increase 
13,000 400 170 1.31 570 of four over two and three are as follows: 
13,500 420 190 1.41 610 
P . In- 
14,000 440 210 | 1.50 650 Total Taxation Percentage crease of 4 over 
14,500 460 230 1.59 690 Income 2 3 4 2 3 
15,000 480 250 1.67 730 $1,000,000 46.91% 40.86% 47.58% 1.42% 16.43% 
| wee 5,000,000 58.60% 47.87% 62.81% 7.04% 31.21% 
15,500 500 280 1.81 780 10,000,000 60.30% 48.94% 64.91% 17.57% 32.64% 
16,000 520 310| 1.94 830 
16,500 540 340 2.06 880 For the fourth schedule as now amended by 
= 930 the Senate, the normal and additional taxes are 
18'000 600 430 a 1 po each $784 at $22,600 income. The additional tax 
18,500 620 460 2°48 1,080 is twice the normal tax at about $55,000 income, 
19,000 640 490 2.58 1,130 three times at approximately $92,500, four times 
sap = = 2 oe at a little over $130,000, five times at approxi- 


mately $185,000, six times at a little less than 
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$250,000, seven times at $350,800, eight times at 
Normal approximately $400,000, nine times at $539,400, 
nee? Tax Surtax | _% of Total % of and ten times at $754,000. Due to the fact that 
Income = Income the normal tax is 2 per cent. on incomes from 
| $2,000 including $4,000 and 4 per cent. in excess 
$25,000 $880 $1,090 4.00 $1,880 7.53 of $4,000 income, the resultant normal tax will 
30,000 1,080 1,450 4.83 2,530 8.43 always be less than 4 per cent. 
35,000 1,280 a 5.44 3,180 9.10 
40,000 1,480 2,350 5.88 3,830 9.58 
45,000 1,680 2,950 | 6.56 4,630 | 10.29 As AMENDED BY SENATE 
50,000 1,880 3,550 7.10 5,430 10.86 —- 
55,000 2,080 4,150 7.55 6,230 11.33 Surtex % of Total % of 
60,000 2,280 4,750 7.92 7,030 | 11.72 Income Tax Income 
65,000 2,480 5,500 8.47 7,980 12.28 $5,5871%4 8.59 $8,06714| 12.41 
70,000 2,680 6,250 8.93 8,930 12.76 6,425 9.18 105 13.01 
75,000 2,880 7,000 9.34 9,880 13.17 7,262% 9.70 10,1424) 13.52 
80,000 3,080 7,750 9.69 10,830 13.54 8,100 10.13 11,180 13.98 
7 85,000 3,280 8,750 10.29 12,030 14.15 9,175 10.79 12,455 14.65 ‘ 
90,000 3,480 9,750 10.83 13,230 14.70 10,250 11.39 13,730 15.26 
95,000 3,680 10,750 11.32 14,430 15.19 11,325 11.92 15,005 15.79 
100,000 3,880 11,750 11.75 15,630 15.63 12,400 12.40 16,280 16.28 
110,000 4,280 14,250 12.95 18,530 16.85 15,025 13.66 19,305 17.55 
120,000 4,680 16,750 13.96 21,430 17.86 17,650 14.71 22,330 18.61 
130,000 5,080 19,250 14.81 24,330 18.72 20,275 15.60 25,355 19.50 
- 140,000 5,480 21,750 15.54 27,230 19.45 22,900 16.36 28,380 20.27 
150,000 5,880 24,250 16.17 30,130 20.09 25,525 17.02 31,405 20.94 
_ 160,000 6,280 27,150 | 16.97 33,43 20.89 28,625 17.89 34,905 21.82 
170,000 6,680 30,050 17.68 36,730 21.61 31,725 18.66 38,405 22.59 
180,000 7,080 32,950 18.31 40,030 22.24 34,825 19.35 41,905 23 .28 
190,000 7,480 35,850 18.87 43,330 22.81 37,925 19.96 45,405 23 .90 
200,600 7,880 38,750 | 19.88 46,630 23.32 41,025 20.52 48,905 24.46 
210,000 8,280 42,050 20.02 50,330 23.97 44,725 21.30 53,005 25.24 
220,000 8,680 45,350 20.61 54,030 24.56 48,425 22.01 57,105 25.96 
230,000 9,080 48,650 21.15 57,730 25.10 §2,125 22.66 61,205 26.61 
240,000 9,480 51,950 21.65 61,430 25.59 55,825 23.26 65,305 27 .21 
250,000 9,880 55,250 22.10 65,130 26.05 59,525 23.81 69,405 27.76 
260,000 10,280 | 58,950 | 22.67 69,230 | 26.63 63,700 | 24.50 73,980 | 28.45 
270,000 10,680 62,650 23.20 73,330 27.16 67,875 25.14 78,555 29.09 
280,000 11,080 66,350 23.70 77,430 27.65 72,050 25.73 83,130 29.69 
290,000 11,480 70,050 24.16 81,530 28.11 76,225 26.28 87,705 30.24 
300,000 11,880 73,750 24.58 85,630 28.55 80,400 26.80 92,280 30.76 
350,000 13,880 93,750 26.79 107,630 30.75 103,650 29.61 117,530 33.59 
400,000 15,880 113,750 28.44 129,630 32.41 126,900 31.73 142,780 35.69 
450,000 17,880 133,750 29.72 151,630 33.70 150,150 33.37 168,030 37 .34 
500,000 19,880 153,750 30.75 173,630 34.73 173,400 34.68 193,280 38 .66 
600,000 23,880 | 196,750 32.79 220,630 36.77 223,400 37.23 247,280 41.21 
700,000 27,880 239,750 34.25 267,630 38 .23 273,400 39.06 301,280 43.04 
750,000 29,880 | 261,250] 34.83 291,130 | 38.83 298,400 | 39.78 _ 328,280 | 43.77 _ 
800,000 31,880 282,750 35.34 314,630 39.33 325,900 40.74 357,780 44.72 
900,000 35,880 325,750 36.19 361,630 40.18 380,900 42.32 416,780 46.31 
1,000,000 39,880 | 368,750 | 36.88 408,630 | 40.86 435,900 | 43.59 475,780 | 47.58 
1,100,000 43,880 412,750 | 37.52 | 456,630 41.51 496,900 45.17 540,780 49.16 
1,200,000 47,880 456,750 38 .06 504,630 42.05 557,900 46.49 605,780 50.48 
1,300,000 51,880 500,750 38.52 552,630 42.51 618,900 47.61 670,780 51.60 
1,400,000 55,880 544,750 38.91 610,630 43 .62 679,900 48 .56 735,780 52.56 
1,500,000 59,880 588,750 39.25 | 648,630 43.24 740,900 49.39 800,780 53.39 
1,600,000 63,880 633,750 | 39.61 | 697,630 | 43.60 802,900 50.18 866,780 54.17 
1,700,000 67,880 678,750 39.93 746,630 43.92 864,900 50.88 932,780 54.87 
1,800,000 71,880 723,750 40.21 795,630 44.20 926,900 51.49 998,780 55.49 
1,900,000 75,880 768,750 40.46 844,630 44.45 988,900 52.05 1,064,780 |- 56.04 ! 
2,000,000 79,880 813,750 | 40.69 893,630 44.68 } 1,050,900 52.55 1,130,780 56.59 
3,000,000 119,880 | 1,273,750 | 42.46 | 1,393,630 | 46.45 || 1,680,900 | 56.03 1,800,780 | 60.02 
4,000,000 159,880 1,733,750 43.34 1,893,630 | 47.34 2,310,900 Ae gS 2,470,780 61.77 
5,000,000 199,880 2,193,750 43.88 2,393,630 47.87 2,940,900 58 .82 3,140,780 62.81 
6,000,000 | 239,880 | 2,653,750 | 44.23 | 2'893,630 | 48.23 3,570,900 | 59.52 3,810,780 | 63.51 
7,000,000 | 279,880 | 3,113,750} 44.48 | 3,393,630 | 48.48 4200,900 | 60.01 4,480,780 | 64.01 
8,000,000 319,880 3,573,750 44.67 3,893,630 48 .67 4,830,900 60.39 5,150,780 64.38 
9,000,000 359,880 4,033,750 44.82 4,393,630 48 .82 5,460,900 60.67 5,820,780 64.67 
10,000,000 399,880 4,493,750 44.94 4,893,630 48 .94 6,090,900 60.91 6,490,780 64.91 
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The Lure of Gold—A Few Fact Stories About 
Nugget Finders and Their Fate 


BY ALEX. DEL MAR 
Author of a “History of the Precious Metals” 


HE celebrated Comstock Mines of Nevada, which 
yielded 350 millions in gold and silver, were dis- 
covered by H. P. T. Comstock on a forlorn and 
arid ranch, which had been located and improved at great 
pains on the eastern flank of Mount Davidson. The dis- 
covery of the mine was made January 28, and “location” 
filed June 1, 1859, by Peter O’Reilly, Pat McLaughlin and 
a chum named James Finney. Although the vein, which 
first was altogether of gold, was discovered on Comstock’s 
Ranch, yet under the ancient Roman law, which still 
governs the proprietorship of mines in America, its owner- 
ship went to men who had done nothing to deserve their 
good fortune and had even abused Comstock’s hospitality. 
O’Reilly’s ingratitude and treachery were rewarded with 
a fortune of $40,000. This, and the excesses. which fol- 
lowed, ended in an accident, and O’R. was obliged to be 
confined in a lunatic asylum, where he died in poverty. 
McLaughlin, after being one-third owner of the greatest 
deposit of gold and silver of which history contains any 
account, drifted into excess and indigence, eventuaily be- 
came a cook in a cheap restaurant, and died a beggar. 
Finney, whose real name was Fennimore, was killed by a 
fall from a horse at Dayton, in July, 1861, leaving a small 
estate of $3,000. Comstock, from brooding over the in- 
equity of the mining law and the ingratitude of the tramps 
he had sheltered, committed suicide at Bozeman, Mont., in 
1870. The mines did not become largely productive until 
this very year, when a Frenchman, whom we shall call 
Pioche, secured so large a share of the stock that its sub- 
sequent enormous rise in value turned his head and he, 
teo, went mad. Meanwhile Pioche’s stock fell into pos- 
session of Fair, who out of it made a vast fortune. This 
he left to his son, who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in France, on the very spot where Pioche was born. 
Flood, O’Brien, Fair and Mackey got between them about 
100 millions, chiefly between 1870 and 1877. Of this 
amount Flood was credited with 40 millions, while O’Brien’s 
estate was valued at 29 millions. They are all dead. 
Comstock’s Ranch is now a series of gaping shafts, around 
which are strewn the ruins of discarded machinery, and 
beneath which lie the bones of numerous victims to acci- 
dent and fire. Not a tree remains on the surface, and the 
birds have long since flown to the distant canyons of this 
sinister mountain of romance, folly and crime. 


Writing from California in 1848, Captain Folsom, 
U. S. A., said: “Many of the miners are known to pos- 
Sess very large amounts of gold (sometimes as much as 
$20,000) wrapped in their blankets, where there is no eye 
to detect and no officer of the law to pursue the guilty. 
Is it strange, when the temptation is so great, that the 
robber and assassin should be abroad? Many robberies 
and murders have already occurred; yet little attention is 
excited by such events, when all are in the eager pursuit 
of wealth. No one can conjecture the true extent of. these 
outrages, for witnesses are not at hand; and dead men tell 
no tales. Besides living like wild animals, the miners slept 


on the bare damp ground, exposed to the dews of heaven 
and the violence of man, courting a sickly nervous sleep 
that brought little rest. Some slept in arbors composed 
of tree branches; a few in canvas tents. They sold their 
gold at $4 an ounce and bought bread and potatoes at from 
25 to 50 cents per pound; and meat at double these prices. 
They lived in fear of each other, buried their gold in 
secret holes and robbed and assassinated one another right 
and left. Most of them succumbed to violence or fever; 
a few got away with sums, which, as a rule, almost with- 
out exception, they soon lost in gambling or debauchery; 
not one of them acquired a permanent fortune.” 


In 1859 an old man, Andrew J. Crittenden, was picked 
up near Shepherd’s Ranch, Cal., with a gaping wound in 
his neck, which he said had been inflicted by his mining 
“pard,” whose name he refused to disclose. His story 
was that he had been one of 20,000 men who in 1849 had 
breken camp on the Missouri River to seek the land of 
gold. “I left behind me an aged mother and loving sister, 
whom I have never since seen or heard from. Perhaps 
they are dead; perhaps removed to some distant place. I 
tried to get tidings of them; but failed. As we understogd 
there was no assurance of food at the mines, we were pro- 
vided for a year ahead; but our journey across the plains 
was so protracted that by the time we struck the Sacra- 
mento Valley we were out of food; and for many days we 
had to live on little more than grass and acorns. After 
digging for gold like condemned convicts, we only got $4 
an ounce for it; while we had to pay a dollar each for an 
egg, a brace of slapjacks, a soothing pill or a newspaper 
months old. Labor cost $20 to $30 gold a day; a pair 
of boots $100; a single pine board $10; sugar, tea and 
coffee each $4 a pound, and iron tacks (to tack up muslin 
partitions in frame houses) cost their weight and some- 
times double their weight in gold. After several years of 
incredible hardship and witnessing hundreds of robberies, 
murders and suicides, I succeeded in amassing a sum of 
$8,000 in gold, which now lies buried in Toulomne County 
and with which I intend to return to Missouri and”— At 
this point of his confession Crittenden collapsed and 
shortly afterward expired, without revealing the where- 
abouts of his hard-earned hoard. 

In 1880 an Italian miner named Luigi Dondero of 
Knickerbocker Flat, Toulomne County, Cal., while at 
work in the placers, struck a large tin pan covered up 
tightly. Upon examining it the lucky adventurer found 
it to contain about $8,000 in gold. “Dondero is the hero 
of the hour at the Flat. From the appearance of the cloth 
which covered the pan the treasure is supposed to have 
been hidden by some Forty-niner, who either got killed or 
forgot where he had buried it.” After the above para- 
graph had appeared in a local paper, Dondero departed 
for Italy, much regretted by his friends at the Flat. 
When the tin pan, which Dondero had cast away, was 
closely examined one of the keener-sighted boys made out 
the name of “Andrew J. Crittenden” scratched on one side. 


About the year 1879 an American named Frederick 
Banson settled in the mountain town of Tonala, Mex., 


| 
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where he opened a general store. He spent his spare time 
in prospecting for gold in the surrounding mountains and 
made a rich discovery; but kept very quiet about it and 
worked his mine alone, on the sly. The consequence of 
his mode of life was that, without being conscious of it, 
he became a miser, lived in peverty and died in 1891 with 
$80,000 stored in his jacal, besides large bank credits in 
Zacatecas and the City of Mexico. Having no known rela- 
tives, and dying intestate, his entire fortune fell to the 
Mexican Government. In 1892 a woman died of hunger 
in one of the great eastern cities and her remains were 
conveyed to the Potters’ Field. It was learned only after 
her death that her real name was Margaret Banson, the 
deserted wife of Frederick Banson, the miser of Tonala. 


In 1895 two promising young men, both Mexicans and 
natives of Rosario in the state of Sinaloa, lost their lives 
in a strange search for gold. A tradition had gained cre- 
dence that beneath a kouse in Batopilas street no less than 
four tons of gold, valued at two million dollars, had been 
buried during the revolution of 1810 by persons who had 
evidently perished; for no known attempt had been made by 
them to recover the treasure. A company of young men 
having been secretly formed to search for the hidden gold, 
excavations were made in the place indicated, which dis- 
closed a tunnel whose existence had not previously been 
suspected; a discovery that brought the search to a fever 
heat. The first victim of the enterprise was a promising 
youth named Ybarra, who was lowered by a rope into the 
tunnel. Meeting with foul air, he gave the signal to be 
drawn up, but slipped from the rope and perished in the 
tunnel. Then a brave fellow, Margarito Ocufia, went 
down to bring up his comrade’s body, when he, too, was 
suffocated and died. This second death made so deep an 
impression on the bystanders that the interposition of 
the authorities was invoked and all further search was 
stopped. The Rosarians are still convinced that the treas- 
ure is there; and nothing but the fear that the State will 
seize upon the gold as treasure-trove prevents them from 
risking the fatal tunnel again. Besides the two lives lost 
in the tunnel, two other men have gone crazy about this 
suppositious treasure, one of whom was so sure of recov- 
ering it that he generously gave checks for large sums of 
it to all his relatives and friends and in his will endowed 
a church and orphan asylum with the remainder. 


At Opelousas, La., the 10th day of June, 1885, dawned 
both hot and humid. The trees languidly waved their 
moss-laden branches, the cattle slowly wandered forth 
into the burning fields, and a poor tired wretch, who had 
snatched a few hours of disturbed repose from the pre- 
vious day’s task, dragged himself with reluctant steps to 
another day’s heavy labor. He was a colored man named 
Lewis Lowry, short, bandy-legged, clothed in a pair of 
trousers made of gunny-bag and a straw hat that looked 
like an old basket turned upside down. He was not a 
very brilliant specimen of his race, not known to have 
ever done anything or said anything to deserve reward, 
or even remark; yet destined within an hour’s time to be- 
come the cynosure of all eyes and the envied of all ac- 
quaintances. Such is the power of gold. At six o’clock 
in the morning Lewis would have exchanged his entire 
fortune and prospects in life for a glass of rum; at seven 
o’clock he could have bought the entire property he was 
working on, a large plantation, situated about six miles 
from the city; for at that hour his plow struck an obstruc- 
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tion, which upon examination proved to be a ten-gallon 
jar filled with Spanish silver coins of the date of 1779 
and bearing the stamp of Charles III. The amount found 
was estimated at $9,000 to $10,000. This money was evi- 
dently buried after the Peace of 1783, which determined 
that the northeastern portion of Louisiana had fallen to 
the United States by conquest, and before the Purchase of 
1803, when the remainder of the territory was acquired 
by treaty with France. Whether Lewis’s find was the 
memorial of a blunder, a misfortune or a crime, will prob- 
ably never be known, for the coins have long since glided 
into the oblivious furnaces of the mint. A local paper 
stated that the first use which Lewis made of his fortune 
was to improve his toilet; his second was to procure him- 
self a wife; in short, he married the very next day a 
lady of his own hue whom he had never seen before. 

In 1894 Thomas Streets was a trusted employe of 
the Homestead Mining Company of Deadwood, S. D. He 
was young, talented, earning an ample salary and en- 
gaged to be married to an estimable lady of respectable 
family. In July, 1895, Streets was in the state peni- 
tentiary serving out three years for robbery, branded as a 
thief, his character lost and his future blasted by the 
Lure of Gold. He had been caught in the act of stealing 
metal from the battery of the stamp mill, a common of- 
fense and one that has ruined many a mining company 
and swept away the fortunes of those who had embarked 
in them. Upon his conviction Streets imprudently boasted 
that after serving his term he would enjoy the fortune 
which he had buried. This boast ruined him. In an 
hour’s time persuasion—or was it torture—had won from 
him the secret of his lair. He had buried the gold under 
a tombstone in the local cemetery. It weighed 583 ounces 
and was worth $10,000. 

Near the close of the Civil War, when the Union 
forces entered Danville, Va., the diré:tors of a bank in 
that city divided the gold, amounting to $5,000 each, among 
themselves, for safe-keeping. After the war the directors 
held a meeting at which each one produced the $5,000 in 
gold, all except a Mr. Waddill, an aged man, who declared 
that he had been robbed of his trust. He said that a sol- 
dier had entered his house, thrown him down, choked him 
and forced his money from him; a statement which his 
wife verified in every particular; but one which, in spite 
of Mr. Waddill’s respectable character, the other directors 
hesitated to believe. After a long litigation, ending in the 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Mr. Waddill was declared free 
from any responsibility to the bank, notwithstanding 
which there remained a good deal of feeling against him, 
until an extraordinary incident occurred in 1901. This 
was no less than a letter from the soldier who had plun- 
dered Mr. Waddill, the former then living in Ohio. His 
letter was addressed to Judge Berryman Green, who had 
been Mr. Waddill’s counsel in the bank litigation, an ac- 
count of which had appeared in the newspapers and at- 
tracted the veteran’s attention. He said that he was 
the man who had taken Waddill’s gold, and being pressed 
for time he had buried it near the latter’s house. He 
offered, in case his traveling expenses were paid out of 
the money recovered and immunity granted him from 
arrest or prosecution, to journey to Danville, dig it up 
and restore it to its owner. The offer being duly accepted, 
the soldier came on and found the money where he had 
secreted it; but unfortunately too late to afford any relief 
to Mr. Waddill, who had died of grief several years pre- 
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viously. This doubtful asset of the Danville bank had 
meanwhile been purchased by Major Sutherlin, who had 
left it by will to his daughter, the wife of Col. Francis L. 
Smith of Alexandria, a lady who probably was not born 
when the unfortunate bank director was plundered. 


A false suspicion, similar to that which rested upon 
Mr. Waddill and occasioned him so much unhappiness, 
also rested upon Captain Johnson, the master on an Eng- 
lish sloop navigating Lake Champlain in 1777. At that 
period the sum of 10,000 sovereigns ($50,000) in gold was 
sent from Quebec to General Burgoyne’s army. A portion 
of the route was by Lake Champlain; and Captain John- 
son undertook the conveyance of the treasure. After 
making sail with the gold aboard, the sloop was so hotly 
pursued by the Yankees that the captain concluded to 
scuttle her in East Bay; then he took himself to the 
woods. In a very short time the silt brought down by an 
adjacent creek hid the wreck of the sloop from sight; 
and when it became known that she had had a treasure 
aboard it was commonly believed that Captain Johnson 
had made away with it. Yet in 1901, a century and a 
quarter later, George B. West, a civil engineer, turned the 
course of the creek, searched for and found the sloop and 
broke into the cabin, where he discovered a few rusty 
muskets and an iron chest, the latter containing the lost 
treasure intact and quite unharmed by its long submersion. 
After being conveyed to a bank in Fair Haven a claim of 
treasure trove was filed by the state of Vermont; but it is 
believed that an amicable settlement was made with the 
ingenious and deserving finder. Yet no indemnity was 
ever offered to the heirs of Captain Johnson for the false 
suspicion of having embezzled this treasure, a suspicion 
which had unjustly rested upon him to the day of his 
death. 

In 1902 there died in the wilds of the Gatineau River 
of Canada a man named “Samuel Hawkins Napier,” who 
was one of the finders of the celebrated “Blanche Bark- 
ley” gold nugget. Except for the companionship of a 
faithful dog, Napier was alone at the time of his death, 
the nearest habitation being two hundred miles away. He 
appears to have perished from starvation, nothing in the 
shape of food being found in his cabin except the remains 
of some canned corned beef, of which in his distress he 
had evidently partaken too sparingly. 

The great golden nugget, of which he had been part 
proprietor, was found fifty years previously (1852) by 
four prospectors at Kingower, Australia, Napier being 
one of them. This mass of gold weighed 1,748 ounces and 
was valued at $34,525; although on account of its singular 
shape and beauty it really fetched $10,000 more. It was 
found thirteen feet beneath the surface and in ground 
which had been worked over during the previous year. 
Napier and his three companions took the nugget to Lon- 
don, where it was exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, for several months, the exhibition netting the own- 
ers about forty pounds sterling (or $200) per week. 

Napier was originally a purser on a Melbourne ship; 
then he went with his brother-in-law to the mines. After 
the big find and their arrival in London the lucky miners 
were permitted to be presented to Queen Victoria at Buck- 
ingham Palace; and when the nugget was sold Napier left 
for Bathurst, New Brunswick, where he became a member 
of the Provincial Parliament. But the Lure of Gold still 
attracted him, and in the endeavor to acquire more he lost 
all he had gained in Australia. Then he worked for hire 
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and finally stretched out into the wilds of the North, to 
again “prospect” for gold, and to die in want and solitude. 


In 1895 Joseph Shoemaker of Grayson, Carter County, 
Ky., received in payment for a horse, sold to an old farmer 
near the Lewis County line, $46, among which were three 
of the famous “Sprinkle Dollars” of the early thirties. It 
had been more than twenty years since any of these pecu- 
liar coins had appeared. The production of them recalled 
a queer character who flourished in the earlier part of the 
last century and died with a secret of treasure that has 
never been unearthed. Josiah Sprinkle lived in one of the 
roughest sections of Lewis County and on a line probably 
fifty miles from Grayson. In his time Washington, the 
county seat of Mason, and one of the oldest towns in the 
state, was a thriving settlement. One day Sprinkle, then 
well along in years, appeared at Washington with a buck- 
skin pouch full of silver dollars of his own make. The 
weight and ring of the coins were all that could be desired, 
and as they could be recoined at the Government Mint 
without loss or expense, they were readily accepted in pay- 
ment for merchandise. He spent these dollars freely; but 
upon being asked where he got them he shook his head 
knowingly and would only reply: “It does not matter, so 
long as I got them honestly; and there are plenty left.” 
The stamp upon these coins was an owl on one side and 
a six-cornered star on the other, both rudely delineated. 
When the Government learned of the matter it sent agents 
on to investigate. Sprinkle was arrested and tried for 
counterfeiting, but the dollars were proved to be of pure 
silver, without alloy, worth in fact more than a dollar 
each; and after an exciting trial, in which he was ac- 
quitted, Sprinkle reached down into a cavernous pocket, 
drew out a handful of the coins and paid his attorneys 
with them on the spot. Sprinkle was never afterward in- 
terrupted and he continued until his death to manufacture 
his dollars, how and where no one ever knew. He lived 
practically alone and died suddenly, carrying the secret 
of his mine and private mint to the grave. 


The present writer was personally acquainted with 
many of the “Forty-niners,” among them Captain Sutter, 
upon whose ranch the first nugget of 49 was found, and 
James Marshall, whose little daughter found it. Sutter’s 
ranch was overrun and pillaged by the horde of miners 
who invaded the place and he died about thirty years ago 
in straitened circumstances. Of old James Marshall let 
others speak: 

“James W. Marshall, the discoverer of gold in Cal- 
fornia, is in his old age a pensioner on the bounty of the 
people of the state of California, which, to him, more than 
to anybody else, owes its greatness and prosperity. Com- 
stock, the discoverer of the wonderful Lode which bears 
his name, ended his life in poverty and privation in the 
wilds of Montana, and not even a simple headboard marks 
the last resting place of the man whose discovery has 
added so much to the wealth and luxury of the human 
race. Colton, the discoverer of the ‘Bobtail’ lode in Colo- 
rado, which has yielded millions of dollars, is passing the 
evening of his days on a little ranch on the Platte River, 
where he is barely able to make a living.” (San Francisco 
Mining and Scientific Press, April 4, 1880.) 

“The late James W. Marshall was entitled to no credit 
for the discovery he made. In point of fact it was not a 
worked-for discovery; Indians, and after them Spaniards, 
had found gold nugezets and proclaimed their existence. 
Marshall happened to light upon some more, just at a 
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time when attention was attracted to California by its 
recent annexation to the United States; and as it was 
important that Americans should be induced to settle in 
the new territory, Marshall’s ‘Discovery’ was widely ad- 
vertised. It turned out that it was an important discov- 
ery; gold in such quantities had never been found before; 
there was a general rush of people from all parts of the 
world to California. But Marshall had not labored for 
this result. It is not as if he had burned the midnight 
oil for years in working out a problem for the benefit of 
mankind. He just dropped on gold ‘promiscuous,’ and if 
he had been a smart, careful man he would have made his 
fortune. He was ahead of all others in point of time, yet 
they bore off the rich prizes and he died a poor man.” 
(San Francisco Chronicle.) 


A few months after Hargreaves discovered gold in 
New South Wales a similar discovery was made in Vic- 
toria by James W. Esmond, an Irishman, originally from 
the Convict Colony; later on he was a laborer in the Cali- 
fornia mines. He left Port Philip for California in June, 
1849. Observing the similarity of the soil and other 
natural features near the gold diggings of California to 
these he had left behind him in pastoral Australia, he re- 
solved to return to Victoria and prospect for gold. This 
resolve was strengthened by the fact that Hargreaves, an 
American, who had the same idea and was bound on a sim- 
ilar errand, was a passenger on the same vessel that car- 
ried Esmond to Sydney. Esmond claimed that his first 
discovery was made at Clunes, before the discovery at 
Buninyong. The vicinity soon became a vast centre of 
industrial enterprise and wealth, embracing Clunes, Mt. 
Buninyong, Black Hill, Bakery Hill, Little Bendigo and 
the town of Ballarat. Seven years later Esmond was 
working as a laboring man for wages; and those who 
knew him wrote, “Whatever Esmond may have done for 
Victoria—and we have only to look around us everywhere 
to perceive the magnificent results of his discovery—he has 
done but little for himself. He is, in a word, a poor 
struggling man and one, too, approaching the season of 
the sere and yellow leaf. Let him then, for justice’s sake 
—we had almost said for pity’s sake—have a reach of the 
very reef he discovered and by discovering made a million 
fortunes for others, while aiding Britain in her wars and 
Britain’s sons in laying the foundation of an Empire in 
the South.” (Ballarat Star, Sept. 3, 1858.) 

But to this appeal no answer came and in 1870 Es- 
mond was still working as a laboring man at the very spot 
where he first found gold in Victoria. He has since died 
in poverty. 

The first discoverer of gold in Eastern Oregon is now 
sawing wood for a living in Baker City. (S. F. Chronicle, 
April 24, 1880.) 


Deeson, who in 1869 found the big nugget “Welcome 
Stranger” on Mt. Moliagal, Australia, a nugget that sold 
for 10,000 pounds sterling, soon lost his suddenly acquired 
fortune and fell into poverty. (S. F. Chronicle, Feb. 17, 
1884.) 


The discoverers of the “Geddes and Bertrand” mine 
of Eureka, Nev., in 1871, for which, after taking several 
millions out of the mine, they refused a million dollars in 
cash, lost their wealth and are now poor. One is working 


as a journeyman carpenter in San Francisco, the other 
as a journeyman tailor in Stockton. 
this time by the present author, 1880.) 


(Official report on 
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Edwin Fields, locator of the “Gilded Age” mine at 
Tombstone, Ariz., a mine which he sold for $600,000, died 
in a poor-house at Deming. (New York Times, Feb. 10, 
1896.) 

A wonderful strike of free gold was recently made in 
the “Ford and: Mullen” mine. Walter Ford, one of the 
owners, has become demented over his good fortune. (S. 
F. Mining and Scientific Press, Oct. 2, 1880.) 


“The old story: killed by his partners. Joe was 
known in Utah and Arizona as Mormon Joe; real name 
unknown; family unknown; property unknown.”  (Vir- 
ginia Enterprise, March 26, 1881.) 

“Dutch Fred, a well-known mine discoverer and 
more than once a rich man, was murdered by his partners, 
who coveted his find.” (S. F. Report, July 28, 1882.) 


“It is a common mistake to assume that gold was first 
found in California in 1848 or 1849. In those years it 
was first found in vast quantities, but it had been found 
in lesser quantities long before, chiefly in the southern 
part of California, where the principal Spanish settle- 
ments were located. Indeed, gold formed a small part of 
almost every shipment from the coast, the gold coming 
chiefly from placers in the neighborhood of Tehachipi, Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino. There were also workings 
in Baja Cal. One of the discoverers, Francisco Lopez, who 
in 1841 struck quite a rich placer in San Francisquito 
canyon, and for a while was the envied of the Mexican 
community, squandered his money, as all miners do, and 
died, as most miners do, in squalid poverty. The reason is 
that on the whole, gold doesn’t pay. A prospector may 
strike a bagful in one day, then he often spends a life- 
time in hunting for a second bagful, which is rarely 
found.” (Col. Warner, in a private letter.) 

The story is the same in other countries besides the 
United States; in the long run neither gold nor silver 
mining pays and even the exceptional miner often dies in 
poverty. In Mexico, two centuries ago, after paying one 
million five hundred thousand dollars in “quintos” to the 
King of Spain, Bartolomé Bravo de Acuna dicd in in- 
digence and was buried in charity; his heirs not even hay- 
ing a house to shelter them. 


“Three centuries ago Augustina de Zavala, after pay- 
ing eight hundred thousand dollars in quintos from his 
mine at Zacatecas, died in abject poverty. Mining is a 
form of gambling and even the fortunate ones live a glit- 
tering barbaric life.” (Charles F. Lummis in Harper's 
for February, 1879.) 

If now it be asked why gold or silver mining, on the 
whole, does not pay, the answer is to be found in Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt’s admirable and profound work 
on “The Fluctuations of Gold” (English edition, New 
York, 1900). Because, says that great traveler, historian 
and philosopher, the product of the modern miner has to 
contend in the markets of the world with an immense stock 
on hand of those metals in the shape of coins saved up 
from all past ages, a stock constantly increasing in vol- 
ume. This, combined with other causes, continually 
lowers the purchasing value of these metals in commodi- 
ties and services, a fact which any retrospect of prices 
must impress upon all except the most superficial in- 
quirer. A corollary of this fact has an important bearing 
upon loans on long time to governments having the power 
to repay them from taxation, levied at the time when the 
loans fall due. 
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The Place of Bank Supervision in the 
Promotion of Sound Banking 


A Plea for the More General Adoption of Internal 
Auditing as an Essential Part of Adminis- 
tration, for the Maintenance of Records of 
Credit Information by All Banks, and for a 
More Effective Supervision of Banks by 
Means of Examinations that Will Not 
Attempt to Take the Place of Auditing, but 
Will Rather Supervise or Inspect Adminis- 
tration in the Interest of Sound Banking. 


BY WM. G. BLISS 


ANKING, like every other business, involves the 
B risk of losses, and we are not likely to reach the 

time when losses will become unknown; but we 
should speedily reach the time when effective methods for 
their prevention are in use in all the banks. The losses 
sustained by most banks are such as to affect the profits 
of the stockholders only; but in some instances, they have 
been such as to imperil the existence of the bank, if not 
to close it. 

Whatever the interests affected by these losses, there 
seems to be considerable misapprehension in regard to 
their sources and causes; the persons responsible for the 
adoption of effective methods of prevention; the most 
effective methods of loss prevention; and the purpose and 
scope of bank supervision. This misapprehension, in my 
opinion, is responsible for inadequate internal auditing in 
most banks, and for the adoption and continuance of 
methods in bank examinations that are altogether ineffec- 
tive in preventing the more important losses, and only 
partially effective in preventing the less important. 

In other words, the misapprehension has led to the 
attempt to make examinations take the place of auditing, 
instead of making it supervisory, or to undertake ‘to ac- 
complish that which it is the duty and function of the 
bank’s administration to do. As a result, so much time 
is expended by the examiner in detail work that the more 
important supervision, requiring more intelligence and a 
broader experience, has frequently been passed by, and 
the fundamental errors of numbers of banks in the exten- 
sion of credit have thus not been discovered until too late 
to prevent what are frequently unnecessary losses. 

In the hope of throwing some practical light on the 
subject, the writer offers the following by way of dis- 
cussion and suggestion: 


Sources and Causes of Losses 

All losses may be grouped in one of three general 
classes, viz.: 

(1) Losses due to highway robbery and forgery; 

(2) Losses due to inadequate internal control, reg- 
ulation and analysis; 

(3) Losses due to bad loans, discounts, and invest- 
ments. 

Losses due to highway robbery and forgery.—These 
losses are taken care of most efficiently by the Protective 
Department of the American Bankers Association, and 
do not require special consideration in this paper, except 


as their possibility may indicate a lack of proper safe- 
guards and laxity of discipline. 

Losses due to inadequate internal control, regulation 
and analysis, comprising defalcations by officers and 
clerks, those due to clerical and official errors of all kinds 
and those due to the lack of adequate analysis.—Losses of 
this class generally disclose laxity in the internal regu- 
lation of a bank. With a few notable exceptions, there- 
fore, they are more aggravating to the administration 
when they occur, than important in their effect on the 
stockholders and depositors; and this is particularly true 
in the case of a defalcation in a bank that is protected by 
fidelity bonds. 

There are petty losses, due to clerical errors of officers 
and clerks, that are not discovered because no adequate 
system of checking or proving the work has been adopted, 
and there are other losses frequently serious that are 
due to the lack of any analysis of earnings, expenses, in- 
dividual deposit accounts, etc. 

All losses of this class are made possible and are 
more frequent in banks where poor discipline permits or 
encourages carelessness, or where there is no internal 
supervision that is independent of the general administra- 
tion, or where the bank is operated by that most danger- 
ous of bank officers, with small capacity and limited ex- 
perience who is satisfied with his own attainments and 
sees no need or possibility of improvement. 

Losses due to bad loans, discounts and investments. 
—The sources of the most serious and continuous losses 
sustained by banks are unsecured or insufficiently secured 
loans and overdrafts (including ever-certifications) , which 
cannot be liquidated, and investments in securities of no 
intrinsic or marketable value. The accumulation of such 
loans will frequently wreck a bank. 

The causes of losses that are not fraudulent on the 
part of the borrower are found in the following condi- 
tions: 

(1) Lack of credit information and what may be 
called “credit instinct”; with lack of good 
judgment and a knowledge of the kind and 
degree of risk that a bank may reasonably as- 
sume in its loans and investments. . 

(2) The making of unsecured commercial loans 
without independently good indorsements, when 
the indications are clear that the request for 
accommodation is due to lack of sufficient work- 
ing capital. 
The discount of receivables of subsidiary or 
affiliated firms or corporations for the holding 
or parent concern, or the notes of the parent 
concern indorsed by subsidiaries, where the 
paper is purely accommodation paper. = 
The promising or offering of loan facilities 
without adequate credit information or inves- 
tigation as an inducement to the opening 
of deposit accounts, followed by the actual 
granting of unjustified loans. 

The making of loans secured by collateral for 
which there is an insufficient market or none 
at all, the taking over of which in satisfaction 
of such loans would place the bank in posses- 
sion of securities or properties that could not 


be disposed of or operated except at a loss. 
(6) The investment of such an amount in the obli- 


(3 


— 


(4 


(5 


gations of one or more corporations as to make 
it an unliquid asset, or one that may necessi- 
tate taking over and operating the corporation 
for self-protection. 


Adoption of Effective Methods of Prevention 


In practice, the responsibility for the minor losses, 
whether by defalcation or otherwise, is placed on the 
official staff of the bank; and that for losses from bad 
loans and investments, on the directors or trustees and the 
official staff jointly. As regards the former, directors or 
trustees are seldom regarded by themselves or others as 
being responsible for a sufficient acquaintance with the 
detail or operation of a bank to enable them to know 
whether its administration is efficiently conducted. Con- 
sequently, it has not been generally regarded as of suffi- 
cient importance that they receive written reports of 
internal affairs or of laxity in detail, so that they have 
exercised little, if any, effective supervision over the inter- 
nal administration. 

Three reasons for this may be mentioned: The slow- 
ness with which directors have come to appreciate and 
live up to their full responsibility, and the general 
assumption that the only officers contemplated by the Fed- 
eral and state banking laws are president, vice-president, 
and cashier or treasurer, secretary and assistants, and no 
other is necessary; the assumption that the election or 
appointment of any one as an officer necessarily implies 
that authority to sign or execute obligations of the bank 
should be given him; and finally, the fear that it will be 
regarded as a reflection upon the administration for the 
board to make use of independent official means of inter- 
nal inspection that shall report its findings to them. 

As regards the more important losses, it is too fre- 
quently the case that the directors have not insisted on 
the adoption of the best methods of obtaining and record- 
ing the credit information necessary to a fair judgment 
of the loans and investments; and laxity in this has had 
a tendency to weaken the effectiveness of the board’s 
supervision of the official staff in the most vital point of 
administration. 

The adoption of ways and means of reducing, if not 
entirely preventing the three classes of losses described 
is and should be regarded by all banks as an essential to 
sound internal administration. 

The prevention of the first class is effectively accom- 
plished by requiring vigilance and care on the part of 
employees, supported and supplemented by the Protective 
Department of the American Bankers Association, which 
secks to prevent losses from without by making highway 
rebbery and forgery so dangerous that few will at- 
tempt it. 

The prevention of the second class is accomplished 
in two ways: (1) the administrative, that seeks to pre- 
vent losses from defalcations by clerks by shifting them 
from one position to another without notice so frequently 
as to increase the difficulty of concealment, and that seeks 
to obtain accuracy by developing the efficient general 
utility clerk; and (2) the supervisory or auditing, which 
seeks to prevent losses from defalcation, from clerical 
errors of officers and clerks, etc., (a) by making the for- 
mer so difficult and dangerous, if not impossible of con- 
cealment as at least to prevent them from assuming large 
preportions before discovery (b) by detection of errors 
before it is too late to recover on them; and (c) by such 
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analysis as will enable the bank to regulate intelligently 
its expenses, the payment of interest on deposits, and the 
extent to which banking facilities may be extended with- 
out remuneration, etc. It becomes effectively preventive 
through the following up of the shifting of clerks, the 
continuous checking of calculations and entries, repeated 
verifications of possession and of genuineness of assets 
and of the correctness of the records of assets and liabil- 
ities, and an analysis of costs and earnings and expenses, 
etc., all made by a person other than the one responsible 
for them, and other than a signing officer of the bank. 
In banks operating foreign exchange departments analysis 
as well as auditing is essential, for it is a department in 
which losses can be readily concealed from the manage- 
ment, and only competent analysis can detect them. The 
official title of such a person should be auditor or in- 
spector. 

Examining is frequently confused with auditing, from 
which it differs vitally. Examining is periodical rather 
than continuous, and once or twice a year takes up or 
verifies what is called for on a given date by the general 
ledger, the correctness of which is assumed; while audit- 
ing verifies the correctness of the record as well as the 
possession of assets. 

To appreciate the importance of auditing, and its 
place in bank administration, it is necessary that certain 
facts with regard to men, methods, and the office of 
auditor should receive consideration. 

First: Practically every man who enters the service 
of a bank, either as officer or clerk, does so with the 
expectation of proving himself trustworthy in every re- 
spect; but all men do not start out with equal strength 
of principle or purpose. 

In the case of officers, the small number that prove 
dishonest have become so largely through association in 
their official capacity with unscrupulous men of financial 
influence, or get-rich-quick impulses, or through ambitious 
attempts to live beyond their income. 

In the case of clerks, the small number that have 
proved dishonest have become so mainly through the influ- 


.ence of evil associates (generally outside of the bank), or 


through lack of proper discipline and regulation in the 
bank; or through circumstances unfortunately aggravated 
by a short-sighted policy, all too common among banks, 
which builds up a greater surplus or pays larger dividends 
than necessary, at the expense of the clerks’ salaries, dis- 
regarding their position, responsibilities and required 
standard of living. 

Second, losses that are due to defalcation of clerks 
are more frequent than those due to defalcations of 
officers, but they are also usually of smaller amounts. It 
is quite possible, if not probable, that in the absence of 
auditing control there have been irregularities and actual 
defaleations in banks that have been made good by those 
committing them before discovery, but however this may 
be, it is quite well known that whatever his position in 
the bank, the defaulter studies the bank’s system of inter- 
nal control, if it has any, and notes its weak points, to 
detremine how he may successfully conceal his operations. 
He then sees to it that he books of the bank are properly 
in balance, and the bank’s records in agreement with what 
will be found by the examiner, and as an evidence of his 
loyalty and faithfulness he makes his services so impor- 
tant to the bank that his failure to take any vacation, or, 
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at most, to break his vacations into week-end absences, is 
appreciated. 

There are two principal factors that operate con- 
stantly to prevent men who lack strong character and 
“principle from yielding to the temptation to default: The 
desire to establish and maintain a reputation for integrity 
because it is the best policy, and the fear of detection in 
wrongdoing, with its consequent loss of character and 
standing. There are also two principal factors that 
operate constantly to prevent men who are careless from 
causing losses by errors, etc.: The desire to establish and 
maintain a reputation for accuracy and efficiency, with 
the probability of reward by promotion, and the fear of 
loss of position, or of demotion on account of inaccuracy 
and inefficiency. 

It is therefore clearly shortsighted, if not criminal 
negligence, on the part of any beard or officer to shirk 
responsibility in these matters on the plausible excuse that 
if a man is going wrong he will find a way to do so, what- 
ever the obstacles that may be placed in his way; for 
practically no man wants to go wrong, but does so only 
under pressure of circumstances which he is unwilling or 
unable to control. An obligation, therefore, rests on every 
bank administration to place the best available safeguards 
about its staff in order to prevent able and valuable men 
from yielding to temptation to default, and to encourage 
men who would otherwise grow careless to become and 
remain accurate and efficient; and the bank that does 
this, whether from altruistic motives, or from those of 
self-interest, is bound to suffer far less than the one that 
is indifferent to these essentials of good administration. 

If these considerations have been fairly and correctly 
stated, and if it is conceded that in principle internal 
auditing, as here outlined, and as distinguished from 
examinations, is not only desirable but essential to effi- 
ciency in internal administration, we are then confronted 
with some very practical questions: Is it feasible, in some 
form, in all banks, regardless of size? What should be 
the relation of the auditor to the board, the offieers, and 
the clerks? What ways and means of accomplishing it 
should be adopted in banks not large enough to.require 
the continuous services of an auditor? 

To the first question, it has been proved feasible in 
the larger banks, and after inquiry made of officers of 
a few small country banks, I believe the answer to be that 
it is feasible in the smaller banks. To the second, the 
auditor of a bank should derive his authority from the 
board and not from the cashier or other officer of the 
bank. He should not be a signing officer of the bank, 
on the ground that he should not be in a position to exe- 
cute a liability of the bank, because his duties should be 
those of approval or criticism, and few men criticize their 
own acts very severely, even when necessary. A clerk 
seldom makes a good auditor in the institution in which 
he has been employed unless he receives appointment 
directly from the board; for without such appointment 
his special relation as auditor to the officers and clerks 
of the bank will probably be misunderstood. The desire 
to avoid creating the office of auditor, and the unjustified 
and incorrect assumption that examinations by govern- 
ment agents accomplish all that is necessary, are prob- 
ably the chief reasons why so little careful thought and 
consideration have been given this subject. To the third 
no rule can be laid down, but a few suggestions may be 
offered: (1) One or more days of intelligent auditing 
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every week, or two weeks, or every month, according to 
the size and needs of the bank, is the equivalent of con- 
tinuous auditing in a bank large enough to have an 
auditor on its official staff. (2) Public accountants are to 
be found who are eapable of discharging the duties of the 
official auditor in the manner suggested, and should this 
form of auditing be developed, it will, no doubt, have a 
tendency to create a department in public accounting that 
will attract men of actual banking experience, thereby 
improving the service rendered. 

The methods by which the third class of losses (those 
due to bad loans and investments) may be prevented are 
suggested by the statement of their causes already given; 
but the following indicates the essential points: 

An actual and careful appraisal or preliminary 
valuation of the offerings (loans, discounts and in- 
vestment securities) before they are accepted, and 
the depositors’ and stockholders’ funds or credit is 
given out. 

A more frequent valuation or appraisal by the ad- 
ministration and the board of the bank’s complete 
inventory or list of its negotiable and convertible 
assets, to determine their liquid value in order that 
self-deception as to the value of those assets may be 
avoided, the bank saved from bad losses, and the 
borrower be ge oe from getting into deeper water. 

It would be difficult for a bank to regulate its 
loans so that all could be liquidated with equal readi- 
ness. Nevertheless, the increased use of appraisals 
will enable banks to lessen, if not altogether to pre- 
vent, losses from this source. This will be true par- 
ticularly if, in connection with this appraisal, due 
appreciation is had for the fact that the balance of 
the annual net earning power, after allowing for 
dividends, has a very direct bearing upon the amount 
of risk that a bank is justified in assuming in its 
loans to each borrower irrespective of the maximum 
limit fixed by the law. 


Three practical questions are suggested by these 
statements: 


1.. What is valuation or appraisal as applied to 
a bank’s assets? 

2. How should it be accomplished? 

3. Is it possible in some form in all banks re- 
gardless of size? 


(1) Valuation or appraisal, as here used, consists in 
determining with reasonable accuracy whether each item 
of the assets is worth its face or that at which the bank 
carries it, and whether it is a quick or a slow asset, or 
whether it is of doubtful value, or only collectible in part, 
and what the loss will be, if any. 

As it relates to unsecured loans and discounts, it 
consists in determining as fully as possible from well 
arranged facts each borrower’s ability to liquidate his 
loan at its maturity or on demand, without involving 
himself in bankruptcy. 

As it relates to secured loans and discounts, it con- 
sists in determining as fully as possible whether, in the 
event of the borrower’s inability to pay his loan at its 
maturity or on demand, the collateral security can be 
sold or taken over in full satisfaction of the loan or 
whether the borrower is good for the loan regardless of 
the collateral security deposited. 

As it relates to investment securities, it consists in 
determining whether there is a market for them, and if 
there is, the price at which they could be sold within a 
reasonable time. 

(2) Valuation or appraisal can be made most ef- 
fectively and satisfactorily by those banks in which credit 
information is considered of such importance that it is 
made a matter of record, and is so assembled that it is 
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available to officers and directors for their guidance in ex- 
tending credit or in refusing it. 

Credit information may be described as the facts that 
are necessary to a fair and sound judgment by the bank of 
the amount that may be safely loaned to a customer and 
the terms and conditions under which it should be loaned. 

These facts cover the following: 


Personal character, integrity and antecedents. 

Business or trade reputation; whether prompt or 
slow in paying trade debts, and practice as to taking 
cash discounts. 

Banking reputation: whether prompt or slow in 
taking up loans; whether continuously or intermit- 
tently a ensewers average deposit balance; whether 
a borrower at other banks and a depositor as well; 
whether a borrower by issuing his paper through 
commercial paper brokers. 

Financial statements at fiscal periods and balance 
sheets at other times, assembled on a comparison 
sheet; information as to nature of bills receivable 
and accounts receivable, whether they are those of 
subsidiary or affiliated companies, and whether given 
for actual values received or for accommodation; if 
there is bonded indebtedness, its rate and maturity. 

Financial statements of subsidiary and affiliated 
corapanies of same date as the parent company. 

Profit and loss accounts, to show whether the busi- 
ness is profitably conducted; what part of net profits 
are left in the business; what devoted to betterment 
of plant, or to fixed assets; and what are drawn out 
of the business or paid out in extra dividends. 

In special cases where the amount of the indebted- 
ness and the earning power indicate, there should be 
reports of qualified engineers as to the efficiency of 
plants, both as to installation and operation. 


It works an injustice to the stockholders when a bank 
officer or a director, having this information, fails to 
place it on record so that the facts are available to any- 
one taking his place or whenever otherwise necessary, or 
when not having such information fails to obtain it. Such 
facts should be regarded as the property of the bank. 
Numerous losses have been traced to the extension of 
credit on a verbal statement, without guarantee, to the 
effect that the borrower is “all right,” where; if the facts 
were known, neither the person making such a statement 
nor the board would authorize the loan. 

Banks in the smaller cities and towns are in much 
closer touch with their borrowers and with local enter- 
prises generally than those in large cities. When extend- 
ing credit they rely on that personal touch or acquaintance 
supported by general information as to the business rather 
than by actual or specific knowledge of its condition and 
of the yearly progress made. This method in any bank 
permits the making of unsecured loans to individuals, 
firms and corporations that are not in sound condition, 
and of loans secured by stocks of local corporations that 
cannot be marketed, and that therefore often constitute 
permanent loans of capital. 

Prejudice on the part of the borrower against disclos- 
ing his actual condition has been difficult to overcome, but 
is gradually disappearing; for borrower and bank are 
slowly coming to grasp the real nature of their relation 
to each other. Intelligent insistence on the part of the 
bank for financial information from the borrower is con- 
stantly bringing to light the facts: First, that there is a 
considerable number of borrowers who do not know how 
to set up a correct statement that will show their actual 
positicn and who do not keep a profit and loss account, 
because they do not recognize the importance of doing so. 
Second, that there are others who fully understand the 
importance of both statement and profit-and-loss account, 
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but who, under one pretext or another, decline or hesitate 
to furnish either one or both of them to the bank. 

It is said that, in numbers, a large proportion of fail- 
ures are honest, i. e., they are not fraudulent. If this is 
true, we must conclude, with respect to those concerns 
that have failed and that were borrowers from the banks, 
that blame attaches to the banks for loaning to them 
without first obtaining all the facts on which to base their 
judgment of the propriety or safety of making the loan. 

In the case of failures of large concerns, it is evident 
generally that had the banks required full information in 
the beginning the failure would have been prevented and 
the bank would have suffered no loss. 


Purpose and Scope of Bank Supervision. 


The popular impression of what a bank examiner 
does is (1) that he counts the cash and other convertible 
assets “to see if they are there”; (2) that he proves up 
the books, whatever that may mean, probably “to see 
that they are correctly footed”; and (3) that he endeavors 
to learn whether any of the banking laws have been 
broken. This impression has been fostered, if not created, 
by the actual belief that the average examiner represents 
the Comptroller of the Currency or the State Banking 
Department, a belief that has been approved by thcm 
in effect if not in intent. 

It has been considered most important to discover or 
uncover petty defalcations, and the more difficult and 
more important task of discovering or uncovering those 
fundamental errors of administration that make defalca- 
tions and more serious losses possible have been passed 
by. This policy has had a tendency to produce examiners 
who are either mechanical checkers of detail or who con- 
sider themselves detectives looking for criminals and for 
the technical infraction or evasion of the banking laws. 

The bald statement of a few facts that are well 
known to thoughtful and experienced examiners and bank 
officers, and that indicate the inadequacy of the policy 
followed for detection of wrongdoing should suffice to 
modify if it does not entirely remove some of the illusion 
that has grown up around bank examinations. 

(1) A defalcation is very rarely discovered by the 
examiner unless he stumbles upon it because it has been 
poorly concealed. The reason for this is that no man 
commits a wrong without concealing it as fully as possible 
in order to avoid the contingency of discovery before he 
shall have had the always expected opportunity to make 
it geod. By a little careful study of examinations and of 
other loopholes that might possibly expose him, he learns 
what is essential to prevent discovery and to deceive the 
examiner and the bank itself. 

(2) An examination does not permit satisfactory 
proof of possession of assets and absence of wrongdoing 
unless the examiner assumes charge of every department 
simultaneously and makes an independent proof. This 
is practically an impossible procedure in most banks for 
an examiner, but a competent internal auditor, taking 
one department at a time, proving it up and verifying all 
entries and acknowledgments, can obtain a most satisfac- 
tory proof of the actual correctness of each department. 

(3) An examination begun early enough in the morn- 
ing to permit sealing of all the safes and vaults before 
the assets are removed affords a reasonably satisfactory 
proof of possession of the assets called for, provided that 
the examiner maintains control over the assets until tiuey 
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are checked. But it furnishes only proof of possession of 
that for which the records call, and must necessarily pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the records are correct and 
that all notes and loans are genuine, whereas probably 
every defalcation is covered by an alteration of the rec- 
ords or by failure to make a complete record of each 
transaction (called deferred credits). Unless then their 
correctness is verified by an aud?t—by checking all entries 
and, in the case of loans, discounts, and deposits, verifying 
them by certificate of borrower or depositor, the mere 
proof of possession of what the records call for affords 
no certain proof of the absence of wrongdoing. 

(4) Losses by defalcations are much more frequently 
exposed by some one connected with the bank than by the 
examiner, and are found because of some slip or miscal- 
culation on the part of the defaulter in the daily routine. 

An outline of the detail work in an examination will 
emphasize the truth of these facts: 

Counting the cash: The instances are rare where 
the examiner’s count of the cash has disclosed a shortage 
of any consequence or one that was due to a defalcation 
by one of the tellers. The reason is shown by results 
of investigations made after a defalcation has come to 
light, for such shortages are concealed usually by a false 
charge against an account or by a worthless check or by 
withholding credit until a later date for a remittance 
or a deposit received. The examiner has no means at his 
disposal nor the time for following up all the debits and 
credits for one or more days to verify the work. 

Proving the loans and discounts: The mechanical 
checking of the notes to the tickler or running them 
up on the adding machine does not prove the genuine- 
ness of the notes held or that none has been included 
or omitted from the list, but merely that for the gen- 
eral ledger figure the bank holds the necessary pieces of 
paper. 

Checking the collateral to secured loans: This merely 
verifies the bank’s record of collateral held, but does not 
prove that the collateral is intact without a certificate 
from the borrower of what he claims. 

Counting the investment securities: This only proves 
that the bank holds the securities called for by the record, 
and not the correctness of the record. 

Reconciling bank balances: The errors brought to 
light by this operation are very few and insignificant and 
out of proportion to the labor, stationery, etc., used, be- 
cause the existence of a deferred credit is one that the 
examiner cannot verify by this means. 

Footing individual and bank ledgers: This can only 
be of value when the correctness of balances is verified 
by the depositors. 

Proving certificates of deposit, cashier’s checks, certi- 
fied checks, stock ledgers, etc. This is merely a checking 
operation that has very little merit when done by the 
examiner except to prove accuracy of records. 

All of the foregoing should not be understood to 
imply in any sense that an examiner need never make 
such proofs; but that as now done they are too super- 
ficial to be of any real importance, and might be omitted 
at his discretion. In cases where after one or more days 
of investigation of a bank, he finds it conducted with 
such a degree of laxity as to warrant his making such an 
examination, he should do it, and do it most critically and 
thoroughly, with little reference to the time consumed; 
but it should come as a result of his general investigation 
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of the bank’s system of control, and not precede it. Such 
an examination may be begun after one or more days 
spent in the bank, or on a return visit, and is more likely 
to disclose any serious irregularities than is the present 
method. 

But it may be asked, Has not the present practice in 
bank examinations, despite these serious limitations, had 
a moral effect that has proved a deterrent from wrong- 
doing, and that its continuation is, therefore, justified? 
It is impossible either to affirm or deny that it has had 
such an effect, but for purposes of argument, admitting 
that it has, it does not follow that external supervision 
by governmental or other agencies should relieve a bank’s 
administration of its obligations to have continuous in- 
ternal auditing that will accomplish the same thing 
more effectively. It does, however, argue two things: 
(1) that supervision should actually supervise and know 
that the banks are maintaining a system of auditing that 
is capable of having such a deterrent influence, and (2) 
that its scope should be so enlarged as to cover other and 
more important departments, and thus help to prevent the 
banks from sustaining those more serious losses that are 
due to bad loans and investments. In other words, the 
aim and purpose of supervision should be the protection 
of depositors and stockholders by lIcssening if not alto- 
gether preventing loose and unsound practices in banking. 
To attain this result, the character and form of examina- 
tion must be altered and methods must be employed that 
are reasonable, suggestive, constructive and protective. 

The adoption of the following program is suggested 
as a step in the right direction, each division of the work 
being stated in the order of its importance. 

1. An appraisal of the assets—loans, discounts and 
investments—as called for by the records of the bank 
without necessarily verifying their actual possession. The 
purpose of this appraisal should be to determine whether 
the assets are liquid, whether the bank is carrying them 
at a reasonable or inflated value, and to judge the general 
character of its administration. 

2. An examination of its profit and loss account. 
The purpose of this should be to determine the bank’s 
progress by noting the amount of gross and net earnings, 
exclusive of special profits, for two or more consecutive 
years, and the relation of the regular dividend to the net 
earning power. 

3. An investigation of the bank’s system of internal 
audit. The purpose of this should be to determine whether 
the bank is properly protecting its staff from opportunities 
for wrongdoing, and its depositors and stockholders from 
the effects of such wrongdoing, and whether it is en- 
forcing accuracy. 

4. An investigation of the bank’s records to deter- 
mine its observance of the laws. 

Then at the discretion of the examiner. . 

5. A verification of the bank’s possession of the 
assets called for by its records on the date of the exam- 
ination (on the assumption that its records are correct). 

6. A comparison of the subsidiary records of its 
liabilities with the controlling accounts. 

The work thus outlined for the examiner is relatively 
much more difficult than the present form of examination 
and calls for men possessing some practical knowledge of 
bank administration; men of good judgment and dis- 
crimination, acquainted with the principles of credit ex- 
tension and bank management, and who in their investiga- 
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tion will intelligently adapt themselves to the location, 
conditions and character of the bank under examination 
and the community it serves; men who while adhering to 
sound principles are not picayune in their criticisms. 

Of such men there are undoubtedly a considerable 
number already engaged in examining but whose abil- 
ities have not been tested and whose usefulness has been 
unduly restricted by present methods. 

If the plan here outlined should appear to some as 
too radical a departure from precedent, it should only be 
necessary to point to the fact that where, under present 
practice, a bank has suddenly becn discovered to be on the 
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verge of insolvency, because previous examinations have 
been concerned with detail checking only, the entire at- 
tention is immediately turned to the loans, discounts and 
investments, and drastic measures are taken in the hope 
that the bank may be saved. 

In conclusion, the Federal reserve banks with their 
examining powers, and clearing house associations through 
their departments of examination, can easily take the 
lead in a reform that is bound to produce satisfactory 
results in better banking practice and with less interfer- 
ence with routine, and the Federal and state banking de- 
partments will, I believe, speedily follow. 


A. B. A. BURGLARY INSURANCE COMPANY REFERENDUM 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL-BULLETIN: 


Sir.—The proposed referendum vote on the organiza- 
tion of a bank burglary and fidelity bond insurance com- 
pany by members of the American Bankers Association 
has aroused the burglary insurance and bonding com- 
panies to a state of mind bordering on panic and this 
state of mind is revealed in the frantic efforts of the in- 
surance companies to prevent a fair and unbiased vote 
being taken by the committee appointed for that purpose 
at the last meeting of the Executive Council of the 
A. B. A. held at Briarcliff, N. Y. 

The literature being circulated in this connection by 
the insurance companies contains so many misleading 
and unfair statements that it is only right members of 
the A. B. A. in all parts of the country should have before 
them at this time a plain statement of facts relating to 
the burglary insurance and bonding business as applied 
to the banks of the country. 

A back fire has been started by the insurance com- 
panies in the united effort on their part .to lead the 
minds of bankers away from the facts. 


Bankers are accused (?) in some of the literature 
sent out in this connection of making profits far in excess 
of the profits in writing burglary insurance and bonds. 

This may be true in some cases, but is it true that 
banks are bound up in combines such as the burglary 
association and the surety association, and that rates are 
put into effect without reference to actual concétions pre- 
vailing or as to loss and expense ratios? Is it true that 
the making of rates by banks is placed in the hands of 
one man and rules and regulations promulgated by him 
enforced arbitrarily, as is said to be true with the bur- 
glary insurance companies? 


Is it not true that combines of this character would 
be considered combines in restraint of trade if engaged in 
the buying and selling of any commodity other. than 
insurance? 

Where does a bank gain any unfair advantage over 
a community or any individual if by reason of conditions 
prevailing in that community a bank with a small cap- 
ital is made the custodian of deposits aggregating many 
times its capital and through this combination of circum- 
stances shows a large profit account? Does not the rule 
of supply and demand fix absolutely and unrelentingly 


the rate at which a bank can loan its deposits in any 
community? 


Do the gentlemen who are making such a frenzied 
effort to defeat a fair expression of the views of the 
bankers of the country in the proposed referendum vote, 
conduct the business of the companies they represent 
along the same natural and honorable lines which govern 
the business of banking? 

These gentlemen acknowledge that they are fighting 
mutual insurance in all of the literature which is being 
hurriedly placed before the members of the American 
Bankers Association at this time. They are fighting a 
plan of insurance which is governed by the same fair and 
natural laws which govern the business of the banker. 
I find they carry on this warfare against mutual insur- 
ance by endeavoring to cripple in all possible ways the 
business of the two mutual companies now engaged in 
writing bank burglary insurance. That they have quietly 
agreed not to grant any reinsurance privilege to mutual 
companies, etc. 

In literature recently sent out by the combined com- 
panies the statement is made that a steady decline in 
burglary insurance and bonding rates has taken place 
during the past ten years; while the rate manuals now in 
force show an advance in rates of from 30 to 40 per cent. 
over the manual rates of 1909 in the classes of bank 
safes that are burglarized. The manual now in use shows 
slight reductions in the rates on the high class bank safes 
but no such reduction as should be shown if the improve- 
ments in methods and material used in the construction 
of bank safes, which has taken place in the past ten 
years, are considered, and records I have been able to 
examine fail to show any reduction in the cost of bank 
fidelity bonds as compared with the rates in force in 1905 
and 1906. 

The American Bankers Association and the various 
state associations spend enormous sums of money annu- 
ally in protective work, and statistics got out year after 
year by the Protective Department of the American Bank- 
ers Association show that the losses by burglary to mem- 
bers of the Association are negligible, and yet non-member 
banks can obtain bank burglary insurance at exactly the 
same rates that member banks pay. What stronger argu- 
ment can be used to show that the work the special A. 
B. A. committee is trying to accomplish by establishing a 
bank burglary insurance and bank fidelity bond insurance 
company for A. B. A. members should be supported by 


every member of the American Bankers Association? 
J. B. 8. 


— 
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THE PROSPECT FOR DOLLAR EXCHANGE 


BY S. R. WAGEL 


HE entry of the United States into the world con- 
flict, and the part the country is now playing, 
has once again revived the question of Dollar Ex- 
change. The discussion is no longer. academic, as it was 
two years ago. Much water has flowed under the bridge; 
although the practical achievement has been compara- 
tively slight, what little has been done hitherto has been 
effective. Now, it is the opinion of many competent au- 
thorities that the changes that have taken place during 
the past two years—especially the events of the past 
six months—should hasten the much desired result. 


It was not until eight months after the outbreak 
of the war in Europe that any serious thought was given 
to the prospect of the establishment of the “dollar ex- 
change.” It is needless to state that prior to August, 
1914, the United States was a debtor nation, the value of 
the holdings of American securities in Europe being vari- 
ously estimated at from $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. 
The margin between our exports and imports was devoted 
to paying interest to European owners of American se- 
curities—apart from other methods adopted to discharge 
our obligations. Being a debtor nation, it is not surpris- 
ing that the outbreak of the war should have led to a 
temporary disorganization of our financial and economic 
fabric. It took six months for us to get on our feet 
once again. But early in 1915 we were face to face 
with a new phenomenon. All the European belligerents 
began to look to us for help—principally for supplies of 
war materials. From the very outset the Central Powers 
were eliminated; they were unable to trade with us, be- 
cause of the effectiveness of the British and Allied block- 
ade. England, France and the rest of the Allies began 
to increase trade with us. Among the notable surprises 
of the war are the extent to which the Allies were obli-ed 
to make purchases in the United States, as well as the 
capacity of the United States to supply all the needs of 
the Allies. Month after month the trade in war materials 
and foodstuffs was increasing by leaps and bounds. But 
the war was responsible for the fact that the Allies were 
unable to manufacture and sell to us—as well as to 
the rest of the world—the same amount of goods as 
before the war. The balance against the Allies was 
mounting up to unheard-of proportions. As the normal 
method of settlement—that of exchange of commodities 
for commodities—was unavailable, new methods had to 
be adopted. Before June, 1915, the normal total of trade 
credits was exhausted, and the banks and manufacturers 
needed adjustment of accounts very badly. Three methods 
open were: 1, the return of American securities held 
in Europe; 2, shipment of gold to the United States from 
the Allied countries; 3, the raising of loans in the United 
States. It is well known that all three methods were 
adopted. 


Our trade with the neutral countries in Europe, 
South and Central America, as well as Asia and Africa, 
did not present any serious problems. The United States 
has always been accustomed to sell less than it bought 
from them. The only change brought about by the war 
was that both sales and purchases increased in volume 
and value. The progress of events has, however, tended 
to reduce the disparity, especially as the market for 


American goods in neutral countries has been steadily 
developing in the meanwhile. 

The fact that the United States was reducing its 
liabilities in Europe and was gradually growing to be a 
creditor nation in a small way gave impetus to the move- 
ment for the introduction of dollar exchange. Owing, 
however, to the lack of understanding of international 
finance, our bankers and economists paid little or no 
attention to factors that should have received their seri- 
ous consideration. It was not understood at the outset 
that London had firmly intrenched itself as the interna- 
tional money market, having been the creditor of almost 
all the rest of the world for several decades. It had, 
moreover, been the habit of almost every other country 
in the world to send surplus funds to London, with the 
assurance that money would find a ready market there; 
moreover, money was always readily obtainable in London 
at a reasonable price. The value of the international 
commerce controlled by London ran to several billions of 
dollars. There was no undue disparity between the pur- 
chases and sales, not only of Great Britain, but also of 
the component parts of the empire. 

When the subject of dollar exchange was first mooted 
in the United States, the situation was about as follows: 
Although obligations abroad were being reduced, the 
United States still continued to be a debtor country. 
While sales to the Allied countries were of much larger 
volume than our purchases from the same countries, our 
balance of trade with the rest of the world was against 
us. As most of our dealings were with the Allied coun- 
tries, the chances of the establishment of an interna- 
tional money market in New York grew to be very slim. 
The most important factor militating against the intro- 
duction of dollar exchange was the absence of a mech- 
anism like the one that has existed in London for several 
decades. The net result was that, in spite of cheaper 
money in the United States, our growing commerce and 
increasingly favorable balance of trade, there was little 
prospect of our being able to supplant the pound sterling 
with the dollar. 

The extravagant optimism which marked all specu- 
lations with regard to dollar exchange gave place to an 
extravagant pessimism during the whole of the year 1916. 
It was considered inevitable that the advent of peace 
would lead to a return to old conditions, and that London 
must continue to rule the international money market. 
But few realized or have paid sufficient attention to the 
developments during 1916—particularly as affecting the 
prospects of dollar exchange. The United States was no 
longer a debtor nation. More than 75 per cent. of the 
American securities held in Europe had been returned. 
Gold to the total of about $1,200,000,000 was added to 
the stock in the country; and loans totalling about 
$2,000,000,000 had been granted to the Allies, while mer- 
chants, banks and manufacturers held treasury bills of 
England and France for over $500,000,000. Above all, 
contrary to the position before the war, British banks 
availed themselves of American balances held in London. 

Early in 1917, the United States definitely became a 
creditor nation. The financial machinery of the Allies 
had to have the support of the United States for its very 
existence. A series of events, into which it is needless to 
go into detail, brought about a rupture in the relations 
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between the United States and Germany—finally ending 
in a declaration of war. The heavy sinkings by the sub- 
marines did not affect the relative trade position. The 
purchases had to be made anyhow, the Allies taking the 
chance of the goods reaching Europe; on the other hand, 
there was a material drop in imports from Europe—for 
obvious reasons. 

The entry of the United States into the war has made 
our position as a creditor nation still more secure. The 
United States has engaged itself to loan $3,000,000,000 
to the Allies; and it is almost certain that an additional 
$3,000,000,000 will be granted to them. Up to date, $1,523,- 
000,000 have been advanced to England, France, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium and Servia—Great Britain receiving $770,- 
000,000 of the total. 

It is needless to explain why the interest in dollar 
exchange is being revived. If the war should last till the 
end of 1917, the Allies will owe us, in all probability, about 
$8,000,000,000. Not only have we no more interest pay- 
ments to make to Europe, but we will no longer pay the 
large sums which we used to pay the European shipping 
companies. The exports of the Allies are almost negligible 
as compared with imports; on the other hand, our exports 
te Europe are indispensable for the prosecution of the 
war. It must also be remembered that our loans are being 
made in dollars, and the Allies must return them in dol- 
lars. Therefore, England, France, Russia and Italy must 
accumulate dollar exchange for such repayment. The 
dollar is bound to be at a premium for a considerable while 
after the declaration of peace. Money in the United 
States will be comparatively cheaper than in the European 
centers, and New York will be a favorable discount market. 
Even now the only obstacle in the path of the adoption of 
dollar exchange is the want of a proper machinery, and 
the insufficient experience of banks. There is no reason 
why our trade settlement should not be altogether in 
dollars; and it rests with our bankers and manufacturers 
to utilize the present opportunity to the utmost; whether 
they will take advantage of it is a matter of conjecture. 

The neutral countries, especially the Latin-American 
republics, will constitute the best fields for the initial 
experiments. It is only a matter of time when all settle- 
ments in South American trade will be made in dollars and 
dollars alone. Hitherto, efforts made to introduce dollar 
exchange in other parts of the world have been frag- 
mentary, and to a large extent unsatisfactory. Chili is 
the only country where it has been introduced with a 
considerable measure of success; but the future is more 
promising. 

As Chile is the only country in which dollar exchange 
has found a considerable measure of favor, I will briefly 
detail the developments during the past two years. At the 
outset it is necessary to state that the success is almost 
wholly due to the management of the Chile Copper Com- 
pany and other concerns connected with the American 
Smelting Company. In the beginning of 1915, Chilean 
exchange situation needed improvement, and exchange for 
the only money circulating in Chile—as the gold in the 
country was practically with the banks—was at the lowest 
possible ebb. The paper peso went as low as 7d. The 
circulation was estimated at 168,000,000 pesos, while gold 
money was under 18,000,000 pesos. The outbreak of the 
war brought about an unusually large demand for Chilean 
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nitrates—the export of which increased from 2,000,000 
quintals in 1914 to about 6,000,000 quintals in 1916. Cop- 
per rose in price in consequence of the war and the output 
of the old Chilean mining increased. In addition to that 
the Chile Copper Company began to operate on a large 
scale towards the end of 1915. Their operations have since 
been increased very largely. 

With the heavy increase in the exports of copper and 
nitrate from Chile to the United States, successful efforts 
were made to the quote dollar bills on the Valparaiso 
Stock Exchange. In this connection it is necessary to 
state that sterling bills were quoted on the Exchange, and 
banks in Chile have for a considerable time kept accounts 
in such bills. Partly owing to the increased business with 
the United States, and partly owing to the fact that 
money was cheaper in New York than in London, dollar 
bills were being looked upon with favor. The war also 
brought another change, in that American interests be- 
came larger than British interests in Chile, contrary to 
the situation that prevailed before the war. Chilean ex- 
change began to improve, paper pesos moving up to the 
neighborhood of 12d. Banks in New York freely dis- 
counted Chilean drafts. In the meanwhile our banks and 
industrial concerns dealing with Chile exported gold to 
Chile because of the unusual rise in exchange. The gold 
peso was worth 20d., and had a premium of over 11 per 
cent. 

The importers of nitrate into the United States have 
petitioned the Chilean Government to permit the payment 
of duties either by ninety days’ sight bills drawn in 
United States dollars on New York or by bills on London 
—instead of only in sterling bills under the old arrange- 
ment. Our exports to Chile also showed material ad- 
vances, especially as the European markets were closed 
for purchases, on account of the war. For the eleven 
months ending May our exports increased from $21,- 
473,000 in 1916 to $37,837,000 in 1917; and thus the dis- 
parity between exports and imports was being gradually 
reduced. The result is that dollar exchange is firmly 
intrenched in Chile. Much, however, remains to be done. 

There has also been some progress in Argentina and 
Brazil. Argentine exchange has been at a heavy premium 
for some time. Only during the past four months has 
the rate been made favorable to New York, partly by the 
export of gold to Argentina and partly by the advance 
in our export totals. The feature of Argentine trade 
is that imports to Argentina from the United States are 
increasing in a much smaller ratio than exports. For 
the eleven months ending with May, 1917, imports from 
Argentina to the United States totaled $138,532,000, as 
against $101,100,000 in 1916; exports on the other hand, 
increased from $58,856,000 in 1916 to $75,899,000 in 1917. 
Argentine financing has also been taken in hand by the 
United States, although the present situation does not 
permit heavy loans. Gold to the total of about $40,000,000 
has been sent to Argentina from New York. Thus, the 
way has been paved for the introduction of dollar ex- 
change into Argentina. 

Brazilian finances have been rather unsatisfactory 
from the outset. Brazil’s entry into the war has helped 
her to postpone the evil day. Brazilian exchange does 
not show any signs of improvement, and radical measures 
will have to be adopted before any result is achieved. 
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Lord Northcliffe and W. G. McAdoo Head 
List of Speakers at A. B. A. Convention 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE, Secretary of the Treasury Wil- 
L liam G. McAdoo, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Carl W. Vrooman, George M. Reynolds of Chi- 
cago and Governor Strong of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank—these are the men who will help to make the 
forthcoming convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City a “War Convention” and a gathering 
that will be history. 

President Gotbel’s address, with only the barest refer- 
ence to routine matters, will take up the great questions 
before the nation today and will sound the keynote for 
the distinguished speakers to follow. By bringing to- 
gether on one program the Englishman who is best known 
to Americans, the chief fiscal officer of the United States 
Government, one of the best known agricultural men in 
the country, and bankers from the eastern and central 
parts of the country noted for the levelness of their heads, 
it is believed that the rounding out of the war convention 
idea will leave nothing to be desired. The part played 
by the American Bankers Association in the flotation of 
the Liberty Loan will be presented by L. E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the General War Loan Committees. 

The sessions of the general convention at which these 
prominent speakers are to be heard will be held Thursday 
and Friday, September 27 and 28, at the New Nixon The- 
atre. Committee meetings and the meetings of the several 
sections, whose programs have been practically completed, 
will be at headquarters hotel, the Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Section meetings are scheduled for Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, with committee meetings on Monday. 

Those who expect to attend the convention, but have 
not reserved their hotel accommodations, should communi- 
cate immediately with the hotel desired or with George 
S. Lenhart, secretary-director of the Atlantic City Pub- 
licity Bureau, which is conducted jointly by the Atlantic 
City Hotel Men’s Association and the Atlantic City Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The general offices of the Association 
have nothing whatever to do with making hotel reserva- 
tions. 


Joint Meeting of Agricultural Commission and State 
Bankers Agricultural Committees 


The Agricultural Commission has sent out invitations 
to the state bankers’ agricultural committees for a joint 
meeting, to be held at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel at 
9 o’clock A. M., Monday, September 24. The meeting is 
called for this early hour on the first day of the American 
Bankers convention in order that it may not interfere with 
other meetings which delegates may desire to attend. The 
presidents and secretaries of the state associations have 
also been requested to attend this meeting. 

The government is inviting the co-operation of the 
American Bankers Association in its campaigns for in- 
creased food production and conservation so vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war, and this joint meeting 
is especially timely. 

Chairmen and members of bankers’ agricultural com- 


mittees, state presidents and secretaries, delegates and 
members of the Association generally, as well as the 
ladies, are cordially invited to attend this conference. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO 
ATLANTIC CITY 


On page 106 of the August, 1917, issue of the JouRNAL- 
BULLETIN, reference was made to special fares authorized 


throughout the country for the occasion of the convention 


of the American Bankers Association the week of Septem- 
ber 24. 

Additional advice has been received from Passenger 
Associations, as follows: 

NEW ENGLAND.—NEW ENGLAND PASSENGER ASSOCIA- 
TION. Local fares in each direction to New Eng- 
land Passenger Association boundary points, 
going and returning by same route only and over 
which one-way tickets are regularly sold, added 
to fares tendered, have been authorized. Ar- 
rangements apply only from principal stations 
where tariffs are on file and through tickets are 
in stock. Other stations will require not less 
than 48 hours’ notice to the ticket agent so that 
fares and tickets may be obtained from the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department of the railroad in- 
terested. Tickets to be sold and good going 
September 22, 23 and 24, and returning to reach 
original starting point not later than midnight 
of October 3. 

SouTHEAST.—SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 
Summer excursion tickets from practically all 
important stations, with a final return limit to 
reach original starting point up to and including 
October 15, with liberal stop-over privileges in 
each direction, will prevail. Tickets will be on 
sale daily up to and including September 30. 

SouTHWEST.—SOUTHWESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIA- 
TION. Summer tourist fares will apply from 
points in this territory. Delegates should make 
inquiry of ticket agents regarding fares or any 
other information desired. 


ELECTIONS AT STATE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


Additional information received since the publication of the 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN for August 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


MontTANA—Ralph O. Kaufman, vice-president and cashier 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Montana, Helena. 

PENNSYLVANIA—H. G. Siegfried, cashier Easton National 
Bank, Easton (one year). J. H. Mason, vice-president 
Commercial Trust Co., Philadelphia (two years). J. 
W. B. Bausman, president Farmers Trust Co., Lan- 
easter (three years). 
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STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


District oF CoLumMBIA—John Poole, president Federal 
National Bank, Washington. 

MontaNna—J. S. Dutton, cashier First National Bank, 
Moore, Moore. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Jos. Wayne, Jr., president Girard Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 


MEMBERS AND ALTERNATE MEMBERS OF 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


District oF CoLumMBIiA—Cuno H. Rudolph, president Sec- 
ond National Bank, Washington. (Alternate) Ed- 
mond S. Wolfe, cashier District National Bank, Wash- 
ington. 

Montana—J. S. Dutton, cashier First National Bank, 
Butte. (Alternate) George L. Ramsey, president 
Banking Corporation of Montana, Helena. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Francis Douglas, cashier First National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre. (Alternate) H. J. Haas, vice- 
president First National Bank, Philadelphia. 

RHODE IsLAND—(To be appointed by the president of the 
Rhode Island Bankers Association.) 


REGISTRATION AT THE CONVENTION 
MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM HOTEL 


The attention of members is called to the resolution 
of the Executive Council regarding registrations at the 
convention as follows: 


Each member of the Association can be represented 
by one delegate, as per the Constitution, and such delegate 
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is authorized to bring one guest, if a member of his family, 
or someone connected with his bank; any other guest is 
required to pay ten dollars for the privileges of the con- 
vention, with the following exceptions: Ex-Presidents, offi- 
cers of the Association and members of the Executive 
Council, officers of Sections and members of the Executive 
Committees of Sections and members of all committees; 
also members of the immediate families of those for whom 
an exception is made. 


Note: DELEGATE.—A delegate MUST be an officer, 
director or trustee of the institution he represents, or a 
member of a banking firm, or a private banker. 

GuEsT.—The one guest privileged to register without 
charge MUST be a member of the delegate’s family or 
someone connected with the institution he represents, 
otherwise a charge of $10 will be made. 

Extra GuEST.—For extra guests or those who cannot 
qualify as a GUEST the payment of $10 will be required 
for each registration. All funds so collected will be turned 
over to the local committee at Atlantic City and go toward 
defraying the expense for the entertainment provided for 
such guests. 

In the event that any guest is not connected with the 
institution represented, nor a member of the delegate’s 
family, inform the stenographer after you have registered 
as a delegate that you wish to register for an “extra 
guest” or “extra guests,” as the case may be. Separate 
registration cards will be used for such guests, hence this 
request. 

NoN-MEMBERS.—No one representing a banker or 
banking institution is entitled to register unless such 
banker or banking institution is a member. 

ON ARRIVAL AT THE REGISTRATION HEADQUARTERS, PRE- 
SENT YOUR BUSINESS CARD TO THE STENOGRAPHER AND 
ANSWER DISTINCTLY ALL QUESTIONS. 


JAMES K. LYNCH HONORED 


James K. Lynch, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of San Francisco and an ex-President of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, has been appointed governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, succeeding 
Archibald Kains. Mr. Kains resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the American Foreign Banking Corporation, re- 
cently organized. Mr. Lynch has been vice-president of 


the First National Bank since 1904. He served the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association as President in 1915-16 and 
attracted widespread attention at the Kansas City con- 
vention by the original and forceful thinking evidenced in 
his treatment of national questions in the course of his 
presidential address. Mr. Lynch is a valuable acquisition 
to the Federal reserve system. 


BIG BUSINESS IN LAMAR 


(From the Arkansas Banker) 


Business is so active in Lamar that a jobber could 
not fill a merchant’s orders. Upon interviewing the mer- 
chant, his banker learned the reason why, and this was the 
conversation: 

Banker: “How is business?” 

Merchant: “Fine; I have sold all my goods and wired 
for more, and the jobber wired back that he could not fill 
my order.” 


Banker: “What was his reason for not filling your 
order?” 

Merchant: “He said goods would be shipped when I 
paid up.” 

Banker: “Then what did you do?” 

Merchant: “I cancelled the order.” 

Banker: “Why?” 


Merchant: “Because I could not wait that long.” 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO | 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


(Notice to Members in Pursuance of Article XI, Section 1, of the Constitution) 


The following proposed amendments have been submitted to the General Secretary more than thirty days before the 
annual session of the General Convention to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., September 24-29, 1917, and copies are herewith 
forwarded to every member of the Association in pursuance of Article XI of the Constitution. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


MEMBERSHIP AND DEFINITION OF 
PRIVATE BANKERS 


Add the following to Article II, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution: 

“The term ‘private banker,’ in the above paragraph, 
shall be interpreted to include only those corporations, 
partnerships and individuals who solicit or receive deposits 
subject to check as an essential part of their business; and 
shall not include those corporations, partnerships and in- 
dividuals whose business is that of the ordinary stock, 
note, commodity or acceptance broker. 

“All organizations such as building and loan associa- 
tions, public accountants, surety companies, title com- 
panies not doing a banking business, mortgage companies, 
safe deposit companies, insurance companies, and such 
other organizations as do not come strictly under the 
terms of this section shall not be eligible for membership 
as a private banker.” 


Note: At meeting of the Executive Council at Briar- 
cliff on May 9, 1917, upon report of a special committee on 
membership the Council voted to recommend to the next 
Annual Convention the adoption of the above proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. 


Proposed by Sol. Wexler of J. S. Bache & Company, 
New York City: Amend Section 1, Article 2, of the Con- 
stitution, inserting “Safe Deposit Company.” The section 
will then read as follows: 


“Any national bank, state bank, savings bank, trust 
company, private banker, banking firm, safe deposit com- 
pany, and branch of any such, any chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, and Secretary of any State 
Bankers Association, located within the territory of the 
United States or its dependencies, may become a member 
of this Association upon application to the General Secre- 
tary and approved by the Membership Committee.” 

Add to Section 1, Article 2, the following paragraph: 

“The term ‘private banker’ in the above paragraph 
shall be interpreted to include only those corporations, 
partnerships and individuals which solicit or receive de- 
posits or which, from the nature of their business, have 
money left on deposit by their customers and shall not 
include organizations such as building and loan associa- 
tions, public accountants, surety companies, title com- 
panies not doing a banking business, mortgage companies, 
insurance companies, and such other organizations as do 
not come strictly under the terms of this section which 
organizations shall not be eligible for membership as a 
private banker.” 


ADDITION OF VICE-PRESIDENT TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


_Amend Article V, Section 15 (d) of the Constitution 
by inserting after the words “the President of the Asso- 
ciation” the words “the Vice-President of the Association,” 


80 that said Section 15 (d) as amended shall read as 
follows: 


“(d) The Executive Council, at its first meeting as 
aforesaid, shall elect from its membership, one person 
from the one year class, one person from the two year 
class, who with the President of the Association, the Vice- 
President of the Association and the last living ex-Presi- 
dent, shall constitute THE ADMINISTRATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, and whose membership shall expire with their 
membership in the Council, and anually thereafter, shall 
elect one person from the two year class to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the expiration of term. Any vacancy occur- 
ring by death, resignation or other cause shall be filled by 
election from the same class for the unexpired term.” 


Note: The Executive Council at its meeting at Briar- 
cliff May 9, 1917, voted to recommend to the convention 
the addition of the Vice-President of the Association to 
the Administrative Committee and instructed that the 
necessary amendment to the Constitution be prepared and 
recommended at the next annual convention. The above 
amendment is, therefore, recommended by the Executive 
Council for adoption. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES IN NORTH, CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Add at the end of Article IV a new section as follows: 


Section 4. Associate members in Canada, Cuba, Isle 
of Pines, Mexico, Panama, Santo Domingo, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela and other foreign countries in Central and 
South America, shall have a vice-president for each such 
country to be elected anually by the Executive Council at 
its first meeting after the annual convention from the 
membership of such foreign countries respectively. 


Amend the last sentence of Section 6, Article II, re- 
lating to associate members by striking out the words 
“the right to hold office” so that said sentence shall read: 
“Such members shall have the privileges of membership 
except protective benefits and the right to vote.” 

Note: At meeting of Executive Council on May 9 the 
Administrative Committee were authorized to prepare 
suitable amendments to the Constitution under which asso- 
ciate member banks in foreign countries in North, Central 
and South America might each have a vice-president. In 
pursuance of such authorization the above proposed 
amendment is recommended by the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE LEGISLATION AND 
STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCILS 


Amend Article V, Section 15, sub-sections (a) and 
(b), of the Constitution to read as follows (matter elim- 
inated in brackets and matter inserted in italics) : 

Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall create the fol- 
lowing permanent Council committees: 

(a) The Committee on State Legislation. 


== 


(aa) The State Legislative Council. 
(b) The Committee on Federal Legislation. 
(bb) The Federal Legislative Council. 

(c) The Committee on Membership. 

(d) The Administrative Committee. 

(e) The Finance Committee. 

(f) The Protective Committee. 

(g) The Committee on Library. 


No member of the Executive Council shall be a mem- 
ber of more than one of the permanent Council committees 
at the same time, except members of the Protective Com- 
mittee and of the State and Federal Legislative Councils. 


(a) The Executive Council at its first meeting after 
the adoption of this sub-section as amended shall elect 
from its membership two persons from the one a class, 
two persons from the two year class and four [two] per- 
sons from the three year class, who shall with the mem- 
bers heretofore elected whose terms have not expired and 
the members hereafter elected constitute THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON STATE LEGISLATION and whose membership 
shall expire with their membership in the Council and 
annually thereafter shall elect four [two] persons from 
the three year class to fill vacancies occasioned by expira- 
tion of term. Any vacancy occurring by death, resigna- 
tion or other cause shall be filled by election from the same 
class for the unexpired term. 


ee | A State Legislative Council is hereby created 
which shall consist of (1) the members of the Committee 
on State Legislation, (2) one member of the Executive 
Council from each state other than those which have a 
member of the Committee on State Legislation, or an ex- 
member from such state when suggested by a member or 
members of the Executive Council from such state, to be 
elected by the Executive Council annually at its first meet- 
ing after final adjournment of the General Convention, 
(3) the presidents of the sections and (4) one member of 
the Association in each state which has no Executive 
Council member to be appointed by the Chairman of the 
Committee on State Legislation. The Chairman of the 
Committee on State Legislation shall be chairman of the 
State Legislative Council. Elective or appointive member- 
ship on the State Legislative Council shall expire at the 
time of the annual election of new members thereof, but 
such members shall be eligible for immediate re-election or 
re-appointment. Any vacancy caused by death, resigna- 
tion or other cause shall be filled by appointment by the 
Chairman of the Committee on State Legislation of any 
eligible member. 


(b) The Executive Council at its first meeting after 
the adoption of this section [as aforesaid] shall elect from 
its membership, two persons from the one year class, two 
persons from the two year class and two persons from the 
three year class, who shall constitute THE COMMITTEE 
ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, and whose membership 
shall expire with their membership in the Council, and 
annually thereafter, shall elect two persons from the three 
year class to fill the vacancies occasioned by the expiration 
of term. Any vacancy occurring by death, resignation or 
other cause shall be filled by election from the same class 
for the unexpired term. 


(bb) A Federal Legislative Council is hereby created 
which shall consist of (1) the members of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, (2) one member of the Executive 
Council from each state other than those which have a 
member of the Committee on Federal Legislation, or an ex- 
member from such state when suagested by a member or 
members of the Executive Council from such state, to be 
elected by the Executive Council annually at its first meet- 
ing after final adjournment of the General Convention, (3) 
the presidents of the sections and (4) one member of the 
Association in each state which has no Executive Council 
member to be appointed by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation shall be chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Council. Elective or appointive mem- 
bership on the Federal Legislative Council shall expire at 
the time of the annual election of new members thereof, 
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but such members shall be eligible for immediate re-election 
or re-appointment. Any vacancy caused by death, resig- 
nation or other cause shall be filled by appointment by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation a om 
eligible member. 


Amend Section 16 by inserting after subdivision (a) 
the following: 


(aa) The State Legislative Council shall be an auvil- 
iary of the Committee on State Legislation and its func- 
tion shall be to assist said Committee, under its direction, 
in the consideration of such state statutes and subjects as 
come within the province of said Committee, in the pro- 
motion of approved legislation through the state organi- 
zations and in the performance of such other duties as 
may be imposed upon the Committee on State Legislation 
from time to time by the Executive Council or the General 


Convention. 


Amend sub-section (b) of Section 16 of the Constitu- 
tion to read as follows (words eliminated in brackets and 
matter inserted in italics) : 


(b) The Committee on Federal Legislation shall have 
in charge the consideration of national statutes affecting 
the powers, privileges and duties of the members of the 
Association and may for such purposes as occasion may 
arise recommend to the Executive Council and the General 
Convention drafts of proposed statutes for their approval 
and upon such dual approval shall urge the enactment by 
Congress of such approved drafts. The Committee on 
Federal Legislation shall receive in charge all resolutions 
adopted by the General Convention declaring in favor of, 
or in opposition to, national legislation upon any subject, 
and shall by petition, memorial or other proper action 
further the purposes declared for in such resolution; and 
in case of legislative emergency arising between sessions 
of the General Convention, whereby serious and harmful 
results to the welfare generally of the Association mem- 
bership might result from delay, the Committee shall per- 
form services as to resolutions of similar character adopted 
by the Executive Council at its sessions or [by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee] in case of emergency in the 
interim between sessions of the Executive Council shall 
perfor similar services upon resolution adopted by the 
Federal Legislative Council upon referendum vote as here- 
inafter provided. The Committee on Federal Legislation 
shall take notice of any Congressional action affecting the 
interests of the membership of the Association and when 
deemed necessary report the same to the Executive Coun- 
cil. The Committee shall perform such other duties as 
may be imposed upon it by the Council or by the General 
Convention and shall make a full report of its proceedings 
to the Executive Council and a general report to the 
General Convention. 


Amend Section 16 of the Constitution by adding after 
sub-section (b) the following sub-section: 


(bb) The Federal Legislative Council shall be an 
auxiliary of the Committee on Federal Legislation and 
shall act under direction of the latter. It shall assist said 
Committee in the consideration of all matters of national 
legislation which come within the province of said Com- 
mittee and also in the taking of action in favor of, or in 
opposition to, national legislation on any subject as di- 
rected by the Committee on Federal Legislation. In cases 
of legislative emergency arising between sessions of the 
General Convention or of the Executive Council, wherein 
it becomes necessary in the judgment of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation to immediately de- 
termine the policy of the Association in favor of, or in 
opposition to, national legislation upon any subject, tt 
shall become the duty of said Chairman to submit any such 
question of policy in form of a resolution to the members 
of the Federal Legislative Council in such manner as he 
may deem best for referendum vote and the policy of the 
Association shall be thereby determined by a majority of 
all members of said Federal Legislative Council who vote 
thereon, subject, however, to change by the Executive 
Council or by the General Convention. 
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Note: The above amendments are recommended to 
the convention for adoption pursuant to action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council at Briarcliff, May 9, 1917. Their object 
is fourfold: (1) to create a Federal Legislative Council 
as an auxiliary of the Committee on Federal Legislation, 
(2) to empower the Federal Legislative Council to de- 
termine by referendum vote in case of emergency between 
sessions of the General Convention or Executive Council, 
the policy of the Association in respect of favoring or op- 
posing national legislation upon any subject, (3) to en- 
large the Committee on State Legislation from six to 
twelve members, (4) to create a State Legislative Council 
as an auxiliary of the Committee on State Legislation. 

Concerning the above, (1) a Federal Legislative 
Council has been in existence as an unofficial body for the 
last two years in aid of the work of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation. There are only six members of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation, located in but six of the 
states, and experience has demonstrated that the work of 
the Committee can best be performed by having a repre- 
sentative in each state to arouse local interest and exert 
local influence in a legitimate way on matters of Federal 
legislation. The amendment now proposed to be adopted 
lezalizes the Federal Legislative Council as an official body 
of the Association, defines its membership and its func- 
tions. (2) Under the present Constitution, in case of 
legislative emergency the function devolves upon the Ad- 
ministrative Committee to determine the policy of the 
Association on matters of pending Federal legislation. 
Owing to the small number of members upon the Admin- 
istrative Committee and the heavy responsibility thus 
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entailed, it has been deemed wise to vest this function in 
the Federal Legislative Council, which will give an en- 
larged representation of the Association from each state 
in the Union. (3) The Committee on State Legislation 
has likewise been composed of only six members from but 
six of the states. As the work of this Committee is con- 
ducted largely through correspondence and does not entail 
heavy traveling expenses, it is proposed to enlarge the 
membership of the Committee from six to twelve. Also 
(4) to create a State Legislative Council, analogous to the 
Federal Legislative Council, composed of a member from 
each of the other states, so that the important work of 
the Committee on State Legislation“in the promotion of 
state laws through the state organizations can be more 
effectively prosecuted by a representative in each state. 

The membership of the Federal Legislative Council 
and of the State Legislative Council, it is seen, is composed 
of members of the Executive Council, except that each 
Section is represented on the Committee by its President, 
and in states which have no Council member the chairman 
of the respective Federal and State Legislative Commit- 
tees are given the power of appointment of a member of 
the Association from each such state. As some states are 
represented on the Executive Council by only one member, 
this will necessarily result in the same Executive Council 
member being upon both Federal and State Legislative 
Councils. An amendment has therefore been provided 
which exempts from the rule that no member of the Fixec- 
utive Council shall be a member of more than one of the 
permanent Council committees, the members of the Fed- 
eral and State Legislative Councils. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS 


INCREASE OF DUES 


At the meeting of the Executive Council at Briarcliff, 
May 9, 1917, Section 2 of the By-Laws was amended by 
three-fourths vote of the entire membership of the Coun- 
cil to read as follows: 


Second. The annual dues of the members :of this 
Association, including annual subscriptions to its monthly 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN, shall be $10 for banks and trust com- 
panies having an aggregate capital and surplus of less 
than $100,000; $20 for banks and trust companies having 
an aggregate capital and surplus of $100,000 and less than 
$250,000; $25 for banks and trust companies having an 
aggregate capital and surplus of $250,000 and less than 
$500,000; $40 for banks and trust companies having an 
aggregate capital and surplus of $500,000 and less than 
$750,000; $50 for banks and trust companies having an 
aggregate capital and surplus of $750,000 and less than 
$1,000,000; $65 for banks and trust companies having an 
aggregate capital and.surplus of $1,000,000 and less than 
$5,000,000; $100 for banks and trust companies having an 
aggregate capital and surplus of $5,000,000 and over. 
These rates shall apply to savings banks without capital 
according to their surplus or reserve fund and to private 
bankers and banking firms according to capital employed. 
Dues of associate members and branch banks having sepa- 
rate capital shall be in all respects the same as the fore- 
going. The annual dues of branch banks without separate 
capital, chapters of the American Institute of Banking 
and Secretaries of State Bankers Associations shall be $10. 

The annual dues of members who do not subscribe for 
the JOURNAL-BULLETIN shall in each case be two dollars 
less than the amounts above specified. 


Note: The above action is presented for the approval 
of the General Convention in accordance with Section 9 of 
the By-Laws of the Association. 


REARRANGEMENT OF GROUPS 


That portion of Section 4 (c) of the By-Laws which 
precedes the sentence “the order of rotation of the states 
in each group shall be as above set forth” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


(c) States having less than one hundred members of 
the American Bankers Association within their respective 
borders and which are not hereinbefore provided for shall 
be grouped as follows, to wit: 

Group No. 1 shall be composed of the states of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

Group No. 2 shall be composed of the states of Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island. 

Group No. 3 shall be composed of the states of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Nevada. 

Group No. 4 shall be composed of Porto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, the Philippines and Alaska. 

Each group, with the exception of Group No. 4, shall 
be entitled to one member of the Executive Council. The 
members of the Association in each state in each group, 
except Group No. 4, shall have the right to select in 
rotation a member of the Executive Council to represent 
their particular group. 


Note: The above is proposed by the Administrative 
Committee. The present Group No. 4 is composed of the 
states of Utah, Wyoming and Nevada. Utah and 
Wyoming are now out of the group class, each having 100 
members or more of the American Bankers Association, 
and this leaves Nevada as the only remaining member of 
Group No. 4. It is, therefore, proposed to add Nevada to 
Group No. 8, which will eliminate the present Group 
2 4 and to constitute the present Group No. 5 as Group 

o. 4. 
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BY MILTON 


HEN the locations for the army cantonments 
Were announced, the cities adjacent thereto 
immediately took an interest in creating the 
proper service and facilities for the care of the military 
visitors. The banks of Atlanta, Ga., made application 
to the Comptroller “of the Currency for a charter for a 
national bank, to be situated inside of the cantonment 
at Silver Springs, Ga. The banks of Atlanta were to be 
the stockholders and control the institution. The charter 
was granted with the approval of the Secretary of War, 
but Secretary Baker afterward revoked his approval, and 
the Silver Springs cantonment is now without a bank. 
Similar efforts were made by some of the banks in the 
fifteen other cities where cantonments are located. Secre- 
tary Baker refused to consider approving the establish- 
ment of such an institution inside of any cantonment, on 
the ground that it would open the door to his approving 
the establishment within the cantonment of any enter- 
prise making application. 
The banks of Spartanburg, S. C., were not satisfied 
with such a decision, but endeavored to discover some 
means by which they could adequately serve the officers 
and soldiers in training. At the present writing a bank 
in that city has opened accounts for most every one of 
the soldiers and officers and is arranging to extend bank- 
ing service in accordance with the following plan, pro- 
duced for them by the Savings Bank Section, which may 
be helpful to other communities having similar problems 
to solve throughout the United States: 
In order that the community adjacent to the canton- 
ment may be of the greatest practical and constructive 
value to the militia in training, it is-essential that two 
requirements be completely and efficiently fulfilled. 
1. To provide necessary banking facilities; transmis- 
sion of funds to the families of soldiers; granting of 
accommodation in the way of cashing checks and drafts; 
providing proper agencies for receiving their savings; ren- 
dering service to their relatives and friends, and other 
banking facilities that may be determined upon. 
2. Through a committee of merchants to provide such 
merchandise as may be essential to cover the needs of 
guardsmen; to insure every courtesy possible to be ex- 
tended. 
It is highly desirable that every possible convenience 
bé provided to make guardsmen comfortable and to im- 
ress upon them the ability of the people of Spartan- 
urg to make the guardsmen feel entirely at home. The 
proposition of adequately caring for 30,000 or more men 
is rather difficult and requires the entire co-operation of 
every patriotic citizen of Spartanburg. This will not 
only give Spartanburg leadership in national affairs, but 
will greatly increase the business of Spartanburg. The 
opportunity presented is remarkable in a number of ways. 
The national government recognized Spartanburg as a 
natural gateway to the new South. The location of Spar- 
tanburg was well considered by those who determined to 
place the cantonment here. Hence, there is a patriotic 
duty and responsibility resting upon each person in Spar- 
tanburg to do his utmost to co-operate to the end that 
when the guardsmen leave the cantonment there will be 
definitely impressed upon their minds that Spartanburg 
is a citv of hospitality, patriotism and progress. It is not 
the desire of those interested in organizing proper facil- 
ities to maintain selfish purposes with respect to the 
opportunities presented. We feel that a responsibility 
directly rests upon our shoulders to do our best to aid in 
the successful prosecution of the war for the destruction 
of the autocracy of Germany. If each citizen in our city 
realizes and recognizes this fact: that our own boys in 
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large numbers will go to the front, and that soon casualty 
lists will come home and be posted in public places, we 
are sure that patriotic ardor will so permeate our com- 
munity that proper entertainment and efficient facilities 
will be fully extended. 

It is this spirit which prompts us to create the fol- 
lowing plan of action and to call upon our citizens for 
the best co-operation they can possibly give in the execu- 
tion of the plan. 

We are assured that the opening of a branch bank 
inside the cantonment would not at present be sanctioned 
by the Secretary of War, although a definite movement is 
now well advanced, and the American Bankers Association 
is promoting the establishment of such branch banks 
inside cantonments throughout the country. Regardless 
of this, however, there is no reason for us not to organize 
properly to fill a very evident demand. The guardsmen, 
first of all, will require facilities for the disposition of 
their funds; this is not provided by the War Department. 
The responsibility of the War Department ceases when 
salary warrants are given to the soldiers and officers. 
With 30,000 or more men, there will be approximately 
2,500 to 3,000 friends and relatives of the soldiers in 
Spartanburg during the entire time of the existence of 
the training camp. 

Therefore, the need for cashing checks upon proper 
identification; the transmission of funds, and a bureau of 
information will be demanded in order to provide con- 
veniences. So let us take advantage of the opportunity 
presented to Spartanburg to extend its usefulness and to 
create a national reputation for progress and hospitality. 


Plan 


1. Committee on banking service, composed of one 
director and the president of each bank in Spartanburg. 
This committee shall have general direction and shall 
frame the policies to guide the work for rendering bank- 
ing service. This committee shall meet once a week and 
receive a report of the active working committee. 

2. Administrative committee: This committee shall 
have active charge of the campaign and shall constitute 
the working force in carrying out the plan. 

8. An advisory committee of three: The advisory 
committee will be called upon from time to time for advice 
and co-operation in the execution of the plan. 


Materials 


1. Upon the arrival of the New York National 
Guardsmen the following letter is suggested to be sent to 
each officer in the cantonment, signed by the chairman 
of the committee on: banking service and chairman of the 
administrative committee: 


“My dear sir: ; 

“The citizens of Spartanburg wish to make 
you as comfortable as possible. We have the 
facilities; we have the machinery for rendering 
such service that will promote your convenience. 

“From time to time you may desire to trans- 
mit funds, to secure accommodation, to obtain 
information with reference to the community, 
and to find the best means for the care of your 
friends and relatives visiting you. 

“We have anticipated all of this and are 
ready to serve you. 

“We are going to make your stay in Spar- 
tanburg a most happy one. This we count as a 
privilege not only in serving our country, but to 
let you know how much we appreciate the great 
sacrifice you are making for our country. 

“Our banks are well equipped, safe and 


sound, so that your needs will be well taken 
care of. 


A. 
{ 
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“We especially urge you to take advantage 
of our facilities for aiding you in the saving of 
your surplus income. 

“Service forms may be obtained at the 
Y. M. C. A. “hut.” By filling one out requesting 
our service and depositing it in the service box, 
provided in the “hut” for that purpose, prompt 
attention will be given you by this committee. 
We believe we are serving our country by serving 
you. 

“Cordially and respectfully yours, 
“Committee.” 


2. Series of service folders to officers and soldiers 
to be distributed once a week for four weeks. 


First folder: Title, “At the Call of Our Country.” 

This folder will explain in one hundred words or 
more the banking facilities available to each man in 
Spartanburg, and shall read along the lines of the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whether in the army, in the navy, or in 
civilian life, we are in the business of war to 
destroy the autocracy of Germany. 

It is your part to destroy; it is our part 
to help you to destroy. 

“If we make you comfortable and happy 
down here in South Carolina, we will be doing 
our part. It remains for you to take advantage 
of the service we extend to you. : 

“You will have friends and relatives visit 
you. Inform us as to how we may best serve you 
in making it comfortable for them in visiting 
Spartanburg, by filling out one of our service 
forms available at the cantonment Y. M. C. A. 
and place in the box provided for that purpose in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. building. 

“These forms may also be used in requesting 
banking accommodation, transmission of funds, 
or any other banking service you may require. 

“You may have funds to keep in a safe place 
available to you upon demand. We have check- 
ing account facilities for you. If you wish to 
place aside your surplus income and accumulate 
it for future use, a savings account may be 
opened at any time. Let us know of your needs 
through the service form. 

“No charge for service.” 


Second folder: Title, “Fighting Germany.” 

This folder should reiterate the service program of 
the committee and read about as follows: 

“The Tommies in the trenches are not only 
giving their lives for the great cause of democ- 
racy, but are saving their shillings and pence. 

“Their contribution to British war loans 
have exceeded a million dollars. 

“This is the right spirit; it is the American 
spirit of unselfish service to a great cause. 

“You are giving your lives as the Tommies 
and Poilus are. You will join them soon and 
give of yourselves as they have given and are 
giving. 

“You may also wish to contribute to war 
loans of our country. 

“We are going to help you to save for such 
a big purpose. 

“Get a service form from the cantonment 
Y. M. C. A., fill it out, and let us know that 
you desire to open a savings account, or for the 
care of your relatives and friends when visiting 
you; for opening a checking account; for banking 
accommodation, and any other service that it is 
in our power to render you, fill out the form and 
deposit it in our service box. 

“No charge for service. 


Third folder: Title, “Herald Square, Broadway and 
the South.” 

This folder should describe the transmission of funds 
and read about as follows: 


“We do not know whether or not it is a relief 
to you to be away from the lights of Broadway, 
the McAlpin or Herald Square. If it were in our 
power, we would transport the whole of the city 
of New York to Spartanburg. 

“But good fellowship and good times along 
Broadway are rather different now. 

“We are at war; we are preparing to enter 
the fray; it is a serious business. 

“The wearisome drills and intensive training 
which you are going through will fit you to suc- 
cessfully prosecute the war and to make this 
land a happier land to live in. Good times and 
good fellowship in the future will be more secure 
than ever before. 

“We, here in South Carolina, are going to 
make your visit a memorable one. The whole city 
of Spartanburg, its government and its citizens 
are at your service. We southerners welcome you 


_ northerners and open our homes to you. 


“We will aid you in maintaining your rela- 
tionship between the south and the north. When 
you receive your salary warrant, you may desire 
to send some of it home; we will arrange the 
transmission of it. 

“You know of the service form, you can get 
one from the cantonment Y. M. C. A. Fill it out 
when you wish this service. You cannot expect 
us to know what you want unless you let us 
know. 

“*The service form’s the thing,’ fill out one 
and deposit it in the service box. 

“No charge for service.” 


Fourth folder: Title, “Company, Attention! 


Ready! Aim! Fire!” 
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Get 


This folder should describe banking service available 


“How many times will this command be 
given you? You are well prepared to execute it 
many times if need be and execute it in the 
sharpshooting way; your bullets will tell who will 
win the war. 

“Back home here we will be thinking a heap 
about you and wishing you luck. We will have 
to stay home, but our hearts will be with you on 
the firing line. 

“Your bravery and your courage, your man- 
liness on exhibition, your splendid achievements 
will make the world a fit place to live.in. The 
people of Spartanburg recognize the great 
honor which you have bestowed upon us, and in 
recognizing it desire to extend every possible 
courtesy and to render every possible service, so 
that the grind of drill and training will be at 
times mixed with a goodly portion of pleasant 
entertainment and efficient and expeditious ser- 
vice. 

“There are plenty of our service forms for 
you to fill out and deposit in the service box. 

“Let us know what we can do for you. We 
wish to evidence at least some of our loyalty to 
you and to the great cause which you represent. 

“No charge for service.” 


to the guardsmen in Spartanburg and should read some- 
what as follows: 


3. At the beginning of the campaign a letter should 


“My dear sir: 

“In your business, in your private life, you 
realize how indispensable banking service is. 
You cannot do without it and succeed. The sol- 
diers who are visiting our community and are 
preparing to fight our battles abroad will find 
this banking service just as indispensable. 

“A committee on banking service is unsel- 
fishly offering its facilities to the soldiers without 
any idea of making profit. 


be sent to prominent citizens of Spartanburg, of which 
the following is a suggestion: 


“Hence, it is essential to the maintenance of 
our good reputation and to establish that repu- 
tation throughout the country as a community 
that makes good and renders service that we all 
co-operate to the fullest extent in helping to 
provide and to maintain proper facilities for the 
comfort and welfare of the soldiers visiting our 
community. 

“You are hereby appointed a committee of 
one to aid in this work. We will depend upon 
your initiative, your resourcefulness to help us. 
From time to time you will be able to observe 
certain things which will improve the facilities 
that we already have in operation. 

“Do not by any means hesitate to write us, 
to confer with us, to help us in every way, to 
the end that our community will be looked upon 
in the future as alive and progressive. 

“The men who are coming to the cantonment 
will come from every section of the United 
States. When they return to their various 
homes, after the war, do not let them say that 
Spartanburg did not treat us right, but rather 
that Spartanburg impressed them as being the 
livest city in America. 

“It is up to us to make it so. 

“Cordially yours.” 

“P, S.—This committee has provided a ser- 
vice form which is available to all soldiers at the 
cantonment Y. M. C. A. By filling out a request 
for service and depositing in a service box placed 
in the Y. M. C. A. for that purpose, and col- 
lected each day by the committee, it will be pre- 
pared to fill the requests promptly. When you 
meet a soldier on the street, tell him of these 
service forms. You will be helping us in doing 
so.’ 


4. In order to assure the success of the plgn, a letter 
to bank officers and employees should be sent. 
suggested: 


“My dear sir: 

“An opportunity is being offered to Spar- 
tanburg the like of which it has never enjoyed. 
We have had hundreds of visitors at a time, but 
when 30,000 come to our city to be entertained, 
it is, indeed, a huge proposition. 

“We can imagine a large convention coming 
to our city and requesting a few of our citizens 
to help entertain them, but when an amount 
equal to our population visits us, every citizen in 
the city must do a double share. 

“The bank officers and employees, perhaps, 
come more in touch with the public than any 
other class of workers. 

“The soldiers will come more in contact with 
the banker than any one else; he will seek accom- 
modation from time to time; he will seek a 
depository for his funds, and he will judge Spar- 
tanburg by how he is treated. Our hospitality 
can best be evidenced by extending to the soldier- 
visitor the utmost courtesy. Let us go out of our 
way to carry out his requirements. Show him 
the kind of spirit we have in Spartanburg. Not 
in a half-hearted way, but in a full-blooded way; 
show him that we appreciate and deeply appre- 
ciate the service he is rendering his country in 
the giving of himself—his mind and body—to the 
cause of democracy. We, who stay at home and 
cannot go to the front, should place ourselves in 
a position, even unto inconvenience, in serving 
well the soldiers in our midst. Never be down- 
hearted in your greeting of him, but give him a 
full-fledged, smiling welcome; give him to under- 
stand that we here in Spartanburg are Amer- 
icems of the first water; that they are soldiers 
going to the front to fight for us, to fight our 
battles. 

“They are not training in time of peace, but 
they are training in time of war; a war that has 
already taken seven million lives and forty-five 
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million killed, wounded and missing. They are 
going over there ‘Somewhere in France’ to face 
the same hazards; to come back wounded and 
perhaps merely a name on a casualty list. So 
put your whole soul into the greeting of him. 
And when he comes back when the war is over, 
he will return to his home and will reflect. Let 
us make that reflection a pleasant one. Pleasant 
in that we added to his comfort, that we served 
him well, that we gave him the right hand of fel- 
lowship in a clean, decent way. He will remem- 
ber Spartanburg as a jewel in life’s setting. We 
get him at a most impressionable time, for this 
war period will make its indelible mark in the 
character and the memory of these soldiers. 

“Do you remember the tales told of our sol- 
diers in the Confederate Army? The treatment 
received by them from loyal citizens stands as a 
high pinnacle in the events of their lives. This 
same thing will happen to those who are fighting 
today; and do not underestimate how pleasant 
will be such memories in the distant future of 
those who were in training in the Spartanburg 
cantonment, and who have enjoyed our hospital- 
ity. Great numbers will come from the north, 
and it is our opportunity to show them our Amer- 
ican spirit is the same as theirs, that we are a 
united people, strong in the belief that liberty 
and democracy rules supreme in the affairs of 
our country. 

“This committee urges you, individually, as a 
committee of one, to co-operate in every way to 
the end that the confidence of our government 
has in us in placing the cantonment near Spar- 
tanburg was entirely justified and wise. 

“Cordially yours.” 


5. A series of advertisements——To appear in 


Spartanburg newspapers once a week for four weeks. 


Advertisement No. 1. 


SOLDIERS OF AMERICA, ATTENTION! 


The president of a little lumbering railroad in 
Michigan once wrote to the president of the New 
York Central Lines requesting an exchange of 
annual passes, and stated that his railroad was 
not quite as long as his, but was just as wide. 
Spartanburg is not as large a city as New York, 
but its spirit is just as broad and strong. 

In the spirit of such service, we desire to 
extend to you every banking facility; a checking 
account, savings account, transmission of funds 
and care of your friends and relatives. 

Take advantage of our service by filling out 
a service form that you will find in the canton- 
ment Y. M. C. A. 


Advertisement No. 2. 


YOU. 


You have heard the tales of veterans of 
1861-65, they told of the shot and shell, of com- 
radeship at arms, but the kindnesses and cour- 
tesies of loyal citizens meant more than anything 
else to them. It made them fight all the harder, 
it made them win battles—just the memory of 
them. 

We, of Spartanburg, want to make our service 
so felt by you, that you, too, in time to come will 
not only be able to win battles “out there,” but 
such serviec will be food for pleasant future 
reminiscence, 

Fill out a service form and deposit in the 


service box in the cantonment Y. M. C. A. and give 


us a test. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 


September, 1917 


the 


SOLDIERS, WE ARE GOING TO FIGHT WITH 


September, 1917 


Advertisement No. 3. 
A TOWN WITH A FIGHTING NAME. 


American Spartans are here training to fight 
real battles “Somewhere in France.” They will 
be a decisive factor in the great war. Our allies 
are waiting for them with open arms. 

The Spartans of yen urg are with these 
khaki-clad fighters of America—heart and soul— 
and will help them up the hill of heavy drill and 
training by giving them every comfort and con- 
venience, every possible banking facility. 

All they have to do is to fill out a service form 
in the cantonment Y. M. C. A. and deposit in the 
service box. 


Advertisement No. 4. 
THE CALLING OF THE MARNE AND SOMME. 


Perhaps, in a few months, maybe weeks, or 
days, big-hearted, loyal American northern 
soldiers whose companionship we have so fully 
enjoyed, will be on their way to France to fight 
the battles of democracy, our battles. Most of 
us cannot go, but we can wish them God-speed 
and a safe return; we can serve them and make 
them comfortable, so that they will remember 
Spartanburg for the rest of their lives. 

Service forms at the cantonment Y. M. C. A., 
will bring the message of their needs and require- 
ments quickly to our attention. 

We mean to serve well, all of us in Spartan- 
burg. 


6. A committee could arrange to fit up an automobile, 
the rear to resemble a teller’s window, and on both sides 
advertisements to be changed from time to time, referring 
to the service desired to be rendered. Large posters could 
also be placed in the corridors of the Y. M. C. A. The 
best way, however, to get the message effectively before 
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the soldiers is to have officers and employees in banks 
thoroughly conversant with the service to be rendered. 

Interest the newspapers in the campaign and have 
them from time to time write editorials and articles in 
reference to the service to be rendered to the soldiers. 

Occasionally letters may be sent to all of the officers 
in the cantonment. A campaign of thrift will be ar- 
ranged for the cantonment Y. M. C. A., through the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in New 
York City. 


7. The following may cover the requirements for a 
service form: 


SERVICE FORM 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING SERVICE 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Clearing House Banks. 

1. First National Bank. 

2. Central National Bank. 

8. American National Bank. 

4. Bank of Spartanburg. 

5. Merchants & Farmers Bank. 

NOTE.—Check bank you wish service from (X). 
Open a savings account.......... 
Open a checking account..... err 
Transmit funds.......... 
Visit of relatives or friends.......... 
Accommodation.......... 
Miscellaneous.......... 

NOTE.—Fill out what character of service you 

desire in the above. 


REMARES: 


Regiment 


SMALL CHANGE 


Great Britain’s war budget for the year 1917-18 calls 
for an appropriation of £2,290,381,000, an increase of 
nearly £100,000,000 over the actual expenditures of the 
previous year. Increased taxes are estimated to bring a 
revenue for the year 1917-18 of £638,600,000, which would 
be an increase of £65,000,000. 

The Spanish postal savings system started in 1916 
with 700 banks and at the end of its first year had 739 
banks. The system has more than a half million depositors 
with approximately $3,600,000 on deposit. 

Measured in terms of dollars, the wealth of the United 
States can be placed at $250,000,000,000. This is more 
than the combined wealth of Great Britain, France and 
Germany. It is one-third the wealth of the world. It is 
ten times the wealth of the United States in Civil War 
days. It exceeds $2,400 per capita. : 

The per capita circulation of money in the United 
States is $45.49. One year ago it was $38.36 and ten years 
ago $34.20. 

Life insurance bought by persons in the United 
States in 1916 amounted to $4,258,000,000. The total car- 
ried is $24,603,000,000. 

The combatants killed in the European war number 
4,341,200 men; those permanently disabled 2,448,500 men; 
those captured 2,314,500 men. To these numbers must be 
added the losses of Rumania, which are estimated at 
nearly 500,000. Civilian losses are not available. 


During the seventeen years of its existence the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society has made 4,100 
loans, aggregating $2,330,091. During the last year the 
society made 386 loans. 

Since the beginning of the war the United States has 
exported war materials valued at $3,223,000,000. Such 
shipments are now proceeding at the rate of approximately 
$200,000,000 monthly. 

In 1916 the world’s production of gold was about $13,- 
000,000 less than inA915. The 1915 output was the largest 
since 1910, amounting to $417,834,145. 

Since the beginning of the war more than $157,000,- 
000 has been invested in new ship building and ship operat- 
ing companies. 

Alaska cost the United States $7,200,000 fifty years 
ago. More than $750,000,000 has flowed into the channels 
of American trade from that purchase. Alaska now has 
50,000 white inhabitants, seventy schools, 1,000 miles of 
wagon road and 600 miles of railroad. 

In 1916 there were 3,160 strikes and 108 lockouts in 
the United States. The employers won in 471 and the 
employees in 706 strikes. Seventy strikes were arbitrated 
and 542 compromised. 

Forty-three ammunition plants have been destroyed in 
the United States and Canada since the beginning of the 
war. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE FARM LOAN FINANCING 


BY HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 
Editor Bankers’ Information Service 


ITH the Federal Farm Loan Act little more than 

\ \ a year old the twelve Federal land banks, the 
chief agencies for distribution of money to 
farmers, are doing a brisk business and up to August 1 had 
made loans amounting to $3,940,400. This total represents 
loans approved and actually made out of a sum of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 applied for. About $50,000,000 of 
the money applied for was through formally constituted 
channels and the remainder represents what unchartered 
national farm loan associations have reported that they 
desire to borrow as soon as they perfect their organization. 
The lending business did not begin in earnest until 
July. During that month the machinery of the system 
was in thorough running order and the money was put 
out rapidly. Figures on the loan business for July follow: 


Amount 
applied for, 


$735,785 


Federal Land Banks. 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 

Louisville 47, 

i 4,553,560 

8,541,250 

3,435,326 

3,435,090 

2,788,681 

3,953,361 


$34,310,652 


From now on, according to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, loans will be made increasingly fast. At first the 
Federal land banks were handicapped by a lack of funds. 
Some of them made loans in excess of their capital stock 
by resorting to the borrowing of money themselves in the 
outside market. Now, however, the sale of farm loan 
bonds is well under way. The land banks and the private 
banking syndicate which are marketing these securities 
already have obtained subscriptions aggregating approx- 
imately $30,000,000. This money as soon as collected will 
be put out to the farmers at the 5 per cent. farm mort- 
gage rate which has been established by the Board. The 
bonds yield 4% per cent. interest. Out of the margin of 
one-half of 1 per cent. the banks expect to pay the ex- 
penses of operation. It is the intention of the Board 
ultimately to bring about such complete organization and 
perfect its machinery to such an extent that the difference 
between what it pays for money and what it charges the 
farmer need not be more than one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
It will be the policy to put this saving into the pocket of 
the farmer rather than the bond investor by reducing the 
mortgage rate rather than increasing the bond yield. 
The bonds are being sold at a premium, commanding a 
price of 101%. They are being generally regarded as 
gilt-edged. What effect an increase in the war bond rate 
will have on the sales of these pastoral securities is con- 
jectural but the Board takes the position that it will be 
able to continue bond sales by telling the public that to 
finance the farmer.is as important inf this war if not more 
important than to finance the soldier. 

Two elements in the situation are retarding the making 


of farm loans. One is the lack of trained men in the 
banks and the other is difficulty with farm land titles. 
The Federal land banks are paying small salaries to 
appraisers of land and yet find it necessary to make their 
loans safe to demand only the highest class of service. 
This has meant difficulty in securing competent staffs of 
appraisers. Also the work has been new and the Fed- 
eral land banks have necessarily had to go through an 
experimental stage which can scarcely yet be presumed 
to be passed. At Berkeley, Cal., there has been a serious 
factional dispute among the officers of the institution which 
has recently culminated in the acceptance by the Board of 
the resignations of the president, vice-president, treasurer 
and a director. New men have been appointed and the 
time lost during the controversy will be made up, it is prom- 
ised. The Board’s investigation of the difficulty resulted 
in a report that the bank’s condition had not been impaired. 
Total closed 


for all months 
to August 1, 


Amount of 
loans approved, 


$479,100 


Amount of 
loans closed, 


Not given 
115,100 
101,550 

1,771,100 
121,830 


Not given 391,700 


2,724,880 484,630 642,005 
$16,016,853 $2,232,059 $3,940,407 


Real difficulty has been experienced by the Federal 
land banks with titles. Upon examination of applications 
it has been found that an unexpectedly large number of 
farmers are unable to furnish adequate legal evidence of 
title. This does not mean that these titles are unquiet 
or cloudy, but that the clear evidence of fee simple owner- 
ship is lacking. Under the statute the land banks cannot 
make loans under such circumstances. 

This situation has led the Farm Loan Board to advo- 
cate the adoption of a uniform system of title registration. 
Should.such a system be made universal by Federal law, 
farmers would have no difficulty in showing their owner- 
ship by merely referring to the registration books. The 
situation is more difficult in some states than in others 
but there is a lack of uniformity which makes the busi- 
ness tedious, especially since each of the farm loan dis- 
tricts embraces several states. It may be expected that 
the Farm Loan Board will make some recommendation to 
Congress along this line at next winter’s session. 

The Board’s original financing plans contemplated 
the sale of from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 in farm loan 
bonds a year. Unless the machinery for the actual grant- 
ing of the loans is speeded up it appears unlikely that the 
banks will be able to place that much money. 

A considerable access of business is expected this fall 
from farmers desiring money for fall planting and next 
spring will be the first full planting season in the expe- 
rience of the system as a going concern. The Board 
hopes that by that time the banks will be in a position to 
expedite the granting of loans on ail properties which 
merit financing. 


Not given 


ee $29,900 $36,600 
551,400 177,000 257,057 
1,042,824 43,200 43,200 
2°072,200 243,000 250,000 
3,868,878 149,950 210,265 
1,651,620 87,899 
1,290,300 83,400 
985,090 55,450 
2,968,950 784,900 
1,350,561 93,130 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


EXEMPTION OF WAR LOAN BONDS | 
FROM INDIRECT STATE TAXATION 


stocks, bonds and other obligations of the United 
States “shall be exempt from taxation by or under 
Rev. Stat., Sec. 


Ti statutes of the United States provide that all 


state or municipal or local authority.” 
3701. 

It would naturally be supposed by the ordinary in- 
vestor in Government bonds, unversed in the technicalities 
of the law, that this provision constituted an assurance by 
the Government that his investment in its securities would 
be protected from state taxation, or be tax free, whether 
he purchased and held such securities directly or became 
purchaser of shares of a banking corporation which owned 
such securities, the value of which necessarily entered into 
the value of the shares. One of the states of the Union 
has taken this view with reference to some of its own 
securities. 

In Oklahoma, where an issue of state bonds was made 
non-taxable by the legislature at the time of issue, the 
Supreme Court has held that such exemption from tax- 
ation constitutes a binding contract between the holder 
and the state, exempting the bonds from taxation which 
extends, where the bonds are owned by a national bank, 
to the shares of stock in the hands of individual share- 
holders and entitles them to the right to deduct from the 
value of their shares that proportion of the value invested 
in the bonds; that the bonds being non-taxable for any 
purpose and the state not having the power to tax the 
capital and surplus of a national bank, the shareholders 
are entitled to the proper reductions on account of the 
bank’s ownership of the state bonds, as any other view 
would ignore the Government making the bonds non- 
exempt and permit the state, in effect, to do that which 
it had contracted not to do. In re Assessment of First 
Nat. Bank of Chickasha, 160 Pac. 469. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States has 
repeatedly denied to the shareholder of a national bank 
who has been taxed on his shares by the state, the right 
to deduct the value of non-taxable Government bonds 
owned by the bank which entered into the value of the 
shares and has upheld the refusal of the state to allow 


such deduction; this upon the theory that the tax is not 
against the bank upon its property, but against the share- 
holder whose shares are entirely distinct property. Van 
Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall. 573; New York v. Comrs., 
4 Wall. 244; Tennessee v. Whitworth, 117 U. S. 129; 
Home Sav. Bank v. Des Moines, 205 U. S. 503; Cleveland 
Trust Co. v. Lander, 22 Sup. Ct. Rep. 394. 

It would seem that the theory of the Oklahoma court 
that a tax upon that part of the value of bank shares 
which consists of exempt securities is, in effect, a tax 
upon the securities, is based upon sounder reason and 
more exact justice than are the Federal decisions. 

The matter of exemption of Government bonds owned 
by a bank from the taxable value of shares taxed to the 
shareholder becomes of increasing importance at the pres- 
ent time because of the vast issue of War Loan bonds 
already made and in prospect. A considerable amount of 
these bonds will be absorbed by the banks. A number of 
communications have been received from bankers in dif- 
ferent sections advising that the state refuses to allow 
deduction of the value of these bonds from the taxable 
value of bank shares and that the denial of this right 
of deduction acts as a deterrent to flotation of the bonds; 
in other words, if the law could be so'changed as to permit 
the bank shareholder to deduct the value of War Loan 
bonds from the taxable value of his shares, this would be 
a considerable aid in their flotation and result in the pur- 
chase of a greater quantity by many banks. 

It is within the province of Congress to protect the 
exemption of the various issues of Government bonds 
from taxation to the fullest extent and now would seem 
a most opportune time for the enactment of legislation 
of this character. The Committee on Federal Legislation 
of our Association have under consideration the drafting 
and urging of an amendment to the section of the Re- 
vised Statutes which exempts Government bonds from 
state taxation, under which such bonds would be exempt, 
not only when owned by the taxpayer but equally where 
their value enters into the value of corporate shares 
which are taxed to the owner. 


ELIMINATION OF STAMP TAX ON CHECKS 


The pending Revenue Bill H. R. 4280 as it passed 
the House contained no provision for a stamp tax on 
checks, but the Senate Committee on Finance inserted a 
provision imposing a two-cent stamp tax, exempting, how- 
ever, checks of $5 and under. Our Association, through 
its Committee on Federal Legislation, especially urged 
before the Senate Committee the elimination of this $5 
exemption, in the event the entire tax should not be 
removed from the bill, on the ground that a multiplicity 
of small checks would ensue and that intolerable incon- 
venience to banks would ‘be caused thereby. As finally 


reported to the Senate on August 4, the bill eliminated 
the exemption of checks of $5 antl under and provided 
a stamp tax on all checks of one cent instead of two 
cents. When this particular section came before the Sen- 
ate on August 18 the entire stamp tax on checks was 
eliminated by a vote of 38 to 22. As the provision for 
such taxation originated in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and was not in the bill as it passed the House, 
there is little likelihood that the Revenue law when finally 
passed will contain any provision imposing a stamp tax 
on bank checks. 
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A number of letters have been received from officers 
of mutual savings banks calling attention to the provi- 
sion in the pending Revenue Bill (H. R. 4280) as reported 
to the Senate, which imposes an additional tax of 10 
per cent. upon the total net income of corporations undis- 
tributed six months after the end of each calendar or 
fiscal year and making inquiry whether mutual savings 
banks would be subject to such taxation. The answer to 
all such inquiries has been that the provision does not 
apply to mutual savings banks. Such provision, if 


enacted, would be an amendment of Section 10 of- the 


Many letters have recently been received indicating 
that there is an unusual demand for one-dollar bills, so 
great that it cannot be supplied by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Federal Reserve Banks or the large banks in 
the chief cities which make a practice of accumulating 
small bills to be sent to their correspondents during the 
harvesting and movings of crops. The situation is so 
acute that the Committee on Federal Legislation intend 
to ask Congress for immediate relief. 

On April 11, 1917, Mr. Hayes of California intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill (H. R. 2776) 
providing that hereafter silver certificates shall be issued 
only of the denominations of $1, $2 and $5 and that silver 
certificates of higher denomination than $5, when received 
at the Treasury be retired and certificates of denomina- 
tions of $5 or less be substituted; also that United States 
Treasury notes shall be issued hereafter in denominations 
of $1 and $2, and that Treasury notes of higher denomina- 


The following copy of correspondence containing an 
opinion of General Counsel rendered last May to a mem- 
ber in Mississippi upon the right of a delegate who was 
an officer of several member banks to cast one vote for 
each of such members at a meeting of the members of 
the American Bankers Association at the State Conven- 
tion for election of a member of the Executive Council, 
is now published by request. 

The letter forwarded the General Counsel by the 
member in Mississippi was as follows: 

“The question arose at our recent convention in 
Greenville as to the right of a delegate casting more than 
one ballot. For instance, a delegate present claimed the 
right to vote for each of several banks of which he was 
either an officer or director. The Chair held that he 
was only entitled to one vote. An appeal was taken from 
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Income Tax law, which imposes income tax on corpora- 
tions, and it will, equally with the existing provision, come 
under the exemption provided in Section 11 “that there 
shall not be taxed under this title (Title I, Income Tax) 
any income received by any * * * mutual savings 
bank not having a capital stock represented by shares.” 
Furthermore, the proposed additional tax of 4 per cent. 
(making 6 per cent. in all) upon the net income of cor- 
porations is only imposed upon those corporations now 
“subject to the tax” of 2 per cent., and does not apply 
to mutual savings banks which are exempt from that tax. 


tion than $2 shall, when received at the Treasury, be 
retired and denominations of $1 and $2 be substituted. 

If this bill should be reported and passed it would 
give relief to some extent, but would not go far enough, 
and amendments are now being framed by our Committee 
on Federal Legislation in the hope that they will be taken 
up and passed by Congress, which will provide an addi- 
tional measure of relief. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, Mr. H. H. McKee, of Washington, 
and Vice-President Hinsch, of Cincinnati, have both been 
active in a campaign for reforming this situation, and it 
will aid in this campaign if all members of the Asso- 
ciation who read this article do their share in bringing 
to the attention of members of Congress the great demand 
for bills of small denominations, and the impossibility of 
obtaining relief except from Congressional action and in 
urging that measures of relief be considered and adopted 
without delay. 


THAN ONE VOTE AT ELECTION 


MEMBER 


the Chair, but the convention sustained the presiding 
officer. 

“However, I was requested to obtain from you your 
opinion relative to the Chair’s decision inasmuch as it 
appeared that the decision affected the result of the elec- 
tion.” 


The reply of the General Counsel was as follows: 

“T have yours of May 26 concerning right of delegate 
at state convention to cast one ballot for each of several 
banks of which he is an officer or director, in election 
of member of Executive Council, A. B. A. 

“Our Constitution provides that the manner of elec- 
tion of the elective membership of the Executive Council 
shall be regulated by by-law, and the by-laws provide for 
meeting of members at the state convention who ‘shall 
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vote in person only’ and that any contest arising from 
the election shall be determined by the Executive Council. 

“There is nothing in the by-laws upon the subject 
of one person casting more than one vote where he is 
an officer of several members; but so far as voting at 
our annual convention is concerned, Article III, Sec. 7, of 
eur Constitution provides that ‘delegates shall vote in 


person only and no delegate shall represent more than one 
member.’ This being the rule provided for our general 
convention, I think the Executive Council, in case of any 
contest, would apply the same principle to elections by 
members at the state convention and hold that no member 
could have more than one vote, although he might be an 
officer or director of several bank members.” 


OPINIONS OF. THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


DEPOSIT OF CHECK ON ANOTHER DE- 
PARTMENT OF SAME BANK 


In California, contrary to the majority of cases else- 
where, it has been held that the credit to a depositor 
of a check drawn on the same bank by another 
depositor, is not equivalent to payment, but the check 
is presumptively taken by the bank for collection 
from itself and may be charged back to the depositor 
at the close of the day if the funds drawn against 
are insufficient—Same rule applied to right of depart- 
mental bank to charge back overdraft upon one 
department deposited in another. 


From California—We would like to have your opinion 
relative to our liability in case of payment of our checks 
under the conditions as given below. This is a depart- 
mental state bank and under the laws of this state, the 
commercial and savings departments are kept separate. 
We have separate tellers for each department, and in 
our savings department we carry an account called “spe- 
cial checking account,” against which account depositors 
are allowed to check freely without presentation of their 
passbeoks, althoveh it is in reality a savings account. In- 
terest is allowed on the minimum balances. Occasionally 
customers will deposit,to the credit of this account: checks 
d-awn on other departments or commercial accounts car- 
ried by us. In due course the checks are presented to 
the proper department and if gcod are paid. Sometimes 
a check so deposited, when presented to the department 
on which it is drawn, is found to be not good or perhaps 
has had payment stopped on it. In such cases it has 
been our practice to charge the item back to the depositor 
notifying him that we have done so. It has been claimed 
that when we accept a check on ourselves, even though 
drawn on another department, for deposit over the coun- 
ter that it is payment of the check and that we would 
have no right to charge it back to the customer if it is 
subsequently found to be not good or to have had pay- 
ment stopped thereon. Our attorneys secm to think there 
have been no satisfactory California decisions on this point, 
and feeling that you have had greater experience in such 
matters than they, we would appreciate your opinion. 


The majority of courts hold that where a check on a 
bank drawn by one of its depositors in favor of another 
is presented by the latter in good faith and the amount 
thereof credited on his passbook as a deposit, this con- 
stitutes payment of the check with the same effect as if 
the money was paid out and immediately redeposited and 
the bank cannot afterwards cancel the credit on discover- 
ing the check so deposited is an overdraft. Oddie v. 
National City Bank, 45 N. Y. 785; Consolidated National 
Bank v. First National Bank, 114 N. Y. Supp. 308; Bryan 
v. First National Bank, 205 Pa. St. 7. If, however, the 
depositor knows that the drawer has insufficient funds, 


he does not act in good faith in making the deposit, and 
the credit in such case does not constitute a payment. 
Peterson v. Union National Bank, 52 Pa. St. 206. 

An exceptional rule has, however, been declared in 
California. 

In an early California case, National Gold Bank »v. 
McDonald, 51 Cal. 64, it was held that if a customer of 
a bank hands the receiving teller a check drawn by an- 
other persen upon the same bank, and at the same time 
hands him his passbook, and the teller receives the check 
and enters a credit for the amount in the passbook, but 
no entry is made on the books of the bank, and nothing 
else is said or done, and the drawer has no funds in the 
bank, the check may be returned to the depositor and the 
credit in the passbook canceled; that in such a case, a 
finding by the court that the check was received as a cash 
deposit was erroneous. 

In the later case of Ocean Park Bank v. Rogers, 6 
Cal. App. 678 (following 51 Cal. 64, cited supra), it was 
held that when a check on the same bank is presented to 
the receiving teller for deposit by a depositor with his 
passvook, with a deposit slip showing the amount of the 
check and of other deposits, and the teller enters the 
amcunt thereof to the depositor’s credit, stamps the check 
paid and files the same, without any agreement that the 
check be received as cash, the presumption is that it was 
received for collection only, and if the drawer of the check 
has no funds in bank, the bank may, after the close of 
business hours, if there are no funds to meet it, in the 
absence of an element of estoppel, charge the same back 
to the depositor and return the check; that to constitute 
a transfer of the check and accounts of the parties, the 
check must both be charged to the account of the drawer, 
and credited to the account of the depositor. 

In later cases, the Supreme Court of California has 
established the principle that when a check indorsed to a 
bank is deposited in the ordinary course of business, the 
title immediately passes to the bank, which gives credit 
at once to the depositor; the relation created being not 
that of principal and agent, but of debtor and creditor. 
Newmark Grain Go. v. Merchants National Bank, 135 
Pac. 958; Gonyer v. Williams, 143 Pac. 736; Plumas Co. 
Bank v. Rideout, 131 Pac. 360. 

In all the above cases, however, the checks so depos- 
ited were drawn upon other banks, and I do not think 
the last stated principle would militate against the rule 
laid down in National Gold Bank v. McDonald and Ocean 
Park Bank v. Rogers. In fact, the Supreme Court of 
California in Plumas Co. Bank v. Rideout, supra, recog- 
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nized such rule when, referring to National Gold Bank v. 
McDonald it said: “The substance of that decision is 
that a bank has until the close of business hours for the 
day to determine whether or not final credit will be given 
for a check drawn upon and payable by itself. The facts 
of that case and Ocean Park Bank v. Rogers, 6 Cal. App. 
678 (92 Pac. 879), are almost identical. Neither case 
goes so far as to hold that no agreement is possible 
whereby the bank in which a check is deposited may 
receive it as cash.” 

In the case stated by you, a bank having separate 
commercial and savings departments receives on deposit 
to the credit of a “special checking account” in its savings 
department a check drawn by another depositor upon the 
commercial department. Under the decisions in National 
Gold Bank v. McDonald and Ocean Park Bank v. Rogers 
such credit is not final, and if on presentment to the other 
department the check is found to be not good, 
the amount may be charged back and the check returned 
to the depositor after the close of business hours the 
same day. According to these decisions the check is pre- 
sumptively received for collection only in the absence of 
an agreement that it shall be received as cash and being 
received for collection, and not paid at the time of deposit, 
I presume the right to charge back would equally exist 
where payment of the check had been stopped as where 
there were insufficient funds on deposit to meet it. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK 


Drawee cannot recover money paid upon check bearing 
forgery of drawer’s signature ‘from bona fide holder 
but may recover when payment made to one not a 
bona fide holder—If holder takes check under circum- 
stances which would put an ordinarily prudent man 
upon inqufry and makes no attempt to ascertain 
truth, he is not a bona fide holder but in Minnesota 
the one circumstance that holder takes check from an 
entire stranger without inquiry is not sufficient to 
deprive him of status of bona fide holder—If payee’s 
indorsement also forged, drawee, under Minnesota 
rule, may recover from subsequent indorser as war- 
rantor of genuineness, notwithstanding forgery of 
drawer’s signature. 

From Minnesota—We were unfortunate in paying 
two checks which were stolen from one of our depositors 
and whose signature was forged. The checks were cashed 
at saloons in town and the saloon keepers are unable to 
identify the endorsements on the checks. We realize our 
responsibility to our depositor in paying these checks but 
it appears to us that the endorsers would be responsible to 
us in cashing the checks for people who were unknown to 
them. Please advise us what we can do. 

The general rule is that a bank which pays a check 
bearing a forgery of the drawer’s signature cannot re- 
cover the money back from a person who received pay- 
ment.of the same in good faith and the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota has adopted this doctrine in Germania Bank of 
Minneapolis v. Boutell et al, 60 Minn. 189, 62 N. W. Rep. 
327. 

There is a conflict of authority, however, among the 
courts of the country as to the right of recovery where 
the person originally cashing the check takes the same 
from a stranger without first ascertaining the identity of 
the holder. Some courts hold that the fact that a bank 
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receives a check from a stranger and does not communi- 
cate that fact to the drawee is not sufficient to render it 
liable to the drawee where the latter pays the check and 
afterwards discovers it to be a forgery; other courts ho!? 
that the person originally cashing the check is bound to 
make reasonable inquiry as to the identity of the holder, 
and if he fails in this duty, the rule prohibiting the drawee 
from recovering from a bona fide holder does not apply. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota had this question 
before it in Pennington Co. Bank v. First State Bank of 
Moorhead, 125 N. W. 118. A stranger calling himself 
Davis presented a forged check drawn upon plaintiff bank 
to defendant bank. The check was payable to the order 
of one Calhoun and indorsed by Calhoun and by Davis. 
Without any information as to the check except the state- 
ment made by Davis, the defendant took it for collection 
and after receiving payment turned over the proceeds to 
Davis, who disappeared. Plaintiff contended that defend- 
ant was negligent in accepting the check from a stranger 
without inquiry or investigation; defendant contended that 
it occupied the position of a bona fide holder of negotiable 
paper. The court said: “It is the settled rule of law in 
this state that where a bank by mistake pays to a bona 
fide holder a forged check purporting to be drawn by one 
of its depositors, it cannot recover back from the innocent 
holder. It is equally well settled that the bank may 
recover such payment when made to one who is not a 
bona fide holder of the forged check.” The court held the 
fact that Davis was an entire stranger was not sufficient 
to constitute bad faith, so as to prevent defendant bank 
from being a bona fide holder of the check. O’Brien J. 
writing the opinion nevertheless said: “Notwithstanding 
those authorities (upon which the decision was based), I 
am personally of the opinion that, before a bank takes 
negotiable paper from a stranger and puts it off, either 
as owner or for collection, it is necessary for it, in order 
that it be considered a bona fide holder, to satisfy itself 
by reasonable inquiry as to the validity of the paper and 
that whether this defendant did take such reasonable pre- 
caution was a question for the jury. But a majority of 
the court held that the evidence was insufficient to justify 
a finding that the defendant was not a bona fide holder of 
the check and therefore the learned trial judge properly 
instructed a verdict for the defendant.” 

In Minnesota, therefore, under this latest decision, 
it would appear that the fact that a check is taken from 
a stranger, without inquiry as to his identity, does not 
deprive the purchaser of the status of a bona fide holder, 
so as to prevent the application of the rule that money 
paid upon a forged check to a bona fide holder cannot be 
recovered by the drawee. 

The Minnesota court in Pennington Co. Bank v. First 
State Bank, supra, says: “To establish good faith there 
must not only be an absence of knowledge of any in- 
validity, but an absence of circumstances which would 
put an ordinarily prudent man upon inquiry. If there 
are such circumstances and he makes no attempt to as- 
certain the truth he cannot claim good faith in accepting 
the instrument.” Further, “the one circumstance here 
which can be claimed to have put the defendant upon in- 
quiry was that Davis was an entire stranger. Such fact 
has been held not enough to show bad faith.” 

In your case, therefore, if the only circumstance con- 
nected with the negotiation of the forged checks to the 
saloon keepers was that the holders were strangers, this 
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would not deprive them of the status of bona fide holders 
and the rule would apply that money paid upon a forged 
check is not recoverable from a bona fide holder. But 
there may have been other circumstances surrounding the 
transaction—the men for whom the checks were cashed 
may have been suspicious characters—and it is quite pos- 
sible that from all the facts you might establish that the 
saloon keepers were not bona fide holders. I have at- 
tempted in the above to give you the law applicable to 
the case. 

One other point: If the indorsements of these forged 
checks were not by real payees, but were forgeries, as 
well as the signatures, I think there would be a right of 
recovery. I base this statement on the language of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in the earlier case of Ger- 
mania Bank v. Boutell, where it says: “And if the in- 
dorsement of Seymour (the payee) had proved to be 
forged, they (the defendants) would no doubt have been 
liable to plaintiff (tHe drawee) had it been thus led to 
pay the check to one not the owner of it; for by indorsing 
it they guaranteed to all persons, including plaintiff, the 
genuineness of the preceding indorsement.” 


FORGERY OF DRAWEE’S SIGNATURE 


The general rule is that drawee cannot recover money paid 
on forged check to bona fide holder who is free from 
negligence—In South Dakota exceptional rule exists 
that money is recoverable on theory that drawee has 
right to rely on holder’s indorsement as vouching for 
genuineness of signature. 

From South Dakota—On November 24, 1916, a check 
for $8.50, bearing the name of one of our depositors, was 
presented at the Bank of X, South Dakota, and by them 
paid. The check came back to us through regular chan- 
nels and was remitted for by us. The apparent maker of 
the check is one of our farmer customers. He has his 
bankbook balanced perhaps once a year, as he issues but 
very few checks; some months not any at all. This check 
returned to us December 23, 1916. A few days ago the 
depositor had his book balanced and claims this check is 
a forgery. We immediately sent the check back to the 
Bank of X, who refuse to take it, stating that we had 
waited too long and that the party who presented the 
check had left the country—some said he had enlisted for 
the war. Will you kindly let us know whether or not we 
exercised diligence and whether in your opinion the Bank 
of X’s claim of no responsibility is a good one. We 
might add that many of these farmer accounts where 
less than twenty-five checks are issued a year are not bal- 
anced until the depositor makes the request. 

The general rule supported by the larger number of 
authorities is that the drawee bank which has paid a check 
upon a forgery of the drawer’s signature cannot recover 
the money from a person who received payment of the 
same in good faith and without negligence. Young v. 
Lehman, 63 Ala. 519. The courts are divided upon the 
question whether a purchaser, taking a forged check from 
a stranger without inquiry as to his identity, is negligent 
and liable to refund the money. Again, a few courts hold 
that the drawee may recover unless the holder receiving 
payment can prove that he has been prejudiced by the 
mistake of the drawee. 

In South Dakota, the only decision of the higher court 
on this subject is in Greenwald v. Ford, 21 S. Dak. 28, 
rendered in 1906, in which recovery of money paid by a 
drawee upon a forged check was allowed, the court hold- 
ing that a bank, in paying a check, has a right to measur- 


ably rely on the indorsements thereon and to claim that 
such indorsements misled it into supposing the signature 
was genuine. 

This decision is exceptional, but assuming that it 
declares the judicial rule which prevails in South Dakota, 
I think your bank would have a right of recovery from 
the bank to whom you paid the forged check in question 
under the rule that money paid through mistake of fact 
without consideration is recoverable and that it is not 
estopped to question the genuineness of the drawer’s sig- 
nature but has a right to claim that the indorsement 
of the presenting bank misled it into supposing the signa- 
ture was genuine. 

The fact that the bank-book was not balanced for 
seven months after the check was paid would not, I think, 
under the circumstances be held a bar to recovery, there 
being no unreasonable delay, after discovery of the 
forgery, in giving notice thereof. 


SET OFF OF COUNTY WARRANTS AGAINST 
DEPOSIT OF COUNTY 


Where a bank purchased county orders upon the county 
treasurer under an arrangement by which, at the end 
of the month, the treasurer would pay such orders 
by his check upon the county deposit held by the bank, 
the latter, upon the treasurer’s failure so to do, would 
probably be held to have a right to set off the county 
orders, as a matured indebtedness owing it by the 
county against the deposit. 


From Georgia—Kindly advise us your opinion about 
the following proposition which recently came up in a 
Georgia county: The A bank carried the deposit ac :ount 
of the county treasurer, same being in the treasurer’s 
individual name, as treasurer. All funds going on this 
account were distinctly county funds. In checking out 
these funds, the board of county commissioners gave their 
order against the treasurer, and by special arrangements 
these orders were usually taken care of by the depository 
bank, and on the first of each month the treasurer gave 
his personal check as treasurer against the above-men- 
tioned account in taking up these orders, or “scripts.” 
But on going out of office, at the time the office of treas- 
urer was abolished, the treasurer refused fo give his check 
taking up scripts that had accumulated in the bank, but 
instead gave check for entire balance to be used in new 
county depository. Now, since the commissioners are un- 
willing to make an immediate settlement, but prefer that 
the entire funds be transferred, regardless of the scripts 
being carried by the bank, can the bank charge the said 
scripts off to the treasurer’s account before his balance 
check is presented, thereby rendering said check subject 
to protest, or could the ex-treasurer force payment of 
same, on the ground that he did not authorize the pay- 
ment of the scripts? The bank’s contention was that the 
treasurer was bound by the commissioners’ order, issued 
in the scripts, and that the scripts would operate against 
the account, the same as the treasurer’s check, except for 
the irregularity of such, inasmuch as the commissioners 
have full authority over the treasurer’s funds. 


The orders of the board of county commissioners, or 
scripts, to which you refer are not strictly orders on the 
bank to pay the money, but are orders on the treasurer 
to make such payment and by special arrangement, as 
you say, the bank cashed or purchased these orders, but 
held them until the end of the month, when the treasurer 
gave his check on the account to take them up. Concern- 
ing the character of such county orders, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case where a clerk of a 
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county drew upon the treasurer for a certain amount pay- 
able to bearer, said: “The warrants being in form nego- 
tiable are transferable by delivery, so far as to authorize 
the holder to demand payment of them and to maintain 
in his own name an action upon them. But they are 
not negotiable instruments in the sense of the law mer- 
chant.” 

The treasurer having refused to give his check to 
take up certain scripts that had accumulated in the bank, 
when he went out of office, but having, instead, given his 
check for the entire balance to the new county depository, 
the question arises whether the bank can charge the 
scripts up against the account and refuse payment of the 
treasurer’s check. I think the bank would be held enti- 
tled so to do, not on the theory that these scripts are 
orders upon the bank payable out of the account, but 
rather because the bank as purchaser of these scripts 
would be entitled to charge the account with the amount 
upon the principle of equitable set-off. The balance of 
the account belongs, not to the treasurer personally, but 
to the county, and these scripts, I think, would be held to 
constitute a matured indebtedness of the county to the 
holder which could be set off against the bank’s indebted- 
ness to the county for the balance of account. 

Of course, if the indebtedness owing the bank was by 
the county treasurer personally, the bank would not have 
the right of set-off, because it would have knowledge that 
the deposit was held by Aim in a trust capacity. See, for 
example, Shepard v. Meridian National Bank, 149 Ind. 
532. But here the county owns the deposit and the 
county owes the bank, and I think the right of set-off 
in such case would be upheld. 

In Aidala v. Savoy Trust Co., 128 N. Y. Supp. 619, 
it was held that the bank’s liability for the amount of a 
deposit was to the real owner of the deposit, although 
the deposit was made in the name of another, and that 
the use of a name other than the true name of the depos- 
itor could not be permitted to serve as a shield under 
which the depositor may prevent the bank from deducting 
from the amount of his deposit a debt which he owed to it. 

In Hayden v. Alton National Bank, 29 Ill. App. 458, 
it was held that a bank may set off a matured indebted- 
ness against deposits made by a third person as agent of 
its debtor. In the course of the opinion the court said: 
“When appellant claimed and was known to be acting 
for George W. Hayden merely as his agent, his acts and 
contracts must be deemed to be the acts and contracts 
of his principal only, and ‘involve no personal responsi- 
bility on the part of appellant.’ Story on Agency, Sec. 
261, et seq. And in an action by him to recover money 
due his principal, a debt of the principal may be set off. 
Huntington v. Knox, 7 Cush. 371.” 

See, also, Citizens’ Bank v. Bowen, 21 Kan.-354, hold- 
ing that a bank may set off a debt against a deposit made 
by the debtor in his wife’s name to protect it against his 
creditors, in which the same principle is embodied. Also 
Fory v. American National Bank, 136 La. 298, holding 
that if the president of a depositor, a corporation, fraudu- 
lently causes the deposit to be transferred and credited to 
the personal account of himself, and it appears that a 
new deposit of said fund is made in the same bank to 
the credit of said president, the bank may apply the fund 
thus fraudulently withdrawn and deposited by the presi- 
dent to the payment of a note due by the corporation to 
the bank. 


September, 1917 


I think, therefore, that these county orders or scripts, 
being matured obligations of the county, held by your 
bank, the latter would have a right to apply the deposit 
to their payment upon the principle of set-off. 


INDORSEMENT AND COLLECTION OF 
CHECKS BY CLERK OF PAYEE 


Where the clerk of a depositor entrusted with a rubber 
stamp of indorsement by depositor to bank, uses the 
stamp upon checks of which the depositor is payee 
and receives the cash thereon from the bank, which 
he misappropriates, concealing his crime for a con- 
siderable period because of his function to receive 
the monthly statements, opinion that liability of bank 
to depositor depends upon whether (1) clerk had 
authority to collect as well as indorse to the bank; 
(2) if without original authority, depositor has rati- 
fied his acts, or (3) depositor has been negligent, and 
if none of above conditions exist, bank is liable. 
From Illinois—We would thank you for your opinion 

on the following: Can a depositor collect any or all 

money losses when his clerk uses his rubber indorsement 
stamp in cashing checks at the paying teller’s window, 
on which the depositor is payee. The stamp is as follows: 

“Pay to the order of X bank. Sam Smith.” This clerk 

has entire use of stamp and receives the statements 

monthly. Checks amounting to $500 were cashed this 
way during the past seventeen months before the depos- 
itor noticed the clerk's embezzlements. Now the depositor 
intends to sue for the $500, claiming all checks were to 

be deposited. 

The liability of the bank to the depositor depends 
upon whether (1) the clerk had authority to place the 
stamp indorsement on the checks not alone for the pur- 
pose of deposit, but also for the purpose of receiving cash 
on the checks from the bank, or (2) if without original 
authority the depositor has ratified the conduct of the 
clerk, or (3) the depositor has been negligent. 

If none of the above conditions exist, the bank would 
be liable. 

A very similar case has been decided by the New 
York Court of Appeals. Standard Steam Specialty Co. v. 
Corn Exchange Bank, 116 N. E. 386. The plaintiff’s 
stenographer was authorized to indorse checks payable 
to the plaintiff, for deposit, by means of a rubber stamp 
as follows: “Pay to the order of the Greenwich Bank. 
The Standard Specialty Co.,” followed in her own hand- 
writing with the words “Perey H. Pinder, Treasurer.” 
The authority was limited to indorsing such checks for 
deposit. She indorsed a number of checks wholly in her 
own handwriting “Standard Steam Specialty Co. Percy 
H. Pinder, Treasurer,” and obtained the cash thereon from 
certain business men who deposited them in defendant 
bank, which collected them and paid the proceeds to the 
depositors. The good faith of such depositors and of the 
defendant was conceded, and there was no claim that the 
plaintiff was negligent. It was held that defendant bank 
was liable to plaintiff, as the indorsement was unauthor- 
ized and a forgery. 

The court said that if the stenographer had been 
given authority to indorse the checks in blank, but with 
the intention that when so indorsed they might be used 
for a specific purpose only, such as deposit in the Green- 
wich Bank, while her misconduct would have been a 
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breach of faith, the indorsement would have been author- 
ized and not a forgery and the Greenwich Bank would 
have taken good title. But the stenographer only had 
authority to make the restrictive indorsement in crder to 
create the Greenwich Bank the agent of the plaintiff to 
collect the checks. The court said: 

“If the original indorsement was authorized, the 
diversion of the funds after indorsement would not make 
it a forgery; but, if the original indorsement was unau- 
thorized, parties dealing with the wrongdoer and innocent 
parties alike were bound to know the lack of the agent’s 
authority to convey title away from the true owner to 
any one. Cohen had power to make deposits in the Green- 
wich Bank; she had no power to collect the checks or even 
to deposit them elsewhere for collection. She was a mere 
conduit through which the checks received by her em- 
ployer passed to her employer’s bank for collection. The 
right to indorse was a mere incident to the authority to 
deposit. Banking customs imply such authority to indorse 
pro forma from the right to make the deposit to the credit 
of the principal’s account, and it may fairly be said that 
the specific authority to place this restrictive indorsement 
on the checks added nothing to Cohen’s authority to de- 
posit the checks. The indorsement was a necessary and 
customary incident to the act of making such deposits. 
The business man who authorizes his clerk to take his 
checks to his bank for deposit does not vest in her so 
dangerous a power as to preclude him from setting up 
her lack of authority if she indorses his name thereon in 
blank and innocent persons cash the checks for her with- 
out inquiry. The stringent rules of agency and the arbi- 
trary rules of the law of negotiable paper alike protect 
the principal from such unauthorized acts.- If greater 
authority has been conferred, expressly or by implication, 
or if the principal has been negligent or has ratified the 
conduct of his agent, the law will not shield him; but 
here the facts are stipulated, and the only question of 
law presented is whether the indorsement of the checks 
by the plaintiff’s agent was without its authority, and 
therefore a forgery. Precedent and the custom of mer- 
chants alike indicate that the transaction was-not a mere 
diversion of funds, and it follows that the plaintiff may 
recover.” 

In the case presented by you the form of indorsement 
which the clerk was authorized to place on the checks 
was not an indorsement in blank, but a special indorse- 
ment, making the checks payable to the bank. This, with- 
out more, would indicate simply an authority to place this 
indorsement on the checks for the purpose of depositing 
them in the payee bank and not an authority to collect the 
money on the checks. 

But there .may be other facts, not stated by 
you, which would establish that the clerk was author- 
ized not only to indorse these checks for deposit, but to 
collect the money from the bank thereon as, for example, 
to pay wages or bills. This would be unusual, but not 
impossible. Or if not expressly so authorized, his conduct 
in receiving the money on these checks may have been 
known to and acquiesced in by the depositor so as to 
amount to a ratification. In neither of these events the 
bank would be liable. 

Furthermore, assuming there was no authority to 
the clerk to receive the money upon checks so indorsed 
and no ratification of such acts, there is the question 
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whether the depositor may not have been guilty of such 
negligence as to bar recovery. You state that the clerk 
not only had entire use of the stamp, but received the 
statements monthly. He thus was enabled to cover up his 
misappropriations for seventeen months. There is a con- 
flict of authority whether, when a depositor entrusts to 
a clerk who has committed forgery the examination of 
statements returned *by the bank, the depositor has ful- 
filled his duty to the bank or is charged with the knowl- 
edge of the forgeries possessed by the dishonest clerk. 
The authorities which maintain the latter proposition are 
First Nat. Bank v. Allen, 100 Ala. 476; Dana v. Nat. 
Bank, 1382 Mass. 156; Critten v. Chemical Nat. Bank, 171 
N. Y. 219; Myers v. Southwestern Nat. Bank, 193 Pa. 1; 
First Nat. Bank v. Richmond Elec. Co., 106 Va. 347. 
There are a number of authorities, however, which hold 
the depositor who entrusts the examination of accounts 
to a trusted employee, is not chargeable with the fraud- 
ulent knowledge of the latter and is not negligent in 
failing to discover the forgeries which an honest exam- 
ination would disclose. See, for example, Kenneth Inv. 
Co. v. Nat. Bank, 103 Mo. App. 613. 

In its final analysis, therefore, assuming the fact to 
be that the depositor in this case neither authorized nor 
ratified the act of his clerk in collecting the money on the 
checks indorsed by rubber stamp and that the authority 
of the clerk was limited to indorsing such checks for 
deposit, the liability of the bank to the depositor may 
depend upon which view the Illinois courts will take as 
to the responsibility of a depositor who entrusts the 
examination of his returned vouchers to an employee who 
has been guilty of misappropriating money from the 
account. 


STOP PAYMENT OF CHECK 


Custom .of banks to stamp a countermanded check “Pay- 
ment stopped” before returning to the holder serves 
a beneficial purpose without injury to a bona fide 
holder and will doubtless be sustained by the courts. 


From New York—It has been the custom of banks 
all over the United States to stamp across the face of a 
check “Payment stopped” when such an order is given 
by the maker. A check was given or rather presented to 
one of our tellers the other day, on which a stop payment 
order had been given. The individual bookkeeper imme- 
diately stamped it “payment stopped” and returned it to 
the payee. The payee was quite indignant because this 
had been done, saying that it was his property and that 
we had no right to deface it. I explained to him that 
while we had defaced the item, nevertheless his position 
was not changed, and that he and all subsequent indorsers 
had notice of dishonor. I also told him that while he held 
the check it merely represented an order of the maker 
which had been stopped, and therefore, as far as value 
was concerned, was not worth any more than a piece of 
newspaper. I would like to have your legal opinion on 
this question. 


I think the courts would uphold the custom of banks 
to stamp stopped checks with the words “payment 
stopped” when presented for payment. Otherwise the 
payee, against whom the drawer might have a good de- 
fense, would be in a position to further negotiate the 
check to a holder in due course who could compel the 
drawer to pay. Stamping the check “payment stopped” 
prevents further negotiation. The holder, if he has en- 
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forceable rights, is not injured by such stamping, while 
if he holds the check subject to defense, is rightly deprived 
of the ability to transfer greater rights than he himself 
possesses and thus work an injury to the drawer. A 
beneficial purpose is, therefore, served by such stamping, 
with no injury to the rights of any bona fide holder. The 
wrath of the payee in the present case doubtless had its 
basis in disappointment at being deprived of opportunity 
to further negotiate the check and was unjustifiable. His 
contention that the check is his property and the stamping 
constitutes a technical trespass thereupon is answered by 
the statement that the check is a written order presented 
to the bank and the bank upon such presentment has the 
right to make answer in writing thereupon of the reason 
why it refuses to pay. The defacement of counterfeit 
coin and bank notes is a practice of banks made compul- 
sory in certain cases by statute, and the custom of stamp- 
ing checks “payment stopped” is analogous thereto. I 
gave consideration to a similar question some years ago, 
reaching the same conclusion. You will find my opinion 
published in the JourRNAL for May, 1912, at page 681. 


UNAUTHORIZED INDORSEMENT OF 
CHECK BY ATTORNEY 


An attorney employed to collect a note has no authority, 
solely by reason of such employment, to indorse his 
client’s name to a check, payable to such client, re- 
ceived in collection, and the drawee which pays such 
check upon such indorsement is responsible if the 
money is misappropriated, unless it can prove that 
the client authorized the attorr ,; to so indorse. 


From Alabama—A practicing attorney, who was a 
depositor of our bank, had turned over to him by a 
merchant, for collection, a note that was payable to the 
merchant. The attorney received from the maker a check 
covering the note, but it was drawn in favor of the mer- 
chant. The attorney indorsed the check, as attorney, for 
the merchant and then by himself personally, and placed 
the check in bank to his personal credit. After doing so 
he used the money for his own account and moved away. 
Can the merchant who gave the note to the attorney for 
collection recover from the bank? Also advise whether 
there would have been any difference had the claim been 
in the form of an open account instead of a note. 


The rule is well settled that an authority to an agent 
to collect debts in cash or to receive checks in payment 


DIRECTORS OF LOUISVILLE 


The Federal Reserve Board has announced the selec- 
tion of four of the five directors who will operate the 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, to be 
established at Louisville, Ky. The directors chosen by 
the Federal Reserve Board were as follows: 
Chas. E. Hoge, Frankfort, Ky. 
F. M. Sackett, Louisville, Ky. 
The following directors were chosen by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis: 
Geo. W. Norton, Louisville, Ky. 


BRANCH OF RESERVE BANK 


does not confer authority to indorse checks payable to 
the principal which have been so received. See, for 
example, Graham v. United States Sav. Inst., 46 Mo. 186, 
where an agent authorized to collect certain bills, received 
checks payable to his principal’s order, which he indorsed 
in the principal’s name and received payment from the 
bank upon which the checks were drawn, misappropri- 
ating the money. The court held the bank liable. It said 
the indorsement of the checks was not a necessary incident 
to the collection of the accounts. To the same effect is 
Jackson v. National Bank of McMinnville, 20 S. W. 
(Tenn.) 802; Jackson Paper Mfg. Co. v. Commercial Nat. 
Bank, 65 N. E. (Ill.) 186; Deering & Co. v. Kelso, 76 
N. W. (Minn.) 792. 

An attorney-at-law who holds a claim of a client for 
collection is no different from any other agent in this 
respect. See, for example, Brown v. Peoples Nat. Bank, 
136 N. W. (Mich.) 506, holding that an attorney, as such, 
cannot indorse the name of his client on a draft received 
in payment and cash the same and the drawee bank 
which pays the draft upon such a forged indorsement is 
prima facie liable to the party entitled to the payment. 
In this case the court said: 


“As her attorney, he had no authority to indorse 
her name; and his letter to the administrator, re- 
questing that it be made payable to his order, indi- 
cates that he well knew it. The power to indorse 
checks or bills must be expressly conferred; and his 
employment to collect her claim conferred no author- 
ity to indorse a check or draft received in payment 
of the claim, but made payable to her.” Citing 
crc Nat. Bank v. Hochstadter, 11 Daly (N. Y.) 

43. 


Unless, therefore, you can show that the attorney 
in this case had authority from his client to indorse the 
latter’s name upon the check, your bank would be respon- 
sible and it would make no difference whether the claim 
of the client so collected was in the form of an open 
account instead of a note. 

In most cases where a check is paid by a drawee 
upon a forged or unauthorized indorsement the courts 
hold that the drawee is liable to the true owner for the 
money, but in a few cases it is held that the liability 
runs solely to the drawer for paying out his money with- 
out authority and does not extend to the payee, who him- 
self must look to the drawer. But the bank is liable to 
either one or the other, and I do not know that the 
specific point has been passed upon in Alabama. 


W. C. Montgomery, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

The fifth director, who will be selected by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, will act as manager of the 
branch. 


SUCCEED THEMSELVES 


The President has re-designated W. P. G. Harding 
as Governor and Paul M. Warburg as Vice-Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board for the ensuing year. 
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OFFICERS OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


PRESIDENT 


UZAL H, McCARTER, President Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
FRANK W. BLAIR, President Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMPIITTER 
JOHN W. PLATTEN, President United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co., New York. 
SECRETARY 
LEROY A. MERSHON, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


CONVENTION -PROGRAM 


Indications point toward a large attendance at the 


.twenty-second annual meeting of the Trust Company Sec- 


tion, which will open in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., on Tuesday, September 25, at 
2 P. M. 

The temporary office of the Trust Company Section 
will adjoin the temporary offices of the Association in 
the Marlborough-Blenheim. Delegates and guests of the 
Section are requested, after registering at the Association 
offices and receiving their credentials and official pin, to 
also register with the Trust Company Section and receive 
the Section badge, to be worn in conjunction with the 
official pin. The Secretary of the Section may be located 
at any time by calling at or communicating with the 
temporary office, and it will be his pleasure, if trust com- 
pany men will make themselves known, to effect intro- 
ductions with the officers and members of the Section. 

It is interesting to refer at this time to the fact that 
just ten years ago, or September 24, 1907, to be exact, 
Uzal H. McCarter, president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., who will preside over the sessions 
of the Section this year as its President, acting as_a 
member of the Reception Committee, welcomed the dele- 
gates of the Section to Atlantic City at its twelfth annual 
meeting. 

There is every reason to believe that those in attend- 
ance from all parts of the United States at this year’s 
meeting will receive the same cordial welcome that 
awaited them in 1907, and which was presented by Mr. 
McCarter in part, as follows: 

In presenting to you, as I do, the greetings of our 
state, and in welcoming you, I desire this welcome to 
be more than a perfunctory expression such as we so 
often hear: “We welcome you with all the warmth and 
cordiality of our natures, and are proud that you have 
chosen this most attractive city for your meeting place.” 

The trust companies of our state send you greetings. 
We welcome you because from your deliberations we hope 
and expect to learn much in the proper conduct of our 
institutions, and as to what additional safeguards may be 
thrown around our business for the protection of our 
depositors and our stockholders. * * * 

While, as I have said, New Jersey is exceedingly small 
geographically, still, from our earliest history down to 
the present time, she has always been in the safe and 
conservative column. We have a constitution which pro- 
tects property and property rights, and we have a 


Supreme Court that enforces that constitution to the 
letter. * * * 


We wish you a very happy stay within our borders, 
and that when your deliberations have ceased you will 
return to your homes carrying with you only the most 
pleasant memory of your visit. 

: Two half days have been allotted to the Section for 
its program, and in accordance with the custom of former 
years, a generous portion of the time will be devoted to 


FOR TRUST COMPANIES 


a discussion of topics pertaining to trust company busi- 
ness. 

No entertainment features or sessions of the general 
Association are scheduled for the hours when Section 
meetings are in progress, and it has been arranged to 
secure reports of the meetings of any other Sections 
taking place simultaneously with those of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, and have them presented to the trust com- 
pany delegates before the close of our sessions. This 
will enable trust company officials in attendance to give 
their entire time to the Section meetings. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee will be held 
on Monday, September 24, at 9.30 A. M., and the first open 
session will be held on Tuesday, September 25, at 2 P. M., 
while the second session will be held on Wednesday, the 
26th, at 10 A. M. 

The executive officers in preparing the program for 
this convention have endeavored to select topics of the 
greatest interest and value to all delegates, as well as to 
those to whom attendance may not be possible. In reach- 
ing a decision as to the subjects to be presented, the 
officers were guided by expressions of opinion regarding 
the program sought from all members of the Executive 
Committee and certain trust company officials in various 
parts of the country. Although it had been deemed best 
to have as one of the major topics for consideration, 
“Relation of the Trust Company to the Federal Reserve 
System,” the opinion of the officers in this was confirmed 
by the number of requests received for a presentation of 
this subject. This is a matter which vitally concerns trust 
companies in all parts of the country, and it is believed 
the papers presented and the discussions following will 
be of the greatest value to all members. 

Breckinridge Jones, president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis, who was so largely instru- 
mental in organizing the Section at the meeting of the 
Association held in his home city in 1896, and whose 
activity and influence throughout its history have been 
large factors in the usefulness of the Section, will present 
one of the papers. 

The other paper will be presented by Frank W. Blair, 
president of the Union Trust Company, Detroit, and First 
Vice-President of the Section. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Blair’s company took an active part in the case recently 
decided in the Supreme Court of the United States re- 
specting the right of national banks to act in a fiduciary 
capacity under section 11, paragraph k, of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Following the reading of these papers there will be 
an open discussion of the subject, and members are urged 
to come prepared to participate. Blanks containing spaces 
for the recording of points made in the addresses and 
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discussions will be distributed at the meeting in order 
that delegates may retain for their own use an outline 
of the matter presented. 

A paper bearing directly on trust company work will 
also be read, but the subject and speaker cannot be an- 
nounced at this time. 

Following these addresses there will be an explana- 
tion and discussion of a series of questions which it is 
designed to send to all members by mail immediately 
following the convention. There will also be a brief dis- 
cussion of the Liberty Loan as it pertains to trust com- 
panies, and an exhibition of advertisements, forms and 
figures upon this subject. 

A copy of the oldest known will in the world and six 
charts on the testing of wills before death, loaned by 
Daniel S. Remsen, New York City, will also be on 
exhibition. 

There will also be an exhibition of books on trust 
company subjects. Any topics other than those on the 
program which members may desire to discuss will, with 
the approval of the presiding officer, be given the best 
possible attention, upon communicating the same to the 
Secretary prior to the meeting. 

At the sessions on Wednesday morning there will be 
presented the President’s annual address, reports of the 
Executive Committee, sub-committees, Secretary and State 
Vice-Presidents. As the past year has been one of unusual 
activity it is believed that much interest will center around 
this session. 

One of the features of this meeting will be the Roll 
Call of States, to be answered by the State Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Section in brief written reports. To insure 
ample time being reserved to hear from all states repre- 
sented, these reports should not exceed five minutes in 
length. A communication was addressed by the Secretary 
to all State Vice-Presidents on August 15 and read in 
part as follows: 


The reports of the State Vice-Presidents of this Sec- 
tion will be presented at the Atlantic City Convention on 
Wednesday, September 26, at 10 a. M. The report for 
your state from September, 1916, to September, 1917, will 
therefore be scheduled for that hour. 

With a view to assisting you in the preparation of 
this report, permit me to state that a general or specific 
statement of trust company condition and progyvess is 
desired. Items touching upon the following may properly 
be included: Number of companies, resources and facil- 
ities in comparison with a year ago; current happenings 
or trend in the trust company field; new, proposed, or 
pending legislation; legislation needed; the general busi- 
ness or economic condition as it affects trust companies; 

articular note of any tendency toward greater popu- 
arity of these institutions, especially as pertaining to 
fiduciary service. 

As it is highly desirable that your report be pub- 
lished in full in the “Proceedings” of this Association, will 
you not condense it as much as possible, in order that 
the matter from all State Vice-Presidents may be printed 
in the allotted space. 

If you find it will not be possible for you to be in 
attendance, can you not designate some other trust com- 
pany man from your state who will attend, to read your 
report? 

If possible, may I have a copy of your report before 
September 18, for the purpose of preparing publicity rel- 
ative thereto. If this is not possible, will you kindly have 
it delivered to me at the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, or forward by mail, if you cannot attend. 


Preceding the reading of reports, the duties of the 
office of State Vice-President will be outlined and a copy 
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of the outline will be forwarded to the new officers imme- 
diately following the convention. Following a reading of 
the reports, the officers and Executive Committee will 
receive the old and new State Vice-Presidents. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding as to when 
State Vice-Presidents take office and the duration of their 
term of office, it may be stated that those State Vice- 
Presidents whose elections by state associations were 
ratified at the Kansas City Convention, as well as those 
subsequently appointed by the President of the Section, 
will report to the Atlantic City Convention. The names 
of these men may be found on pages 284-285 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association for 1916. The election of 
Vice-Presidents by the various state associations durine 
the past year will be voted upon at the forthcoming ses- 
sion, and all of those elected, or whose elections shall be 
ratified will take office at the close of the Convention 
and continue throughout the year. (Should any of the 
Vice-Presidents desire to amplify or explain briefly any 
topics contained in their reports, they will kindly furnish 
previous notice of their intention to the Secretary.) 


The program as arranged is outlined as follows: 
Marlborough-Blenheim, Tuesday, Sept. 25, 2 Pp. M. 
Meeting to be called to order by the President of the 

Section. 

Invocation. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the Trust Companies 
of New Jersey, Wm. Chambers, president Vineland 
Trust Co., Vineland, N. J., and president New Jersey 
Bankers Association. 

Reply to Address of Welcome, Uzal H. McCarter, presi- 
dent of Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N. J., 
President. 

“The Relation of Trust Companies to the Federal Reserve 
System.” Papers to be presented by Messrs. Breck- 
inridge Jones. and Frank W. Blair, to be followed by 
a discussion. 

Address and discussion. 

Exhibiton, explanation and discussion of Questionnaire. 

“Trust Companies and the Liberty Loan.” Statement, 
discussion and exhibit. 

Exhibit and copy of the oldest known will in the world, 
and six charts on the “Testing of Wills Before Death,” 
based on Remsen’s “Preparation and Contest of 
Wills,” loaned by the author, Daniel S. Remsen, New 
York City. 

Exhibit of books of interest and value to Trust Companies. 


Wednesday, September 26, 10 A. M. 


Meeting to be called to order by the President of the 
Section. 

Annual Address of the President, Uzal H. McCarter, 
president of the Fidelity Trust Company, Newark. 
N. J. 

Report of the Executive Committee, by John W. Platten, 
president of the U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company, 
New York, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Legislation, by Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, Chairman. 

Report of the Special Committee on Legislation, by Uza! 

H. McCarter, Chairman. 


September, 1917 


September, 1917 


Report of the Committee on Protective Laws, by Lynn 
H. Dinkins, president Interstate Trust & Banking 
Co., New Orleans, La., Chairman. 


Report of Special Committee on Federal Reserve Act, by 
John H. Mason, vice-president Commercial Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 


Report of Special Committee on Publicity, by James M. 
Pratt, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, Chairman. 


Report of the Secretary, by Leroy A. Mershon. 

Roll Call of States. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 

(Meeting of new Executive Committee will immediately 
follow this session.) 


In an effort to promote the sale of Liberty Loan bonds 
a trust company in Pennsylvania wrote to its customers 
on June’ 11 a letter which is reported to have secured a 
large response. It was full of human interest and read 
in part, as follows: 


In a day or two, or three days, people will begin 
to ask, Have you subscribed to the Liberty Loan yet? 
The man with real American stuff in him will be able to 
stand erect with love of home and country gleaming in 
his eyes, with a dignity more noble than that of a king, 
manifest in every fibre of his body, and to say: “You 
bet, yes sir, you bet.” 

Every man’s attitude is plain. It matters not what 

our attitude has been toward war or this war. We are 
in it to a finish and cannot turn back. 

If we can act quickly and throw all of our weight 
and might into the task that is set for us, peace will come 
sooner and humanity will suffer less. 

Your first and immediate duty is to subscribe for a 
Liberty Bond. Already many have subscribed liberally. 
One subscriber with us is a Civil War veteran, one an 
alien and many are of foreign birth. 

Our company has adopted a plan by which any one 
can pay for a bond out of his or her future earnings 
and savings. 


In a circular entitled “Saving for Victory” the Inter- 
national Trust Co. of Denver has recently called the 
attention of its customers to the necessity for preparing 
in advance to participate in the offerings of government 
bonds. The communication states: 


It helps our country relatively little if you pay for 
your war bond by selling other investments or drawing 
money from any bank account which has been accumuiat- 
ing for years. Such money is already working to keep 
our country prosperous, to enable our industries to con- 
tinue producing, to provide you and your next door neigh- 
bor with remunerative positions. So, you see, you must 
provide new money and to secure this new money you 
must save more than you have in the past by greater 
frugality in living, by stopping all waste, by longer hours 
of work, and, above all, by doing better work during hours 
of employment. 

And the beauty of all this is that while helping win 
the war, you are not making an ultimate personal sacri- 
fice in buying our government bonds. On the contrary, 
you are creating personal wealth for yourself, and insur- 
ing yourself against want, sickness and misfortune by 
buying the safest investment in the world. 

War bond savings accounts may be opened by any one 
at any time and in any amount, and added to at any 
time. Such accounts will be represented by new war bond 
savings books, and will bear interest at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, computed from the date of each 
deposit to the day upon which the gavernment will re- 
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ceive payment for the next war loan. Upon that date 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be added 
to the account of each depositor and the total amount 
applied directly by the trust company for payment for 
the largest number of the next issue of war bonds, for 
which the account will pay in full. Such bonds as and 
when allotted by the government will be delivered to the 
holder of a war bond savings book upon its surrender, 
together with the unapplied balance, if any, in cash. 


This is giving the subject a real prophylactic treat- 
ment, and it is hoped that trust companies generally will 
adopt a method of preparing in advance through the use 
of any plan adaptable to their communities, which will 
assure the flotation of loans as issued. 


“Trust Company Law” is a new book of over 600 
pages, covering every phase of trust company operation. 
It includes a digest of decisions and judicial interpreta- 
tions, and is of practical value to trust companies. An 
idea of the scope of the book may be secured from the 
following “Table of Contents”: 


Introductory. 

Definition of “Trust” Companies—Protection of Name. 

Special and Exclusive Privileges of Trust Companies. 

Qualification of Trust Company to Assume Fiduciary 

_ Functions. 

Diversity and Limitation of powers, ultra vires. 

Extension of Functions of Statutory Trust Companies, 
Banks, Agents, Guardians, ete. 

Trust Companies as Trustees. 

As Co-Fiduciaries and as Agents for Individual Fiduci- 
aries. 

As Trustees for Charity. 

Stipulation for Protection of Trust Company Indemnity 

Clauses. 

Trustee for Bond Issues. 

Car or Equipment Trusts. 

Transfer Agents and Registrars. 

Trust Companies as Depositaries, Sefe Deposit Companies. 

Escrows. 

As Conveyancers, Abstractors and Title Insurers 

Corporations Practicing Law. 

External or Foreign Business. 

Trust Company Officers. 

Visitation and Supervision Reports—Insolvency—Prefer- 
ences. 

A serious shortage of help is being faced by many 
trust companies as their workers are being drafted. 
Women clerks are being employed in large numbers and 
officials are inquiring as to the best and quickest method 
for their instruction in practical trust company work. 
In nearly all cases they are referred to the various 
courses of the American Institute of Banking. The Insti- 
tute is planning special assistance to women clerks 
through the organized city chapters and the regular cor- 
respondence course. 

A “managing committee.” The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York has announced the appointment of a 
managing committee in order to facilitate the handling 
of its rapidly growing business in the various fields in 
which it is engaged. Executive authority in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the company is vested in this com- 
mittee, under the general supervision of the president. 
Decisions on all matters of current business, questions of 
office policy, the extension of the business of the institu- 
tion, negotiations regarding loans and financing, reor- 
ganizations, and the general control of the offices and rep- 
resentatives ia other cities of the United States and 
abroad are in charge of this committee. 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
GEO. E. EDWARDS, President Dollar Savings Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
JOSEPH R. NOEL, President Noel State Bank, Chicago, Ill, 


SECRETARY 
MILTON W. HARRISON 
Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION OF THE 


The experience of the Savings Bank Section in cam- 
paigning for thrift and money saving during the past 
three years has been made exceedingly brilliant with 
certain obstacles. While the large majority of bankers 
welcomed the teaching 9f thrift and industriously promoted 
it, yet there were here and there some men who contended 
that it would be ineffective, that “this was not the time 
for a campaign of money saving;” that the people could 
not afford to become miserly; that it would stop industry 
and clog the machinery of commerce. They forgot that 
the world three years ago was at war and that in all 
probability their own country would be drawn into its 
meshes before many months passed, and then the people 
would have to be taught to save and even to sacrifice, in 
order to provide the funds with which to successfully 
prosecute the war. Today we are faced with that propo- 
sition, and it is a serious one. There are still some 
bankers that will not get together and co-operate. A 
letter received from a representative of a concern which 
admirably assisted in the work of thrift education de- 
scribes the situation in an interesting manner: 


I think that the one greatest difficulty we have to 
overcome in the thrift campaign is the petty jealousies 
and personal enmities that exist among certain banks in 
almost every town. I hate to say it, but in a great 
number of towns there are bankers that will not 
co-operate with other bankers in that town, no matter 
how beneficial the proposition may be, or how much they 
might gain by it. In every town that I have made, the 
bankers that are the more foresighted, broad-minded and 
progressive of that town, have been heartily in favor of 
the campaign, but we all too often have in the same town 
these few narrow-minded, antagonistic bankers who only 
wait to see how the other banks stand and then take the 
opposite side, refusing to consider the facts in the case, 
or the benefits the banks might receive therefrom. 

In every town that I have made so far, the majority 
of the banks (which were the more progressive and suc- 
cessful ones of the town) were heartily in favor of the 
campaign, which proves beyond a doubt that the nation- 
wide thrift campaign is the right thing, needed and ap- 
proved by the majority of the banks of the country, and 
as it is the individual banks that profit by it, it is up to 
the banks of the country to rally to its support. 


Another interesting illustration of local situations 
which retarded the progress of thrift campaigning in 
some communities was told by another representative of 
the same concern: 


I called a meeting at my hotel and invited the presi- 
dent and other representatives of every bank except the 
Blank National Bank. I learned from conversation with 
other bankers that they could not get Mr. George Smith, 
president of the Blank National Bank, interested in any- 
thing that they tried to do in Blanktown. I invited Mr. 
Smith, personally, also Mr. F. Jones. They did not attend 


BANKERS OR PUBLIC—WHICH?P 


the meeting. Mr. Richard Roe, president of the Blank 
Trust Company, also president of the State Bankers Asso- 
ciation, was very enthusiastic, but quit absolutely, as 
several of the others did, when Mr. Smith acted as he 
did. A meeting of the Clearing House Association was 
called by Mr. J. J. Jones, of the Blank Valley Bank, and 
when Mr. Smith came to the door and learned that it 
was to consider the advisability of adopting a thrift 
campaign, he refused to attend the meeting. Mr. Smith 
seems to be the dominant factor among the bankers in 
Blanktown. 


Whether or not the situation arose because Mr. Smith 
was not approached first, and that it was not Mr. Smith’s 
genius that developed the idea of a thrift campaign in 
Blanktown, it is difficult to understand. However, Blank- 
town was the loser simply on account of the selfishness 
and narrow-mindedness of one man who had the power 
to substantiate the stand he took. 

Such a situation might be excused if Wwe were not 
at war, for Mr. Smith should at least have known that if 
thrift is not developed, which results in the people saving 
from current income, the government will not be able to 
raise the necessary funds through bond issues, and that 
he (Mr. Smith), because of his weath, will have to fur- 
nish the funds through the government taxing him. 

Criticism is odious if it is not constructive. When 
defects appear there is justification in allusion to them. 
A short-sighted policy invariably results in loss rather 
than in gain, and the loss nor the probability of loss is 
not generally observed until it is too late. Broad-minded- 
ness is the forerunner of progress; narrow-mindedness 
casts upon the individual the ill-will of the community. 
Fortunately, there are relatively few persons who are 
leaders in community affairs that are shortsighted or 
narrow-minded; if it were not so our civilization perhaps 
would be in jeopardy. Civilization advances in proportion 
to the ability of the people to see the needs of the future 
as determined from the defects of the present and to con- 
duct educational work accordingly. Competition in all 
business is essential; but cut-throat competition, the com- 
petition which carries the differences in business policies 
into the home and social life is to be deprecated. 

These themes may not alone be applied to the busi- 
ness of banking, for they may very readily be applicable 
to any kind of business. Nevertheless, the prevalence of 
shortsightedness, narrow-mindedness and undesirable com- 
petition on the part of few, perhaps one out of a dozen 
or more, bankers in most every community is sometimes 
an obstacle which hinders progress and preparedness. 

The need for money saving is imperative. Our wage- 
earners may be called upon many times for funds to aid 
in the payment of war expenses. The question is, how- 
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ever, is it first necessary for us to forcefully bring to the 
attention of all bankers of the country, in other words 
educate them, to the necessity of their co-operating, of 
their casting aside all of the old animosities and ill-feeling 
towards each other for the greater issues of the day, or 
directly educate the people to save and conserve. We 
must remember that our sons, our brothers, our relatives 
are going or will go to the front to sacrifice their lives, 


their health, their all. Under such circumstances can we 
afford not to aid them in every way to fight our battles, 
by having a whole-hearted, true-hearted, co-operative feel- 
ing toward our fellow bankers? It is this sort of spirit 
that will win the war. We should put aside community 
jealousy and combine to fight the common enemy that is 
threatening our national existence and imperilling the 
peace of the world. 


HOARDING, AN INCREASING TENDENCY 


R. S. Stein, of the E. P. Wilbur Trust Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., writes: “At a meeting of the 
officers representative of the various banking interests 
in the Bethlehems, held in the office of W. B. Myers, 
cashier of the First National Bank, the matter of devising 
ways and means for dislodging some of the money now 
being hoarded, especially by foreigners, was taken up and 
considered. The situation in this community is different 
from that in almost any other, due to our large cosmo- 
politan population. They have the inherent idea that 
if their money is left in bank it will be “conscripted” for 
government use, or its safety will be jeopardized in some 
other way. Consequently, the money does not find its way 
to the bank, but is hoarded away in drawers, trunks, or 
some other seemingly secure place, and, as a result, rob- 
beries, burglaries, etc., are of daily occurrence. The local 
banks have considered the matter from every angle, and 
have reached the conclusion that if they should take up the 
matter themselves it would only make these people feel 
that it was purely mercenary on the part of the banks 
and therefore would bear no results whatever. For this 
reason we are appealing to you, asking for suggestions or 
aid in our dilemma. We believe that if some strong uni- 
versally recognized institution like the American Bankers 
Association, with its wide scope, would come into the field 
with some educational plan, enlighten these people as to 
the necessity of keeping their money in bank, not only for 
their own welfare, but also for the support of our country 
in its present great crisis, we believe a world of good 
could be accomplished, and splendid results obtained. As 
an example, a lady employed in one of our cigar factories 
on her way home during the lunch hour met with a fatal 
accident in one of our “death traps” (grade crossings) 
and upon examination $3,000 was found hidden in one 
of her stockings. This is only one of many cases, perhaps 
not all so glaring, but nevertheless true.” 

Hoarding is an animal instinct, not a habit. ‘It is 
the result of fear combined with self-protection. It is a 
desirable element if intelligently directed and controlled. 
To the average person there is no essential difference 
between depositing money in a bank and in burying it; 
only in burying the money the individual is able to obtain 
it at any time without anybody’s interference. The appeal 
of the latter cause is simply the result of distrust or lack 
of education, and the element of distrust evidently pro- 
duces greater fear of robbery or burglary. Hence the 
appeal that is most effective in order to eliminate hoard- 
ing money is to educate the people to recognize the safety 
of the banks. Some may disagree and state that a high 
interest rate will take money out of hiding, but such 
reasoning does not meet the-fundamental principle in- 


volved. For example, if an interest rate of 4 per cent. 
were the first consideration and current advertisements 
describe a proposition paying 6 per cent. or 10 per cent. 
and more, is it conceivable that a person would allow 
money to remain in a bank at 4 per cent.? The principle 
of safety of funds and the character of the officers man- 
aging the bank are the primary considerations. If the 
people were thoroughly educated to understand that the 
bank where they deposit their money is safe, and that 
the officers are carefully managing the institution, and 
if they are frankly told through proper publicity that 
the existing economic conditions will not disturb their 
funds on deposit, there is hardly any likelihood that 
hoarding would be appreciable. Another factor that 
should be considered is the manner in which the bank 
tellers advise depositors. A bank teller who is intolerant, 
impatient and excitable is a dangerous element during 
such times as these. He is apt to induce hoarding quicker 
than anything else. It is seemingly a small thing to 
mention, but nevertheless vitally important. 


SECTION NOTES 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 
On Tuesday, September 25, at Atlantic City, the 
Savings Bank Section will hold its annual meeting. The 
meeting will be important in that the discussion will 
have bearing upon the savings business in times of war. 
The program will be as follows: 
George E. Edwards, President Savings Bank Section, 
presiding. 
Invocation. 
Address of welcome, 
Elwood S. Bartlett, cashier Atlantic City National 
Bank. 
Response to address of welcome, 
Joseph R. Noel, Vice-President Savings Bank Section 
Eugene E. Agger 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University. 
Basil P. Blackett, 
Special Representative, British Government. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President's George E. Edwards 
Reports of Committees. 
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Discussions— 
“Savings Bank Securities in War Times.” 
Lawrence Chamberlain, of the firm of Hemphill, 
White & Chamberlain, New York. 
“Granting Amortized Loans by Savings Banks.” 
Myron T. Herrick, president Society for Savings, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Leonard Robinson, president Federal Land Bank, 
Springfield, Mass. 
“An ‘America First’ Campaign for American Savings 
Institutions.” 
Dr. H. H. Wheaton, specialist on Immigrant Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


It will pay members to attend. 


NATION-WIDE MoNEY SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


Is there any time better than the present to start a 
nation-wide money-saving campaign that will reach every 
one of the one hundred million American people? The money 
that will be necessary to raise for the war must come from 
the current savings of the people. The people are to get 
increased wages, their wants will undoubtedly increase 
proportionately, as they did in England according to Bar- 
rett Blackett, “meanwhile, abundant employment and high 
wages. were transferring the spending power of the nation 
to the mass of wage-earners. Prices were rising in conse- 
quence, but the rise in real wages was for the time being 
well ahead of the rise in prices. Moreover, the income of 
the average family, taken as a unit, was largely in excess 
of the pre-war standard, because more of its members 
were earning wages. Unfortunately, these ‘excess profits’ 
were not always wisely spent. The Birmingham trade 
in cheap jewelry never had such a boom. The consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquor increased rapidly, in spite of 
higher taxation and new restrictions.” The time for the 
bankers to move is now. Conduct a thrift campaign in 
your community. 


LATEST STATISTICS NEW YoRK SAVINGS BANKS 


There are fifty-four savings banks in New York City 
each with average resources of twenty-eight and one-half 


The total movement of gold and silver between the 
United States and foreign countries during the fiscal year 
1917 reached the unprecedented total of $1,382,380,745. 
According to a statement issued today by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, the imports of gold were $977,176,026 and of 
silver $35,003,563. Gold exports amounted to $291,921,225 
and silver exports to $78,279,931. 

The net imports of gold during the fiscal year 
aggregated $685,254,801, a striking increase over the 
net import of $403,759,753 in 1916, $25,344,607 in 


UNPRECEDENTED IMPORTS OF GOLD IN 1917 


million dollars. 
noting: 


The following comparison is well worth 


Amount due depositors, January 1, 1916. $1,275,567,020.60 
Amount due depositors, January 10, 1917. 1,384,045,020.35 


Amount due depositors, July 1, 1917....$1,397,388,998.04 
Amount due depositors, July 10, 1917.... 1,369,466,757.06 


Total resources, January 1, 1916....... $1,388 ,060,927.32 
Total resources, January 10, 1917....... 1,521 ,539,774.48 
Total resources, July 1, 1917........... 1,538,204,271.57 
Number of accounts, January 1, 1916... 2,131,336 
Number of accounts, January 10, 1917... 2,260,103 
Number of accounts, July 1, 1917....... 2,249,046 
Number of accounts, July 10, 1917....... 2,264,649 
Net increase from January i0, 
1917, to July 10, 1917........ 4,546 
July average account per depositor..... $604.89 
January average account per depositor... 621.41 
July average account per capita....... i $260.70 
January average account per capita.... 296.00 
July percentage of savers to population. . 43.1% 
January percentage of savers to population 47.6% 


IMMIGRANT BANKS 


It is important that we make a study of the banking 
methods of our foreign population. If the foreign>r under- 
stood our system of banking, its safety and its facilities, 
it would make a better American out of him. The ad- 
dress of Dr. H. H. Wheaton, of the Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., on “An ‘America First’ Cam- 
paign for American Savings Institutions” will outline a 
plan and describe to us what may be done to solve the 
problem. All this, and more, at the Atlantic City con- 
vention. 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 
The result of the study of the Section has made of 


the railroad problem as it affects the securities held by 
banks will be in next month’s JOURNAL. 


Book OF FORMS 

Any bank desiring to investigate new methods and 
forms will find the book of forms published by the Sav- 
ings Bank Section valuable. Four dollars to members. 
Send your check. 


1915, and the net export of $45,499,870 in 1914. 

The net exports of silver showed an increase in 1917, 
but this metal is produced in great quantities in this 
country and is sold abroad in the same manner as other 
commodities. An excess of exports, therefore, has no such 
significance as is sometimes attributed to a similar move- 
ment in gold. 

In addition to the imports of gold and silver from 
foreign countries, domestic gold amounting to $15,409,529 
and silver amounting to $683,824 were shipped from 
Alaska to the United States during the year. 
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CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-Pres. Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
JOHN McHUGH, View: President. Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 


ew York, N. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB 
STODDARD JESS, President First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SECRETARY 
JEROME THRALLS, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


MONTHLY CLEARINGS 


Two Bic EVENTS AT ATLANTIC CITy: 


Plans are being perfected for two meetings of vital 
importance to the associated clearing house banks of 
America. If your association has not selected its dele- 
gates, please communicate with the proper official and 
urge that the appointments be made at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

The meetings will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Sep- 
tember 24-25, 1917. Each clearing house is entitled to 
one delegate for every five members—clearing houses hav- 
ing less than five members are each entitled to one dele- 
gate. Examiners and managers are eligible to serve as 
delegates; their presence is desirable, and they are most 
cordially invited to attend both meetings whether in the 
capacity of delegates or not. 

An examiner-manager who attended the last confer- 
ence said, “I have learned more here in two days than I 
could have learned otherwise in two years. I have 
acquired information that will enable our association to 
inaugurate changes and improvements that will greatly 
increase its efficiency and materially reduce its expenses.” 
Many like expressions were volunteered by the represent- 
ative bank officers who attended. 

The programs have been worked out with the view 
of developing ideas of a practical nature, the application 
of which will give greatly increased strength and efficiency 
to the clearing houses and to their constituent members. 
The speakers who have been selected are practicat men 
and are eminently qualified to handle their respective sub- 
jects. 

PROGRAM 
Annual Meeting 
Clearing House Section 


Atlantic City, N. J., September 25, 1917. 


¢ First SESSION: 10 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, Sept. 25, 1917. 


Invocation. 

Roll Call. 

Greetings. 

Response to greetings. 

President’s address. 

Report of Officers. 

Reports of Committees. 

Report of Conference of Clearing 
House Examiners and Managers 
and State Representatives. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 


SEconD SESSION: 2 o’clock P. M., Tuesday, Sept. 25, 1917. 
Address—Clearing House Examina- 
tions for Groups, Cities, Towns 


and Districts, 

By James B. Forgan, Chairman of 
Board, First National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Address—Analysis of Accounts, Ser- 
vice Charges, Minimum Balances, 
and Interest Paid on Balances, 

By George Woodruff, president First 

: National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 


Address—Establishment of Credit 
Information Bureaus and the Ex- 
change of Information Between 

these Bureaus, 
By H. A. Whiting, secretary Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Boston, 

Mass. 

General discussion of questions considered by exam- 
iners and managers in their conference on September 24. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF PROGRAM. 


Conference of Clearing House Examiners and Managers 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 24, 1917. 


MorNING SESSION OF CLEARING HousSE MANAGERS. 

“Operations of the Country Clearing House and 
the Use of the No Protest Symbo!.” 

By Chas. W. Watson, examiner-manager Kansas City 

Clearing House Association. 

“The Clearing of Return Items.” 

By A. C. White, manager St. Louis Clearing House 

Association. 

“Desirability of Having All Clearing Houses 
Report Total Bank Transactions, and a 
Universal System Covering Same.” 

By- R. B. Locke, manager Detroit Clearing House 

Association. 


MORNING SESSION OF CLEARING House EXAMINERS. 
“The Valuation of Inactive and Unlisted Secur- 
ities, and the Best Sources and Avenues of 
of Information Regarding Them.” 
By Wm. M. Hardt, Examiner, Philadelphia Clearing 
House Association. 
“Group Examinations.” 
By John W. Wilson, Examiner Los Angeles Clearing 
House Association. 
“Standardized Financial Statements and Clear- 
ing House Departments of Credit.” 
By Francis Coates, Jr., examiner Cleveland Clearing 
House Association. 
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JOINT SESSION OF EXAMINERS AND MANAGERS IN THE 
AFTERNOON. 


“Clearing House Examinations.” 
By Charles H. Meyer, examiner Chicago Clearing 
House Association. 


“A Publicity Department in Clearing Houses.” 
manager Omaha Clearing House 


By Wm. B. Hughes, 
Association. 
“The Establishment of a National Association of 

Clearing Houses.” 

By Geo. A. Kelsey, manager Cleveland Clearing 

House Association. 


General discussion of the various subjects presented 
at the three meetings and such other subjects as may be 
offered for consideration. 


A REcorRD FOR RECRUITS ESTABLISHED 


Fifteen clearing house associations joined the Clear- 
ing House Section during the past month. This brings 
the total up to 213. The new members are located in 
the following cities: , 

Asheville, N. C.; Atchison, Kan.; Bartlesville, Okla.; 
Bowling Green, Ky.; Cheraw, S. C.; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Gainesville, Fla.; Hammond, Ind.; Helena, Ark.; Hender- 
son, Ky.; Nebraska City, Neb.; Oil City, Pa.; Pittsburg, 
Kan.; Ritzville, Wash.; Santa Monica Bay, Cal. 

There are 239 clearing house associations in America. 
The associations in the following cities are not members 
of the Clearing House Section: 

Albany, Ga.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Belton, Texas; Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Charlotte, S. C.; Connellsville, Pa.; Cor- 
dele, Ga.; Elberton, Ga.; Estherville, Iowa; Eugene, Ore.; 
Franklin, Pa.; Homestead, Pa.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Medford, Ore.; Muncie, Ind.; Ocala, Fla.; 
Palestine, Texas; Passaic, N. J.; Rome, Ga.; Saginaw, 
Mich.; Shreveport, La.; Valdosta, Ga.; Vidalia, Ga.; 
Waco, Texas; Washington, Ga. 

There is no expense to membership. If you are inter- 
ested in the development of the Clearing House Section, a 
word from you to your banker friends in these cities 
might induce them to have their respective clearing houses 
join the Section. 


WHERE NUMBERS ARE BETTER THAN NAMES 


Why follow the old lengthy and laborious system of 
entering upon the records of your bank the names and 
addresses upon which checks and drafts are drawn and 
names of banks indorsing such items to your bank? There 
is an up-to-date, short, safe system under which the name 
and location of every bank in the United States is desig- 
nated by numbers. The system is known as the Univer- 
sal Numerical System. A book, “The Key to the System,” 
has been prepared, giving two lists of all banks. One 
list is arranged in alphabetical order with reference to 
states, towns and banks, the number assigned to each 
bank being printed in connection with its name. The 
other list is arranged under similar divisions, but with 
the banks arranged in the order of the numbers assigned, 
so if you have the name of any bank you can readily 
ascertain its number, or if you have the number of any 
bank you can readily ascertain its name and location. 

The Secretary of the Clearing House Section will fur- 
nish such additonal information as you may desire, and 
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will also furnish you with a copy of “The Key” contain- 
ing the numbers and a complete explanation of the system 
at the cost of $1.50, or this book may be obtained from 
Rand, McNally & Company of Chicago. 


CouNTY CLEARING HousE UNDER WAY 


The bankers of Whitman County, Washington, are 
considering the formation of a county clearing house asgo- 
ciation. It is believed that through such an organization 
the banks of that county will be enabled to reduce the 
hazards of their business, eliminate some of the abuses 
to which they are subjected because of unwise competition 
and cut down their losses through a closer exchange of 
information and in general increase their ability to better 
serve worthy patrons. 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION PLANNED IN ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Bankers Association has appointed a spe- 
cial committee for the purpose of forming a county 
organization in every county throughout the state. A 
conference of bankers in the respective counties once each 
month would be of tremendous value. Competition is a 
desirable factor in banking, adequate laws are essential, 
friendly co-operation among banks is imperative—through 
it competition may be kept in proper channels, bad prac- 
tices may be eliminated, waste may be reduced and the 
banking system may be made more safe, sound and effi- 
cient. 


Book orf ForMS 


The clearing house section has a few copies—a 
morocco-bound book containing 300 suggested forms for 
the use of state and national banks and a treatise on 
bank accounting. Send your order to the Secretary of 
the Clearing House Section. The price is $5.00. 


SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 


The Clearing House Section is centering its efforts in 
the direction of encouraging the establishment of: 


The clearing house or group examination system. 

The formation of county organizations. 

The establishment of country clearing houses. 

The reporting of total bank transactions. 

The development of the universal numerical sys- 
tem and the no-protest symbol plan. 


Please communicate to the Secretary of the Section 
any ideas that may come to your mind which you think 
will be helpful to these propositions. The secretary will 
be glad to furnish complete information relative to any 
of them. By working together and through closer 
organization, much good can be accomplished. 


SERVICE CHARGE INVESTIGATION 


The Clearing House Section has sent communications 
to its members and clearing house banks in various cities 
throughout the United States with the view of ascertain- 
ing to what extent the idea of analyzing accounts and 
applying service charges where balances run too low to 
yield a profit is applied. 

In one small city there were 1,200 unprofitable ac- 
counts—a charge of fifty cents per month is now being 
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applied against each of these accounts. This yields to 
the banks of that city $600 per month. An item worth 
looking after. In three large cities located in Minnesota, 
New York and Utah, respectively, a service charge of 
fifty cents per month is being made on accounts averaging 
below $100. Two large western cities report a charge of 
twenty-five cents per month on accounts averaging below 
$50. A large Ohio city reports a service charge of fifty 
cents per month on accounts averaging below $50. 

When all replies are in and tabulated a report will be 
made thereon to every clearing house. In the meantime 
the Secretary of the Clearing House Section will be glad 
to give further information to those who desire it. The 
analysis of accounts with the view of making them yield 
a profit is equally as important in many communities as 
is the fight for new business. 


BrizF Reports DISPLACE ROLL CALL OF CITIES 


The practice of having a delegate from each clearing 
house make a verbal report of the activities of his asso- 
ciation in response to the “Call of the Roll of Cities” at 
each annual convention of the Clearing House Section 
has been of tremendous value. Many new ideas were 
brought out in these reports, and from them changes and 
improvements were made which increased the strength, 
efficiency and usefulness of the various clearing houses. 
The Section has grown to such proportions as will not per- 
mit of the continuation of this feature on the annual 
program, but a plan which it is believed will be far more 
effective and beneficial has been devised. 

Every clearing house will be requested to prepare and 
file with the Secretary of the Clearing House Section, 
after September 1, either at the Section office or with the 
Secretary of the Section at the convention headquarters, a 
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memorandum or brief report of its activities. These re- 
ports will be confined to clearing house matters and will 
be printed in brief in the annual proceedings of the 
Section, a copy of which will be sent to every clearing 
house. 

Under this plan the time heretofore given over to 
the “Roll Call of Cities” may be devoted to a general 
discussion of questions of vital importance to clearing 
houses, all delegates present being entitled to participate. 
The reports, coupled with the facts brought out in the 
general discussion, will no doubt enable every clearing 
house to make some improvements and extensions in its 
service which will be of value to its members and the 
community they serve. 


WILLIAMSPORT CLEARING HOUSE A SUCCESS 


George Porter Shotwell, manager of the Williams- 
port (Pennsylvania) Clearing House Association, writes 
in part: “This association was organized during the 
month of December, 1916, and was put into operation 
January 2, 1917, and has proved to be such an unqualified 
success, that its future is assured. We desire to make 
application for membership in the Clearing House Sec- 
tion.” 

This new clearing house association has nine mem- 
bers, four national banks, one savings bank, two state 
banks and one trust company. The Section is proud to 
welcome it as a member. 

Every community wherein there are three or more 
banks will find a clearing house organization an inexpen- 
sive machine of tremendous value. The Secretary of the 
Clearing House Section will be pleased to furnish full in- 
formation as to how to organize. If you are interested 
write him. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-FIVE 


BY JEROME THRALLS, SECRETARY 


The Committee of Twenty-Five, appointed under 
authority of a resolution adopted at the anual convention 
of the American Bankers Association, September last, co- 
operating with the Committee on Federal Legislation, was 
charged with the responsibility of using its best efforts to 
obtain such amendments to the Federal Reserve Act and 
modifications in the Federal reserve and clearing system 
as are necessary to make its operations fair and equitable 
to the bankers and the public. 

The Committee has rendered faithful and energetic 
service. A detailed report of its activities will be placed 
before the convention at Atlantic City. The life of the 
Committee expires with the convention. 

It is believed that the so-called “Hardwick Amend- 
ment,” which was passed, even though considerably modi- 
fied on its way through the Conference Committee of the 
House and Senate, is still broad enough to warrant the 
allowance of a reasonable compensation to banks for their 


expense and service in remitting for cash items presented 
through a Federal reserve bank. The Federal Reserve 
Board has not placed any construction upon the modified 
law nor has the Board issued any change in the regula- 
tions governing the clearing and collection system, because 
of the recent change in the law. It is understood that the 
Board is giving the matter careful consideration. The 
Committee of Twenty-Five assured the Clearing Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve Board of its desire to aid in 
every way in the working out of a plan, the operations of 
which will be fair and equitable to the banks and to the 
public. 

The Committee of Twenty-Five will not make further 
plans until the Federal Reserve Board has placed its con- 
struction upon the modified law. There will be a meeting 
of the members of the Committee who are at Atlantic City, 
Monday, September 24, 1917. 
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NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
J. 8. CALFEF, Cashier Mechanics-American National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. ELWOOD COX, President Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. 


CUAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB 


OLIVER J. SANDS, President American National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


SECRETARY 
JEROME THRALLS, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


BANKS, LIKE NATIONS, MUST SERVE TOGETHER 


America’s entrance into the international struggle for 
freedom and liberty brought to the national banking 
system the greatest responsibility it has ever faced. 

The banks, though enjoying tremendously increased 
lines of deposits, resisted the strong temptation to expand 
their earning assets proportionately. As a result, when 
a state of war was declared to exist, the national banking 
system was found to be in sound condition, and in better 
shape than at any time in its existence, to meet and handle 
abnormal and unusual demands. 

The Liberty Loan was a real test of the efficiency and 
loyalty of the banks. The response was the greatest the 
world has ever witnessed. It demonstrated the value of 
co-operation. 

With each succeeding day the need for united action 
in every line of industry, for the period of the war at 
least, will grow stronger. The Federal reserve banks are 
great co-operative machines of tremendous’ value. 
Through the recent amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Federal reserve system may be strengthened, and 
its scope of usefulness to the nation may be greatly ex- 
tended, but there still remains the need for a solid, volun- 
tary organization ‘of the national banks. 


Have you ever considered the strength that would be 
represented in an organization of the 7,635 national banks 
of America? Suppose the officers, directors and stockhold- 
ers of these institutions should turn their attention to a 
specific, meritorious purpose? Don’t you think, regardless 
of its magnitude, that purpose would be accomplished? 

The National Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association is just such an organization. It now has more 
than 6,000 members. These banks are joined together 
with the view of exchanging ideas and experiences, evolv- 
ing and developing better systems, methods and practices 
for the handling of their business, and for the further 
purpose of being in a position to register their solid 
strength in support of corrective and constructive laws 
and banking policies, and in opposition to the passage of 
laws, or the development of policies, that may be harmful 
to the banks and to the general public. 

The Section has special committees of competent men 
in the various sections of the country, making a thorough 
study of the following subjects: 

(a) Acceptances; (b) Amendments to the National 
Bank and Federal Reserve Acts; (c) Commodity Paper 
and Paper Eligible for Rediscount with Federal Reserve 
Banks; (d) Federal Reserve Clearing and Collection Sys- 
tem; (e) International Relations and Dollar Exchange; 
(f) National Bank Examinations; (g) Reserves (h) Sav- 
ings Departments and Real Estate Loans. 


The reports of these committees will be consolidated 
into a printed brief, to be distributed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Section, which will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., September 26. These subjects will be thrown open 
to general discussion, led by the chairmen of the respec- 
tive committees. It is believed that information of great 
value to the banking fraternity will be developed in this 
way, and much good will result. 


The committee on “Amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve and National Bank Acts” will determine wherein 
the laws of the various states differ from the Federal 
laws. Steps will then be taken to get the amendments 
and additional legislation that are necessary to place the 
national banks in every state upon a footing that will 
enable them to compete on even terms with banks and 
trust companies doing a commercial business and oper- 
ating under state charters. 


The Allied nations find it necessary to confer and co- 
operate. If co-operation is necessary to win the war, it is 
at least desirable in business. 

Don’t Miss THE ANNUAL RouND UP 

The second annual meeting of the National Bank S2c- 
tion will be replete with matters of a practical nature and 
of keen interest to every banker. It is hoped that in addi- 
tion to the national bank representative who are at 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 26, 1917, the representa- 
tives of the other classes of banking institutions who are 
there will attend both the morning and afternoon sessions. 
A most cordial invitation is hereby extended to all. 

The Section program as tentatively arranged follows: 


PROGRAM SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


Atlantic City, N. J., Wednesday Morning, September 25, 
1917. 


MORNING SESSION 

1. Invocation. 

2. Greetings. 

8. Response to Greetings. 

4. Address—Problems Relating to Financing the 
American Government, by Hon. Oscar 
T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary of the 
the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


5. Address—Problems Relating to Financing For-- 


eign Governments, by Hon. R. H 
Brand, C. M. G. Deputy Viee-Chairman 
British War Mission, Partner Lazard 
Bros. & Co., London. 


September, 1917 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
1. President’s Address. 
2. General discussion of the following subjects: 
Acceptances, 
Amendments to the National Bank and Fed- 
eral Reserve Acts, 
Commodity Paper and Paper Eligible for 
Rediscount with Federal Reserve Banks, 
Federal Reserve Clearing and Collection 
System, 
International Relations and Dollar Exchange, 
National Bank Examinations, 
Reserves, 
Savings Departments and Real Estate Loans: 
3. Discussion—Trust Company Functions of Na- 
tional Banks, by Thos. B. Paton, General 
Counsel American Bankers Association. 
Reports of Committees. 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 


The following are to be elected: President, Vice- 
President and three members of the Executive Committee; 
two to serve three years and one to serve one year to 
fill out the term of W. H. Bucholz, of Omaha, Neb., de- 


ceased. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN LOAN LIMIT 


A bill known as H. R. 5710 was introduced in the 
House of Representatives August 7, 1917. It provides 
that the Federal Reserve Board may upon an affirmative 
vote of a majority of its members suspend the limitation 
imposed by Section 5200 of R. S. U. S., which in sub- 
stance provides that the liabilities of any person, com- 
pany, corporation or firm to any national bank shall not 
exceed 10 per cent. of the unimpaired capital and surplus 
of such national or member bank. The bill stipulates: 

(a) That obligations discounted under the suspension 
of the limit provision shall be secured by a first lien upon 
cotton, corn, wheat or some other staple agricultural 
product of a value of at least 25 per cent. in excess of the 
obligation so discounted. 

(b) Or shall be secured by government obligations. 

(c) The Federal Reserve Board shall by regulation 
prescribe the length of time the suspension of limit may 
apply and the amount of. accommodations that may be 
granted to any person, corporation, company or firm. 

It is rumored that this bill may in some way become 
attached as a rider to a revenue measure. 


Bic Iowa BANK JOINS RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company, a wide-awake 
institution at Des Moines, Iowa, believing that the recent 
amendments to the Federal Reserve Act have overcome all 
vital objections to state institutions joining the Federal 
reserve system, accordingly made application and has been 
admitted to membership. In all sixty-eight state banks 
and trust companies are now members of the Federal re- 
serve system. It is hoped that many more may follow the 
lead of these good institutions and thereby help to unify 
and strengthen the banking system to a degree where it 
will be able to meet and handle satisfactorily any and all 
emergencies that may arise. The conduct of the war 
makes it necessary to mobilize dollars as well as men. 
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CHAIRMAN SANDS Boosts FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


At the recent convention of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, Oliver J. Sands, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Bank Section, said in part: 
“The recent amendments to the Federal Reserve Act give 
banks an opportunity to join the Federal reserve system 
under most favorable circumstances. I think all the 
eligible banks of this state are coming into the system 
sooner or later. It is simply a question of when. I believe 
it is for the well being of this country that they should 
come in at once. I further believe it is essential to the 
welfare and success of these banks that they join the 
system. I believe this because of my intimate knowledge 
as to the benefits that arise from the use of the facilities 
offered by the system. Where would we be in the banking 
business today if it were not for the Federal Reserve Act? 
It has protected your business and my business. By join- 
ing, the eligible banks will not only be doing a patriotic 
duty, but will be putting themselves in position to make 
more money. The principal business of the nation right 
now is to win the war. By mobilizing the finances that 
task will be made more certain and easy. I have tried 
every feature of the system—the clearing, the acceptance, 
the redisccunt and the others, and have profited by so 
doing. The Federal reserve system is the greatest step 
we have ever made and I want Virginia to go straight to 
the front and lead the procession of states, in strengthen- 
ing the system threugh the addition thereto of all eligible 
banks.” 

BLANKET RESOLUTION RE LOANS TO DIRECTORS 

In answer to numerous inquiries as to the proper 
construction and application of that part of Section 22 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended June 21, 1917, 
which requires the vote or written consent of a majority 
of the board of directors of any bank for loans to its 
directors, the Federal Reserve Board has taken the broad 
stand that a blanket resolution adopted by the board of 
directors, fixing a limited line of credit for each director 
who is a borrower from his bank, will cover this feature 
provided the loans are kept within the limit fixed, and 
each transaction is reported and ratified at a subsequent 
meeting of the board of directors. 

The following is from a letter bearing date of July 
24, 1917, to the Federal reserve banks, signed by W. P. 
G. Harding, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board: 

“In the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board and 
of its counsel, the assent may be given by a resolution of 
the board of directors fixing a specific amount, but all 
loans made under such authority should be reported and 
ratified at a subsequent meeting of the board of directors. 

“It is suggested that a resolution of the board of 
directors of a member bank might be adopted substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Resolved, That the president, cashier, or assistant 
cashier of this bank be, and he is hereby authorized to 
discount notes, drafts, or bills of exchange for .......... 
a director of this bank, on the same terms and conditions 
as other notes, drafts, bills of exchange or other evidences 
of debt are discounted for customers of the bank. Pro- 
vided, the aggregate amount of such notes, drafts and 
bills of exchange discounted for such director and remain- 
ing unpaid shall at no time exceed the sum of $.......... 
Provided further, that in any case in which any note, 


draft or bill of exchange is discounted under authority 
of this resolution, a report shall be made thereof at the 


next subsequent meeting of the executive or discount com- 


mittee of the board and such renort shall show the aggre- 
gate amount of liabilities of such director to this bank.” 


STATE BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE BANK SECTION 


PRESIDENT CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
J. H. PUELICHER, Vice-President Marshall & Ilsley Bank, C. B. HAZLEWOOD, Vice-President Union Trust Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT E SECRETARY 
E. D. HUXFORD, President Cherokee State Bank, Cherokee, Towa. GEORGE E. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


GOVERNOR HARDING TO SPEAK standard of state examinations to be satisfac- 


At the Atlantic City convention, September 24-29, 
there will be a mass meeting of the State Bank Section on onsnithional the Federal reserve agent will sub- 
Wednesday afternoon, September 26th. Hon. W. P. G. ait thee application and other papers in con- 
Harding, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, will nection therewith to a committee composed of 
address the meeting on the relationship between state himself, the governor of the Federal reserve 
banks and the Federal reserve system. It is expected Louk anil at least one other member of the 
that Governor Harding will discuss the reasons why state meaner of directors. No class A director whose 
banks should apply for membership. In view of the bank is in the same city or town as the apply- 
responses to the questionnaire prepared by the State ing bank or trust company shall be a phat ll 
Bank Section, and the recent amendments to the Federal ot auth cenit 
Reserve Act, Governor Harding’s presence is timely. At 8. If a special examination is deemed necessary by 


the conclusion of his address an Piper ie ra the committee above mentioned, or later considered desir- 
afforded for a popular expression of opinion on the sub- p11. by the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal reserve 


ject under discussion. agent should proceed— 
(a) To arrange with the state supervisor to have 
JOINED THE SYSTEM the applicant bank examined by a state exam- 

The German Insurance Bank, Louisville, Ky., estab- iner, with the request that he submit a report } 
lished 1854, capital $250,000, surplus and undivided in duplicate and a certificate of condition; or 
profits $545,000, deposits $5,842,490, has been admitted (6) To arrange with the state supervisor to have 
into the Federal reserve system. This bank was much the applicant bank examined by a state exam- 
interested in the efforts of the State Bank Section to iner jointly with an examiner designated by 
secure amendments to the Federal Reserve Act eliminat- the Federal reserve bank or the Federal Re- 
ing the objectionable features, insofar as state banks were serve Board. The state supervisor should be 
concerned. asked to file two copies of the report of exam- 

a ination. If the report of examination to be 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP furnished by the state authorities is volumi- J 

The August number of the Federal Reserve Bulletin nous, a digest containing the material items { 
contains the following digest of the procedure which is will be satisfactory. The report or digest 
to be followed by Federal reserve agents in connection should contain the examiner’s comments and 
with applications of institutions which desire to be con- criticisms, a complete list of investments, giv- 
sidered for membership in the Federal reserve system. ing book and current values, based upon the 

1. Upon receiving a request for a blank form upon last available quotations, a memorandum of 
which to make application for membership in the Fed- direct and indirect liabilities of officers and 
eral reserve system, the Federal reserve agent will in- directors, and a memorandum of outside cor- 
struct the applicant institution— porations under the control or operated in be- i 

(a) To return the application and required ex- half of the applicant bank; or ! 
hibits, when completed, to the Federal reserve (c) To arrange to have an examination made by 
agent. a member of the staff of the Federal reserve 

(b) To request the state bank supervisor to send bank who has previously been designated as 
to the Federal reserve agent two certified a special examiner by the Federal Reserve 
copies of the report of its last examination, Board. A form of certificate for use by the 
together with a certificate based upon such examiner is hereto attached. Suggestions as 
report (Form 84). to the points to be considered in connection 

(c) To furnish to the Federal reserve agent the with special examinations will be sent on re- 
information called for in the attached memor- quest to the members of the staff who have 
andum under “General information desired.” been designated as special examiners. If not 

2. The Federal reserve agent will— possible to obtain state examination forms the 

(a) Immediately notify the Federal Reserve Board report should be made on blanks used by the 
of the receipt of the application. national examiners. An investigation made 

(6) Submit the application to counsel of the Fed- by a representative of the Federal reserve 
eral reserve bank for his certification. bank should cover a detailed examination and 

(c) If the Federal reserve agent and the governor report of the investments, loans and dis- 


of the Federal reserve bank consider the counts, with particular attention paid to the 
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credit standing of borrowers and the valua- 
tion of investments and collateral; er 

(d) If the applicant bank is subject to periodical 
examinations by a clearing house examiner, 
and a comparatively recent examination has 
been made, the reserve bank committee may 
authorize the applying bank to file the report 
of such examination, with a memorandum of 
the material changes to date of application. 

4. When the reserve bank committee have considered 
the matter and reached a conclusion, the Federal reserve 
agent will forward the application and all papers in 
connection therewith, together with the report and recom- 
mendation of the reserve bank committee, to the Federal 
Reserve Board. The recommendation should be signed by 
each member of the committee. One copy of the report 
of examination may be retained for the files of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

5. The Federal Reserve Board will, on the basis of 
the application and information submitted therewith, and 
the recommendation of the reserve bank committee, ap- 
prove or disapprove the application. 

6. The Federal reserve agent will be duly advised 
as to the action taken by the Board. Duplicate copies of 
letters addressed to applicant banks will be transmitted 
to the Federal reserve agent. 


SUGGESTED FORM OF LETTER OR CERTIFICATE TO BE SIGNED 
BY THE STATE BANK SUPERVISOR. 


An examination of the affairs of the 
was made under my direction on 

From my knowledge of its affairs, based upon the 
report of such examination and upon subsequent reports 
of condition made to me, it is my opinion that the bank is 
solvent, its capital is unimpaired, and that the report 
filed by the examiner as Of ............00e eee shows its 
true condition at that time, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief; and further, it is my opinion that there has 
been no material change in the condition of the institution 
since the examination made by my department. 


GENERAL INFORMATION DESIRED. 

1. Bank filing application is requested to communi- 
cate with the state bank supervisor requesting that he 
forward to the Federal reserve agent a copy of the report 
of the last examination. 

2. Copies of all letters of criticisms (if any) re- 
ceived from the bank ¢ommissioner or state examiner in 
connection with last two examinations. State what action 
has been taken. 

8. General character of business in the community 
served by the institution. 

4. State law limitations: Unsecured loans; real estate 
loans; loans on other collateral; acceptances; investments 
in securities; loans upon bank stock; real estate owned. 

5. Memorandum.—Names of corporation or other con- 
cerns owned or controlled by or operated in the interest 
of the applying institution. 

6. List of officers and directors; address; number of 
shares owned; business; firm or other outside affiliations. 

List of loans to officers, directors, and employees. Ar- 
range loans in groups showing indebtedness of each official 
as maker, indorser, or guarantor; loans to firms and cor- 
porations in which he is interested either as member, 
officer, or director; loans to relatives and business asso- 
ciates of officers and directors; loans collateraled by secur- 


ities issued by corporations in which directors or officers 


are interested. 

Give: Borrower; amount; director interested. 

7. General information as to loans: 

(a) Demand loans, upon which no interest has 
been paid for six months or more. 

(b) Notes and other loans in default six months 
or more and which are not secured or in pro- 
cess of collection. 

(c) Other past due notes and loans. Include over- 
drafts. Exclusive of loans secured by agricul- 
tural commodities and live stock. 

(d) Notes renewed from time to time with interest 
added. a, b, c, d. Give name; borrower; 
amount; maturity; security, if any; estimated 
loss. 

Other loan information (except real estate loans): 

(e) Loans to officers of other banks: Name; 
amount; bank identified with; security, if any. 

(f) Loans on own bank stock: Amount of loan; 

shares held. 

Large lines (not previously listed) in excess 
of 3 per cent. of capital and surplus: Give 
name of borrower, business, post-office address, 
amount of liability, remarks. 

8. Real estate loans: List of loans in excess of 3 
per cent. of capital and surplus. +» Give name of borrower, 
amount of loan, maturity, prior liens, location of property, 
valuation, when and by whom appraised. 

9. Real estate owned: Give location of property, book 
value; original cost; prior lien, if any; estimated value; 
when and by whom appraised; how and for what purpose 
acquired. 

10. Investments: List in detail, giving name of 
issuing corporation, par value, book value, rate of interest 
or dividend (date of last payment), estimated present 
value. 

Please give latest information as to securities upon 
which interest is in default. If bank owns securities of 
small private or local corporations, inclose with this 
memorandum a copy of the latest financial statement 
issued by such corporations. 

11. Notes and bills rediscounted: Bills payable and 
certificates of deposit representing borrowed money. Give 
a memorandum of present indebtedness; from whom bor- 
rowed; rate; maturity; assets pledged as security for 
indebtedness; totals only. 

12. Assets pledged as security for deposits or other 
purposes (except money borrowed); give particulars. 

13. Assets and liabilities which are not entered as 
such upon the books of the banking institution. 

14. Money borrowed by officers and directors in the 
interest of the bank under examination. 

15. Contingent liabilities: Nature and extent; on 
bills indorsed and sold; guaranties; notes and securities 
pledged or sold with agreement to repurchase; all other. 

16. Estimated losses or deductions from assets: 


(9) 


Estimated 
losses. Doubtful. 


Total... 


17. List of balances due from and to other banks. 
18. List of affiliated banking institutions. 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT 
8. B. RANKIN, Secretary Ohio Bankers Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEORGE D. BARTLETT, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MONTANA CONVENTION 


A registration of over 300 and an attractive program 
made the annual convention of the Montana Bankers 
Association, held July 27 and 28 at Great Falls, a most 
successful occasion. Business sessions were held morning 
and afternoon Friday, the 27th, and Saturday afternoon; 
the rest of the time was devoted to entertainment, which 
was in charge of the bankers of Great Falls and left 
nothing to be desired. There was a “big party” Friday 
night at the Rainbow Hotel, with dancing and refresh- 
ments, and an automobile ride “all over,” Saturday after- 
noon. For those who remained over Sunday there was 
a trip to Glacier Park. 

Following are the officers elected: President, Roy J. 
Covert, president Merchants National Bank, Billings; 
vice-president, C. F. Morris, vice-president Security State 
Bank, Havre; secretary and treasurer, E. A. Newlon, 
cashier Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls. 

The A. B. A. elections are as follows: Vice-President 
for Montana, George F. Carson, cashier State Bank, 
Moore; member Executive Council, Ralph O. Kaufman, 
cashier Union Bank & Trust Company, Helena; member 
Nominating Committee, J. S. Dutton, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Butte; alternate member Nominating Com- 
mittee, George L. Ramsey, president Banking Corporation, 
Helena. 


NEW YORK BANKERS ACTIVE 


Edward J. Gallien, the new secretary of the New 
York State Bankers Association, has started out with a 
determination to see that the activities of the bankers 
of the Empire State shall be made known to the rest of 
the fraternity, especially when they embrace matters of 
interest to everybody. Consequently Mr. Gallien is calling 
attention to the action of the Council of Administration 
recently on such subjects as maturity of commercial 
paper, exchange charges, etc. As to the first named item, 
the Council passed a resolution “that it is the sense of 
this meeting that it is very much to the interest of the 
banks to have commercial paper offered for sale in the 
market drawn for a period of not longer than four months 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


STATE SECRETARIES 


SECTION 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


FREDERICK H. COLBURN, Secretary California Bankers Associa- 
: tion, San Francisco, Cal. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
W. A. PHILPOTT, JR., Geeretary Texas Bankers Association, 
Jallas, Tex. 


and that the president be requested to adopt such meas- 
ures as in his judgment are proper to effect such an 
arrangement.” 

On the matter of exchange charges, the Council of 
Administration adopted the following resolution: 

“That it is the sense of the Council of Administra- 
tion of the New York State Bankers Association that 
the contention of the many bankers throughout the state 
of New York against the removal of exchange charges 
is entitled to consideration, and as the matter is a country- 
wide problem and is being handled by a very representa- 
tive committee known as ‘The Committee of Twenty-five’ 
of the American Bankers Association, we recommend that 
all banking institutions interested in the restoration of 
these exchange charges be requested to promptly com- 
municate with its secretary, Mr. Jerome Thralls, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City, as it is believed that the best 
results can be obtained by co-operating with this com- 
mittee.” 

Another resolution protests against the proposc l 
amendments to the Income Tax Law abolishing the pres- 
ent method of deducting the tax at the source, and also 
against the prohibition of “tax free covenant” in future 
issues of bonds. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DATE ASSOCIATION PLACE 
Sept. 11-12 New Mexico...... Vegas 
Sept. 11-13 Farm Mortgage........Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sent. 11-12 Columbus 
Sept. 12 American Institute of Banking....Chicago 
Sept. 20-21 West Virginia...... White Sulphur Springs 


American Bankers Association, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sept. 24-29 


Oct. 1-3 Investment Bankers...........06 Baltimore 
Oct. 38-4 Kentucky Louisville 
Oct. 10-12 Nebraska 
Oct. 10-11 Indiana Indianapolis 


DUCHOD 


Nov. 9-10 Arizona ........ 


, 
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REVISED TO AUGUST 1, 1917 


ALABAMA—Organized 1892. 
President—J. Kirk Jackson, vice-president American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Birmingham. 
Vice-President—Val Taylor, president Canebrake 
Loan and Trust Company, Uniontown. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Henry -T. Bartlett, assistant 
cashier First National Bank, Montgomery. 


ARIZONA—Organized 1903. 

President—R. E. Moore, vice-president and cashier 
Valley Bank, Phoenix. 

Vice-President—P. P. Greer, president First National 
Bank, Globe. 

Secretary—Morris Goldwater, president Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott. 

Treasurer—J. R. Todd, manager Gila Valley Bank & 
Trust Company, Globe. 


ARKANSAS—Organized 1891. 

President—Virgil C. Pettie, vice-president Bank of 
Jonesboro, Jonesboro. 

Vice-President—George H. Bell, cashier Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, Nashville. 

Secretary—Robert E. Wait, president Citizens Invest- 
ment and Security Company, Little Rock. 

Treasurer—Bruce Holcomb, cashier First National 
Bank, Fayetteville. 


CALIFORNIA—Organized 1891. 

President—F. J. Belcher, Jr., cashier First National 
Bank, San Diego. 

Vice-President—W. D. Longyear, vice-president Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Secretary—F. H. Colburn, Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Treasurer—Charles L. Davis, assistant cashier Wells- 
Fargo Nevada National Bank, San Francisco. 


COLORADO—Organized 1902. 

President—D. T. Stone, president United States Bank 
& Trust Company, Grand Junction. 

Vice-President—W. L. McCaslin, president Farmers 
National Bank, Longmont. 

Secretary—Paul Hardey, cashier Interstate Trust 
Company, Denver. 

Treasurer—W. F. Boyd, cashier Saguache County 
Bank, Saguache. 


CONNECTICUT—Organized 1899. 

President—Charles T. Treadway, president Bristol 
National Bank, Bristol. 

Vice-President—R. La Motte Russell, president Man- 
chester Trust Company, South Manchester. 

Secretary—Charles E. Hoyt, secretary and treasurer 
South Norwalk Trust Company, South Norwalk. 

Treasurer—Charles E. Smith, treasurer Southington 
Bank & Trust Company, Southington. 


DELAWARE—Organized 1913. 
President—Otho Nowland, president Equitable Guard- 
ian & Trust Company, Wilmington. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Wm. G. Taylor, vice-president 
and treasurer Delaware Trust Company, Wil- 
mington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Organized 1901. 

President—John Poole, president Federal National 
Bank, Washington. 

First Vice-President—Corcoran Thom, vice-president 
American Security & Trust Company, Washing- 
ton. 

Second Vice-President—A. G. Clapham, president 
Commercial National Bank, Washington. 

Secretary—Edmund S. Wolfe, cashier District Na- 
tional Bank, Washington. 

Treasurer—A. S. Gatley, cashier Lincoln National 
Bank, Washington. 


FLORIDA—Organized 1889. 

President—Dr. Lincoln Hully, president John B. Stet- 
son University, De Land. 

Vice-Presidents—Forrest Lake, Sanford; G. G. Ware, 
Leesburg; G. B. Lamar, St. Augustine; E. L. 
Wirt, Bartow; R. W. Goodhart, Pensacola. 

Secretary-Treasurer—George R. De Saussure, vice- 
president Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA—Organized 1892. 

President—Rufus H. Brown, cashier Georgia Railroad 
Bank, Augusta. 

Vice-Presidents—William C. Lanier, West Point; 
T. R. Turner, Haddock; H. Warner Martin, At- 
lanta; E. J. Perry, Bainbridge; H. P. Hunter, 
Elberton. 

Secretary—Haynes McFadden, Candler Building, At- 
lanta. 

Treasurer—E. C. Smith, vice-president and cashier 
Griffin Banking Company, Griffin. 


IDAHO—Organized 1905. 

President—J. C. Blackwell, cashier Parma State Bank, 
Parma. 

Vice-President—D. W. Davis, president First Na- 
tional Bank, American Falls. 

Secretary—J. W. Robinson, secretary Union Savings 
& Trust Company, Boise. 

Treasurer—J. A. McDonald, cashier First National 
Bank, Ashton. 


ILLINOIS—Organized 1891. 

President—W. S. Rearick, president Skiles, Rearick & 
Company, Ashland. 

Vice-President—Robert R. Ward, vice-president Ben- 
ton State Bank, Benton. 

Secretary—M. A. Graettinger, 208 So. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

Treasurer—H. G. Henry, cashier Peoples Bank, Camp 
Point. 


INDIANA—Organized 1897. 

President—J. L. Bayard, Jr., president First National 
Bank, Vincennes. 

Vice-President—F. E. Davis, president Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Tipton. 

Secretary—Andrew Smith, 611 Indiana Trust Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—J. S. Royse, president Terre Haute Trust 
Company, Terre Haute. 
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IOW A—Organized 1887. 

President—S. M. Leach, president Adel State Bank, 
Adel. 

Vice-President—Parley Sheldon, president 
County Trust & Savings Bank, Ames. 

Secretary—Frank Warner, 710 Fleming Building, Des 
Moines. 

Treasurer—F. D. Ball, cashier Iowa State Savings 
Bank, Creston. 


KANSAS—Organized 1887. 

President—Thomas B. Kennedy, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Junction City. 

Vice-President—F. H. Foster, vice-president Fort 
Scott State Bank, Fort Scoit. 

Secretary—W. W. Bowman, Topeka. 

Treasurer—Geo. D. Hall, cashier First National Bank, 
Fowler. 


KENTUCKY—Organized 1891. 
President—W. F. Bradshaw, Jr., president Mechanics 
Trust & Savings Bank, Paducah. 
Secretary—J. C. Cardwell, Iroquois Life Building, 
Louisville. 
Treasurer—H. D. Ormsby, vice-president National 
Bank of Kentucky, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA—Organized 1900. 

President—L. O. Broussard, president Bank of Abbe- 
ville, Abbeville. 

Vice-President—Frank Roberts, vice-president Cal- 
casieu National Bank of Southwest Louisiana, 
Lake Charles. 

Secretary—Eugene Cazedessus, cashier Bank of Ba- 
ton Rouge, Baton Rouge. . 

Treasurer—W. J. Mitchell, vice-president Commercial 
National Bank, New Orleans. 


MAINE—Organized 1900. 

President—Henry F. Libby, cashier Pittsfield Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsfield. 

Vice-President—Frank E. Smith, secretary-treasurer 
Augusta Trust Company, Augusta. 

Secretary—Edward S. Kennard, cashier Rumford 
National Bank, Rumford. 

Treasurer—George A. Safford, treasurer Hallowell 
Trust & Banking Company, Hallowell. 


MARYLAND—Organized 1896. 

President—Harry J. Hopkins, president Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Annapolis. 

First Vice-President—William S. Gordy, Jr., cashier 
Salisbury National Bank, Salisbury. 

Secretary—Charles Hann, assistant cashier Mer- 
chants-Mechanics First National Bank, Balti- 
more. 

Treasurer—William Marriott, cashier Western Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Organized 1905. 
President—George E. Brock, president Home Savings 
Bank, Boston. 
Vice-President—Elmer A. Onthank, president Safety 
Fund National Bank, Fitchburg. 
Secretary—George W. Hyde, assistant cashier First 
National Bank, Boston. 
Treasurer—Josiah H. Gifford, cashier Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Salem. 
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MICHIGAN—Organized 1887. 
President—Frank W. Blair, president Union Trust 
Company, Detroit. 
First Vice-President—J. H. Rice, president Houghton 
National Bank, Houghton. 
Second Vice-President—Otto Schupp, vice-president 
and cashier Bank of Saginaw, Saginaw. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. M. Brown, 1313 Ford Building, 
Detroit. 
Treasurer—Chalmers Curtis, president First National 
Bank, Petoskey. 
MINNESOTA—Organized 1887. 
President—A. C. Gooding, president First National 
Bank, Rochester. 
Vice-President—E. L. Mattson, vice-president Scandi- 
navian American National Bank, Minneapolis. 
Secretary—George H. Richards, 611 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—J. F. Millward, president 
County Bank, Willmar. 
MISSISSIPPI—Organized 1889. 
President—W. P. Kretschmar, president Commercial 
Savings Bank, Greenville. 
First Vice-President—R. C. King, cashier Bank of 
Commerce, Greenwood. 
Secretary—T. H. Dickson, Vicksburg. 
Treasurer—E. P. Peacock, president Bank of Clarks- 
dale, Clarksdale. 
MISSOURI—Organized 1891. 
President—W. B. Sanford, president Holland Banking 
Company, Springfield. 
Vice-President—F. T. Hodgdon, cashier Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Hannibal. 
Secretary—W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 
Treasurer—W. L. Buechle, president Security Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City. 
MONTANA—Organized 1904. 
President—R. J. Covert, president Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Billings. 
Vice-President—C. F. Morris, vice-president Security 
State Bank, Havre. 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. A. Newlon, cashier Great 
Falls National Bank, Great Falls. 
NEBRASKAOrganized 1890. 
President—Dan Morris, president City National Bank, 
Kearney. 
Secretary—William B. Hughes, 
Clearing House, Omaha. 
Treasurer—J. F. Coad, president Packers National 
Bank, South Omaha. 
NEVADA—Organized 1908. 
President—C. W. Foote, cashier Churchill County 
Bank, Fallon. 
Vice-President—Moses Reinhart, president Winne- 
mucca State Bank, Winnemucca. 
Secretary—J. W. Davey, secretary Reno Clearing 
House Association, Reno. 


Kandiyohi 


manager Omaha 


Treasurer—J. T. Goodwin, cashier First National 
Bank, Lovelocks. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Organized 1913. 
President—J. K. Bates, president First National 


Bank, Portsmouth. 
Secretary—Harry L. Additon, vice-president and 
cashier Merchants National Bank, Manchester. 
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Treasurer—Arthur T. Cass, cashier Citizens National 

Bank, Tilton. 

NEW JERSEY—Organized 1903. 

President—William Chambers, 
Trust Company, Vineland. 

Vice-President—E. S. Bartlett, cashier Atlantic City 
National Bank, Atlantic City. 

Secretary—William J. Field, vice-president Commer- 
cial Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City. 

Treasurer—W. P. Gardner, vice-president New Jersey 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, Jersey City. 

NEW MEXICO—Organized 1905. 

President—H. B. Jones, president First 
Bank, Tucumcari. 

Vice-President—J. W. Poe, president Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Roswell. 

Secretary—W. A. McMillin, cashier American Trust 
& Savings Bank, Albuquerque. 

Treasurer—C. A. Nyhus, cashier First National Bank, 
Raton. 

NEW YORK—Organized 1894. 

President—John H. Gregory, president Central Bank, 
Rochester. 

Vice-President—Delmer Runkle, 
National Bank, Hoosick Falls. 

Secretary—Edward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New 
York. 

Treasurer—T. H. Reddish, cashier Owego National 
Bank, Owego. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Organized 1897. 

President—W. B. Drake, Jr., vice-president and cash- 
ier Merchants National Bank, Raleigh. 

Vice-Presidents—Jas. A. Gray, Jr., treasurer Wac- 
hovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston-Salem; 
Jos. B. Ramsey, president First National Bank, 
Rocky Mount; Erwin Sluder, vice-president Bat- 
tery Park Bank, Asheville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—William A. Hunt, cashier citi- 
zens Bank, Henderson. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Organized 1903. 

President—C. R. Green, vice-president Merchants & 
Farmers Bank, Cavalier. 

Vice-President—J. L. Bell, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Bismarck. 

Secretary—W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 

Treasurer—W. F. Hanks, cashier State Bank, Powers 
Lake. 

OHIO—Organized 1891. 

President—Asael E. Adams, president First National 
Bank, Youngstown. 

Vice-President—W. A. Blicke, cashier The Bucyrus 
City Bank, Bucyrus. 

Secretary—S. B. Rankin, president Bank of South 
Charleston, South Charleston, office of the Asso- 
ciation, 805 Wyandotte Building, Columbus. 

Treasurer—W. B. Lamb, assistant cashier National 
Bank of Commerce, Toledo. 

OKLAHOMA—Organized 1897. 

President—H. A. McCauley, president Sapulpa State 
Bank, Sapulpa. 

Vice-President—G. C. Robertson, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Lawton. 

Secretary—Harry E. Bagby, 908 Colcord Building, 

Oklahoma City. 


president Vineland 


National 


president Peoples 
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Treasurer—W. B. Stephens, president State Bank of 
Rocky, Rocky. 
OREGON—Organized 1905. 
President—E. D. Cusick, president J. W. Cusick & 
Company, Albany. 
Vice-President—E. G. Crawford, president Lumber- 
men’s National Bank, Portland. 
Secretary—J. L. Hartman, Hartman & Thompson, 
bankers, Portland. 
Treasurer—F. C. Bramwell, Grant’s Pass. 
PENNSYLVANA—Organized 1894. 


President—Lawrence E. Sands, president First- 
Second National Bank, Pittsburgh. 
Vice-President—Frank M. Horn, cashier National 


Bank of Catasauqua, Catasauqua. 

Secretary—D. S. Kloss, Tyrone. 

Treasurer—R. J. Mattern, cashier Union National 
Bank, Huntington. 


RHODE SLAND—Organized 1915. 

President—H. W. Fitz, vice-president Slater Trust 
Company, Pawtucket. 

Vice-President—F. C. Nichols, vice-president Indus- 
trial Trust Company, Providence. 

Secretary—E. A. Havens, assistant cashier Mechanics 
National Bank, Providence. 

Treasurer—C. H. W. Mandeville, cashier National 
Exchange Bank, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Organized 1901. 
President—Charles D. Jones, president First National 
Bank, Lancaster. 
Vice-President—J. S. Wannamaker, president St. 
Matthews National Bank, St. Matthews. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Julien C. Rogers, cashier First 
National Bank, Florence. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Organized 1886. 

President—R. E. Cone, president James Valley Bank, 
Huron. 

Vice-President—Alex. Highland, vice-president Aber- 
deen National Bank, Aberdeen. 

Secretary—A. B. Darling, vice-president Western Na- 
tional Bank, Mitchell. 

Treasurer—Charles B. Hunt, cashier Bank of Wasta, 
Wasta. 


TENNESSEE—Organized 1890. 

President—Sterling Fort, president Northern Bank 
of Tennessee, Clarksville. 

Vice-Presidents—H. E. Graper, president Citizens 
Bank, Lexington; R. E. Feeney, cashier First 
National Bank, Fayetteville, and O. C. Armitage, 
cashier Greene County Bank, Greenville. 

Secretary—F. M. Mayfield, Nashville. 

Treasurer—Charles I. Schade, cashier Lawrence Bank 
and Trust Company, Lawrence. 


TEXAS—Organized 1885. 

President—Howell E. Smith, cashier First National 
Bank, McKinney. 

Vice-Presidents—L. D. Amsler, Hempstead; Charles 
H. Flato, Jr., Kingsville; R. J. Eckhardt, Taylor; 
Oxsheer Smith, Cameron; John Owens, Wills 
Point; W. C. Dew, Goldthwaite; C. W. Snider, 
Wichita Falls. 

Secretary—W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 

Treasurer—H. M. Hart, San Antonio. 
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UTAH—Organized 1909. 
President—John G. M. Barnes, vice-president Barnes 
Banking Company, Kaysville. 
First Vice-President—Thomas N. Taylor, president 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Provo. 
Second Vice-President—Carl R. Marcussen, cashier 
Price Commercial & Savings Bank, Price. 
Seeretary-Treasurer—J. E. Shepard, cashier Cache 
Valley Banking Company, Logan. 
VERMONT—Organized 1909. 
President—A. H. Chandler, Bellows Falls Trust Com- 
pany, Bellows Falls. 
Secretary—C. S. Webster, treasurer Barton Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Barton. 
Treasurer—D. L. Wells, cashier First National Bank, 
Orwell. 
VIRGINIA—Organized 1893. 
President—W. M. Addison, vice-president and cashier 
First National Bank, Richmond. 
Vice-President—G. E. Vaughn, vice-president Peoples 
National Bank, Lynchburg. 
Secretary—V. Vaiden, cashier First National Bank, 
Farmville. 
Treasurer—W. F. Augustine, assistant cashier Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond. 
WASHNGTON—Organized 1899. 
President—J. A. Swalwell, vice-president National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 
Vice-President—O. M. Green, vice-president Ex- 
change National Bank, Spokane. 
Secretary—W. H. Martin, cashier Pioneer National 
Bank, Ritzville. 
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Treasurer—Guy H. Pearl, cashier Citizens State 


Bank, Prosser. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Organized 1895. 
President—A. B. C. Bray, cashier First National 
Bank, Ronceverte. 
Vice-President—H. O. Aleshire, vice-president Day 
and Night Bank, Huntington. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph S. Hill, cashier Charles- 
ton National Bank, Charleston. 


WISCONSIN—Organized 1892. 
President—William M. Post, cashier National Ex- 
change Bank, Milwaukee. 
Vice-President—Ernest W. J. Perry, president First 
National Bank, Fond du Lac. 
Secretary—George D. Bartlett, 408 Pabst Building, 
Milwaukee. 


Assistant Secretary—Wall G. Coapman, 408 Pabst 


Building, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—W. A. von Berg, cashier State Bank of 
Mosinee, Mosinee. 


WYOMING—Organized 1908. 

President—C. L. Langworthy, cashier Stock Growers 
National Bank, Buffalo. 

Vice-President—A. D. Johnston, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Cheyenne. 

Secretary—Harry B. Henderson, cashier The 
Wyoming Trust & Savings Bank, Cheyenne. 

Treasurer—W. J. Thom, cashier First National Bank, 
Buffalo. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, SIGN AND CONFIDENTIAL BOOKLET 


On page 146 of the August, 1917, issue of the JouR- 
NAL-BULLETIN an item was published entitled “Drafts for 
Membership Dues,” and the General Secretary wishes to 
bring this matter again to the attention of members of the 
American Bankers Association. Drafts for membership 
dues for the present fiscal year have been forwarded to 
members by the Treasurer, E. M. Wing, through the 
Batavian National Bank, La Crosse, Wis. Under the 
Constitution and By-Laws, dues are payable in advance 
as of September 1, and it is desired that these drafts be 
promptly honored, thus avoiding any unnecessary delay 
and correspondence. Compliance with this request will 
be very much appreciated. 

The celluloid insert which has been forwarded by the 
Treasurer should be placed in the metal sign indicating 
membership. Members are urged to display the sign in 


a conspicuous place over the paying teller’s window. It 
is important that this be done, for it serves as a warning 
to the criminal class, which might otherwise commit depre- 
dations. It is therefore a real protection, for it is a fact 
that criminals respect the sign of the Association. If this 
sign has been misplaced, the office of the Association 
should be promptly notified. 

Members are reminded of the small Confidential 
Booklet issued by the Protective Committee, which is bound 
in paper cover and measures 614 x 3% inches. It contains 
interesting and important information bearing on the 
operations of criminals as well as the rules of the com- 
mittee. A copy of this booklet is in the hands of every 
member, but if it has been misplaced another may be 
secured upon request. 
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Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Associ- 


ation, reported to the JOURNAL-BULLETIN from July 25 to August 25, 1917, inclusive. 


Members will confer a favor 


by notifying this department immediately of any such changes. Publication will be made only on receipt of infor- 


mation direct from members: 


ALABAMA 
Phenix City—Forest Woods, formerly assistant 
cashier, now cashier Phenix-Girard Bank, succeeding W. 


. Price. 
J ARIZONA 


Ajo—H. F. McLeod, now cashier Miners & Merchants 
Bank, succeeding S. G. Phillips, resigned. 

Nogales—Max Muller, formerly vice-president, now 
president Sonora Bank & Trust Co., succeeding Adolph 
Bley; Luis A. Martinez now vice-president. 


CALIFORNIA 

Bishop—Charles D. Howman, now cashier Owen’s 
Valley Bank, succeeding A. Marshall, resigned. 

Escondido—F red D. Hall, formerly vice-president and 
cashier First National Bank, now president, succeeding 
W. H. Baldridge, resigned. 

Petaluma—J. H. Gwinn, now president Petaluma Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding the late Henry Schluckebier. 

Santa Ana—F. E. Farnsworth, now president Orange 
County Trust & Savings Bank, succeeding E. G. Holmes, 
resigned. 

San Francisco—William F. Duffy, formerly assistant 
cashier Anglo & London Paris National Bank, now cashier 
French-American Bank of Savings, succeeding J. M. 
Dupas, now vice-president. 

San Francisco—Archibald Kains resigned as Gover- 
nor of Federal Reserve Bank, succeeded by James K. 
Lynch, formerly vice-president First National Bank. 

Stockton—R. B. Teefy, now president San Joaquin 
Valley Bank, succeeding the late J. D. Young. 


CONNECTICUT 
Putnam—Lebbeus E. Smith, now president Putnam 
Savings Bank, succeeding the late Chester E. Child; 
Ernest B. Kent succeeds Mr. Smith as vice-president. 


FLORIDA 
Brooksville—Charles B. Galloway, now cashier First 
National Bank, succeeding W. A. McGeachy, resigned. 
Tallahassee—J. F. Dorman, formerly vice-president, 
now president Citizens Bank, succeeding the late J. A. 
McLaurin; William C. Hodges, vice-president. 


GEORGIA 

Bainbridge—M. E. Nussbaum, formerly vice-president 
First National Bank, now president; J. D. Chason, vice- 
president; Frank S. Jones, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president and cashier. 

Cedartown—A. H. Van Devander, now cashier The 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, succeeding W. J. Crabb. 

Waycross—E. A. Stubbs, cashier Citizens Bank, re- 
signed; L. S. Price, Jr., now vice-president and cashier. 


IDAHO 
Jerome—John Thomas, now vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding E. G. Bennett, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 
Belvidere—Charles E. Fuller, now vice-president The 
Peoples Bank, succeeding the late John C. Foote. 


Canton—B. E. Begley, now vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding the late L. B. Farnsworth. 

Peoria—C. E. Ulrich, formerly president Home Sav- 
ings & State Bank, now president The Dime Savings & 
Trust Co. 

Peoria—H. W. Ulrich, now president Home Savings & 
State Bank, succeeding C. E. Ulrich, resigned; Robert V. 
Ulrich, formerly second vice-president, now vice-president, 
and Ray J. Belsley, formerly secretary, cashier. 

Peoria—W. E. Stone, formerly vice-president, now 
president First National Bank, succeeding the late Charles 
R. Wheeler; Warren Sutliff, succeeds Mr. Stone as vice- 
president, and Arthur W. Bennett, formerly assistant 
cashier, is now cashier. 

INDIANA 

Fort Wayne—August E. C. Becker, now vice-presi- 
dent Peoples Trust & Savings Co., succeeding James M. 
McKay, deceased. 

IOWA 

Arthur—O. C. Erickson, now cashier Arthur Savings 
Bank, succeeding Fred J. Whinery, resigned. 

Clarinda—J. J. Amens, now president Clarinda Trust 


- & Savings Bank, succeeding William Orr, resigned. John 


A. Swanson, formerly cashier Farmers Savings Bank, 
Hepburn, now cashier, succeeding A. F. Galloway, re- 
signed. 

Livermore—J. H. Zigrang, now cashier State Bank, 
succeeding G. E. Briggs, resigned. 

Marshalltown—H. M. Vawter, now president Security 
Savings Bank, succeeding J. L. Williams, resigned. 

Union—Charles E. Lawrence, formerly cashier, now 
president Citizens Bank, succeeding H. C. Chapin, de- 
ceased; C. O. Lawrence, formerly assistant cashier, 
cashier. 

Waterloo—C. A. Mains, formerly Chief State Bank 
Examiner, now cashier Waterloo Bank & Trust Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Falmouth—J. B. Thomas, now president Pendleton 
Bank, succeeding the late J. W. Thompson. 
Owensboro—Lee D. Ray, now president Owensboro 
Banking Co., succeeding C. W. Bransford, retired. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore— Ernest Roberts, vice-president The 
Equitable Trust Co., resigned; now captain in Quarter- 
masters Corps, United States Army. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—John Bolinger, formerly assistant manager 
foreign department Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
now vice-president National Shawmut Bank; W. A. Burn- 
ham, Jr., formerly cashier, now vice-president and cashier. 

Brookline—E. M. Farnsworth, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer Brookline Savings Bank, now president, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Stearns, resigned. 

Easthampton—G. Arthur Cook, now vice-president 
Easthampton Savings Bank, succeeding George A. Ayer, 
resigned. 

Lynn—Charles S. Sanborn, now president Security 
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Trust Co., succeeding Benjamin F. Spinney; Harrison P. 
Burrill, formerly treasurer, vice-president. 


MINNESOTA 

Hope—Henry Soth, now president Farmers State 
Bank, succeeding the late Charles E. Paulson; G. W. 
Schmitz succeeds R. C. Paulson as cashier. 

Verndaie—L. D. Frazier, formerly vice-president 
First National Bank, now cashier, succeeding I. L. Knud- 
son, resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Bevier—William A. Rowland, now cashier State Bank, 
succeeding J. G. Hughes, resigned. 

Kansas City—H. J. Coerver, formerly president Delta 
National Bank, Delta, Colo., now vice-president Common- 
wealth National Bank. 

Macon—J. G. Hughes, formerly cashier State Bank 
of Bevier, now vice-president State Exchange Bank. 


NEBRASKA 

David City—R. D. Griffin, now cashier Butler County 
State Bank, succeeding C. D. Coe, resigned. 

Gering—A. R. Thompson, now president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding A. L. Bowen; J. H. Lohmann, now 
vice-president, succeeds H. T. Bowen, and H. A. Dahl, 
cashier, succeeds Ed. J. Whipple. 

Walthill—Charles W. Boughn, now cashier Walthill 
National Bank, succeeding M. N. Winebrener, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 

Alamogordo—S. G. Phillips, formerly cashier Miners 

& Merchants Bank, Ajo, Ariz., now cashier Alamo State 
Bank, succeeding C. M. Hunter. - 


NEW YORK 

Fillmore—C. J. Howden, formerly cashier State Bank, 
now president, succeeding the late William P. Brooks. 

New York—Raymond E. Jones, formerly New York 
Agent Royal Bank of Canada, now vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

New York—Wallace T. Perkins, formerly assistant 
cashier National City Bank of Chicago, now vice-president 
Chatham Phenix National Bank. 

Syracuse—Anthony Lamb, vice-president Syracuse 
Trust Co., resigned. 

George L. Tickner, formerly secretary National Bank 
of Syracuse, now vice-president. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Barlow—S. J. Mealey, now president Farmers State 
Bank, succeeding Lewis Mortensen, and J. S. Ulland suc- 
ceeding Martin Aas as vice-president. 
Cavalier—John H. Well, now president First National 
Bank, succeeding the late H. A. Rygh. 
Jamestown—Charles A. Klaus, now president Farm- 
ers & Merchants National Bank, succeeding the late 
Michael Murphy. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Ayden—Evan E. Settle, formerly cashier Bank of 
Western Carolina, Ellenton, S. C., now cashier Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank. 


OKLAHOMA 

McAlester—A. U. Thomas, formerly cashier Amer- 

ican National Bank, now active vice-president City Na- 
tional Bank. 

Muskogee—L. C. Parmenter, now president Guaranty 

State Bank, succeeding M. G. Haskell, retired; E. A. Ed- 

mundson, now cashier, succeeding H. E. Davis. 
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Purcell—W. L. Guffin, now president Union National 
Bank, succeeding W. H. P. Trudgeon, resigned. 

Sapulpa—O. B. Pickett, now cashier Sapulpa State 
Bank, succeeding H. F. Mitchell, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Kadoka—J. H. Snyder, formerly cashier Farmers 
State Bank, now president, succeeding G. E. Sumner; 
Fred H. Seers, vice-president, succeeding C. L. Millett, 
and Ray E. Milliken, formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 

Madison—Karl V. Mitchell, formerly cashier First 
National Bank, Spencer, Iowa, now vice-president Dakota 
State Bank. 

Ortley—C. B. Bollum, now cashier State Savings 
Bank, succeeding F. E. Turrittin. 

Rapid City—Julius E. Linde, now cashier Merchant’s 
Loan and Trust Co., succeeding P. L. Randall as cashier; 
R. L. Hughes, formerly treasurer, now assistant cashier. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis—J. P. Norfleet, now vice-president Mercan- 
tile National Bank, succeeding the late Jas. F. Hunter. 


TEXAS 

Albany—Judge N. L. Bartholomew, president First 
National Bank, resigned, and is succeeded by P. W. 
Reynolds, formerly vice-president; A. W. Reynolds, for- 
merly cashier, now vice-president, and J. B. Matthews, 
cashier. 

Austin—Walter Bremond, formerly vice-president 
State National Bank, now president, succeeding Jno. H. 
Robinson, Jr., retired. 

Eagle Lake—Lyle T. Phillips, now cashier Eagle Lake 
State Bank, succeeding M. E. Guynn, resigned. 

Sweetwater—R. K. McAdams, formerly cashier, now 
president First National Bank; Clyde B. Payne, cashier. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle—J. E. Chilberg, president Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Bank, succeeding Andrew Chilberg, now chairman of 
board. 

Vancouver—W. S. Short, formerly cashier Security 
State Bank, Chehalis, Washington, now vice-president 
Vancouver National Bank, succeeding F. M. Kettenring, 
resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg—E. J. Stout, cashier Clarksburg Trust 
Co., resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Algoma—A. W. Hamachek, now vice-president and 
cashier Bank of Algoma, succeeding Martin Bretl, re- 
signed. 

Allenton—Charles Steinberg, now president Allenton 
State Bank, succeeding the late J. A. Christnacht. 

Amery—P. C. Amundson, now president Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, succeeding J. G. Burman, resigned. 

Hudson—C. H. Sperbeck, now cashier State Bank, 
succeeding John Hagestad, resigned. 

Janesville—C. S. Jackman, formerly president Rock 
County National Bank, now chairman of board; Frank H. 
Jackman, formerly cashier, president. J. M. Beck, for- 
merly cashier Footville State Bank, Footville, cashier; A. 
P. Burnham, vice-president, resigned. 

Sharon—A. C. Pond, formerly with State Banking 
Department, now cashier State Bank, succeeding George 
C. Mansfield, now president. 
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MORTUARY RECORD OF ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


REPORTED JULY 26 TO AUGUST 25, 1917 


Brewer, Walter M., president Georgetown Savings Bank, 
_ Georgetown, Mass. 

Brooxs, Wm. P., president Stat. Bank, Fillmore, N. Y. 

Chapin, H. C., president Citizens Bank, Union, Iowa. 

Christnacht, John A., president State Bank of Allentown, 
Wis. 

Clark, William, cashier Washington Heights Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Failing, Henry J., vice-president Lumbermens National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 

Farnsworth, L. B., vice-president First National Bank, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Foote, John C., vice-president The Peoples Bank, Belvi- 
dere, 

Goodspeed, Thomas H., president Athol National Bank, 
Athol, Mass. 

Hawley, Dayton, cashier State Savings Bank, Litchfield, 
Mich. 

Hunter, Jas. F., vice-president Mercantile National Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

McKay, James M., vice-president Peoples Trust & Savings 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

McPherson, Alexander, president McPherson State Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Murphy, Michael, president Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Jamestown, N. D. 


Nettles, Capt. T. A., director Bank of Peterman, Peter- 
man, Ala. 

Palmer, Frank L., president The Savings Bank of New 
London, New London, Conn. 

Paulson, Charles E., president Farmers State Bank, Hope, 
Minn. 

Peterson, John Edgar, president The Iowa State Bank, 
New London, Mo. 

Rives, George Lockhart, director Bank of New York, N. B. 
A., New York, N. Y. 

Roe, Albert S., director New York Produce Exchange 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Schluckebier, Henry, president Petaluma National Bank, 
Petaluma, Cal. 

Smith, George W., president First National 
Swayzee, Ind. 

Thompson, J. W., president Pendleton Bank, Falmouth, 
Ky. 

Woods, William Stone, director Southwest National Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

White, A. O., president Fremont State Bank, Fremont, 
Mich. 

Young, H. O., president Miners National Bank, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 


Bank, 


REGISTRATION AT THE ASSOCIATION OFFICES 


REPORTED FROM JULY 26 TO AUGUST 25, 1917 


Baker, Geo. R., vice-president Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Barlow, C. C., New York, N. Y. 

Blair, Frank W., president Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Bowerman, Guy E., president First National Bank, St. 
Anthony, Idaho. 

Britton, Frederick H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Clark, Burt 0O., assistant cashier American Colonial Bank 
of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 

Clement, John B., second vice-president and treasurer Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Camden, N. J. 

Crane, R. B., vice-president National Bank of Commerce, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Delahunt, Benj. V., cashier Merchants & Manufacturers 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ebel, H. Z., Richmond, Va. 

Ebersole, J. F., cashier State Deposit Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Hallett, Walter E., accountant Bank for Savings, New 
York, N. Y. 

Hendricks, L. H., assistant cashier Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Holbrook, J; H., vice-president Ridgely National Bank, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Ingwersen, J. H., president Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. _ 

Kilpatrick, J. R., Major U. S. R., Washington, D. C. 

Kramer, W. B., First National Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Law, Wm. A., president First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Leigh, B. V., cashier Clinton National Bank, Clinton, N. J. 

Livingstone, William, president Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Lucke, Hilary W., assistant cashier National City Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

McGregor, I. T., director Commercial Trust Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Nutter, J. R., Louisville, Ky. 

Pool, L. M., vice-president Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Reynolds, Jno. H., president First National Bank, Rome, 
Ga. 

Robinson, Leonard G., president Federal Land Bank, 
Springfield, Mass. 


.Schmelzel, J. G., assistant cashier Chemical National 


Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Skinner, A. J., president Commercial Trust Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Smith, E. K., president Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport, La. 

Stirligg, Geo. S., assistant cashier Yale National Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Tester, G. E., assistant cashier Yale National Bank, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Van Benthuysen, B. P., eashier National City Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wolfe, A. Theodore, New York, N. Y. 
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OF THE - 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


BEAN (ex-officio), Casco Mercantile Trust Company, Portland, Me.; H. G. Proctor (ea-oficio), Union Savings 
BALL, Mississippi Valiey ‘Trust y, St. Louis, Mo.; B. Devereux, 


1917—RoserT H. 
Bank & Trust Co., Huntington, W. Va.; FRANK C. 
National Savings & Trust Company, Washington, D. C.: R. 8. 
Joun W. Rusecamr, Corn Exchange National Bank, Chicago, Il. 


ECHT, Hibernia Ban Trust Company, New Orleans, La.; 


1918—E. G. McWILLIAM (eg-officio), Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; 8. D. Beckiey, City National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; 
Harry E. HeEBRANK, American Trust & Savings Bank, Springfield, Ohio; R. H. MACMICHAEL, Dexter Horton Trust & Savings Bank, 


Seattle, Wash.; R. A. NEWELL, First National Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
1919—Geo. F. KANE, Society for Savings, Hartford, Conn.; C. H. CHENEY, First National Bank,. Kansas City, Mo.; Wm. A. NicKeErt, 


{ x. 


Eighth National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; JAMEs Rarrray, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE 
President, E. G. McWiti1aAM, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y. Vice-President, H. G. Procror, Union Savings Bank & 


Trust Company, Huntington, W. Va. 


Educational Director, GEorGE E, ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. Assistants to Edu- 
cational Director, R. W. Hitt and M. W. Harrison, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


Board of Regents—O. M. W. Spracvue, 


Chairman, Professor of Banking and Finance in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; E. W. KEMMERER, Professor of Banking and 


Economics in Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; 


Haro_p J. DreEHEK, National City Bank, New York City; C. W. ALLENDOERFER, 


First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; GeorcE BE. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


INSTITUTE INTERCHANGE 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


The fifteenth annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking will be held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., September 12, 1917. The convention will 
meet at 10 A. Mm. The following program has been 
arranged: 

1. Invocation. 
Address of welcome. 
President’s address. 
Executive council’s report. 
Reports of committees. 
. Amendments to by-laws. 
. Appointment of Commitees on Resolutions and Cre- 
dentials. 
8. Institute conference. 
(a) The Institute and Government Loans. 
(b) Post-Graduate Work. 
(c) Institute Education During the War. 
(d) Forums and War Topics. 
(e) University Alliances. 
(f) Women in Banks. 
9. Reports of Committees on Resolutions and Creden- 
tials. 
10. Election of officers. 

Under the auspices of Chicago Chapter a patriotic 
rally will be held at the La Salle Hotel, Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 12. E. D. Hulbert, president ef The 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, IIl., will 
deliver an address on “The Utility of the Institute in 
War Times.” Other addresses will be delivered, inter- 
spersed with martial music, and a Hooverized supper will 
be served. 


wp 


STATE CHAPTERS 


The alliances thus far made between various State 
Bankers Associations and the Correspondence Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking have proved satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of educational results. There is 
a sentiment in some states, however, that correspondence 
students should be organized in regular chapters, with 
the same system of government as city chapters and the 
same relationship as city chapters possess to the national 
organization of the Institute. Such sentiment has taken 
concrete form in the state of Wisconsin, and arrangements 
are being made for a meeting of Wisconsin correspon- 
dence students to be held at Milwaukee some time in 
October. Under the present by-laws of the Institute, the 
organization of state chapter is doubtless permissible, 
but the importance of the movement might make it advis- 
able to have state chapters specifically authorized. The 
following amendments to the Institute by-laws have there- 
fore been duly introduced and will be considered by the 
Executive Council of the Institute at its annual meeting 
in Chicago, September 11: 

Resolved, That section 4 of the Institute by-laws, 
reading as follows, be and hereby is repealed: 


4. Members of the Institute shall consist of duly 
authorized chapters whose individual members shall sub- 
scribe for the official publication of the Institute through 
their respective chapter treasurers at the rate of seventy- 
five cents a year, payable in monthly instalments. Duly 
enrolled students and graduates of the Institute outside 
the confines and suburbs of chapter cities and not mem- 
bers of any city chapter shall constitute the Correspond- 
ence Chapter. 

Resolved, That in substitution for section 4 thus 


repealed the following sections be and hereby are enacted: 


4. Members of the Institute shall consist of duly 
authorized chapters organized and conducted in suitable 
cities or in suitable states. City and state chapters thus 
constituted shall pay to the Institute annual dues of 
twenty-five cents for each of their chapter members, such 
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annual dues to be paid in quarterly installments in ad- 


vance. 

5. Duly enrolled students and graduates of the Insti- 
tute outside of the respective territories of city and state 
chapters, and not members of any city or state chapter, 
shall constitute the Correspondence Chapter. The Cor- 
respondence Chapter shall pay to the Institute annual 
dues of twenty-five cents for each Correspondence Chapter 
student hereafter enrolled in the Institute standard study 


course. 
6. Individual members of chapters may subscribe 
personally for the JOURNAL-BULLETIN at the special rate of 
one dollar a year, payable in advance direct to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

Resolved, That subsequent sections of the Institute 
by-laws be renumbered in proper succession to the num- 


bers of the foregoing amendments. 


NEW LIBERTY LOAN 


Editor JOURNAL-BULLETIN: A meeting of represent- 
atives of the various chapters of the American Institute 
of Banking, located in the fourth Federal reserve district, 
was held at Hotel Olmsted, July 29, to discuss ways and 
means of making the Institute more efficient in its work 
in connection with the next Liberty Loan. Among those 
present were Charles Hartmann and Harold S. Martin, of 
Wheeling Chapter; R. C. Smith and Louis C. George, of 
Cincinnati Chapter; E. C. Lingafelter and Lester B. 
Martin, of Toledo Chapter; Lawrence C. Bucher and 
William Greiser, of Dayton Chapter; D. A. Mullen, of 
Pittsburgh Chapter; Frank J. Maurice and Wm. H. Farr, 
of Detroit Chapter; F. P. Weber, F. B. Mellen and C. L. 
Corcoran, of Cleveland Chapter; Francis R. Morison, of 
the Citizens Committee of Cleveland; D. C. Wills, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, of Cleveland; Harry E. Hebrank, 
member of the Executive Council, A. I. B., and Geo. E. 
Allen, Educational Director, A. I. B. 

Francis R. Morison, of the citizens committee of 
Cleveland, organized for the sale of Liberty bonds, ex- 
plained in detail the plan adopted by that committee for 
the sale of the next issue. D. C. Wills, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, told of the difficulties attending the first 
sale of Liberty bonds and of the sacrifices made by some 
of the business men who gave their time to it. He spoke 
of the extreme seriousness of our country’s position in 
the world war, of the importance of the next bond sale 
and of the difficulties which would necessarily be encoun- 
tered, notwithstanding the fact that there would be a 
much better organization. The various representatives 
told of the activities of their chapters in the last cam- 
paign. Several of the chapters furnished speakers at 
factories and moving picture houses. One chapter sup- 
plied salesmen in connection with its speakers. Another 
furnished men for a city-wide house-to-house canvass. 
Another stationed men in the lobby of different banks, 
making a special effort to interest children in the success 
of the sale. Another chapter has organized a public 
speaking class, so that it may have trained speakers for 
the next loan. George E. Allen, educational director, 
stated that the local chapters could be of much value in 
furnishing men to the various central committees. He 
advanced the thought that we are all under the leader- 
ship of the Secretary of the Treasury in this particular 
work, and, through him, of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and that all bank men, whether Institute men or not, 
should be drilled in a thorough knowledge of the Liberty 
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bonds. He suggested that more bonds could be sold 
through personal contact than by public speaking. He 
advocated for forum work in the chapters for the coming 
year, talks and debates on the subject of war finance. 

At the close of the meeting the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Each and every representative here present pledges 
his chapter to catalogue all bank men in his city, accord- 
ing to their ability and availability to serve the central 
committee of its district in financing the next U. S. Loan.” 

It is understood that the catalogue of the bank men 
of the district will be placed in the hands of the central 
committees of the various cities for their use. 

FRANK Horton. 


OPPORTUNITY AND EDUCATION 


The quality of opportunity is generally equal to the 
quality of education. In other words, a person may ad- 
vance on the road to success with greater efficiency, and 
with more complete satisfaction to himself if he has the 
advantage of education. Of course, there have been 
people who have attained business success and have not 
gone further than illiteracy, but such is not often the rule. 
The prospects for success improve in direct ratio to the 
education received. “Opportunity knocks but once” is a 
proven fallacy. Opportunity, which, if taken advantage 
of, determines success, is constantly knocking, and de- 
pends wholly upon the ability of a person to take advan- 
tage of it. A person may have considerable native ability, 
but that ability must be trained in order to be of any 
real worth. Examine the lives of successful men, and you 
will find that “the heights by great men reached and kept 
were not attained by sudden flight, but they, while their 
companions slept, were toiling upwards in the night.” 
They made their opportunities because they realized that 
their being able to take advantage of them depended upon 
the quality, not quantity, of the education they received. 


PREPARATION FOR AFTER THE WAR 


Many men of the American Institute of Banking 
have left and will leave their banks to fight for America 
in France. Some of the best material which constitute 
chapter organization will not be available for next year’s 
work. Nevertheless, the importance of redoubled efforts 
at this particular time cannot be underestimated. The 
economic changes as the result of the war will necessitate 
the use of well-trained minds to aid in adjusting ourselves 
to the new conditions. Every employee and officer of our 
country’s banks should commence at once to prepare. The 
Institute offers a course of study which is designed to 
prepare bankers to meet these problems. The course is 
the result of more than fifteen years of intensive study 
of the needs of bankers in that direction. America is fast 
becoming a leader in world affairs. Our entrance into 
the great struggle will inevitably be a huge test for the 
character of the nation. If our allies are victorious, the 
United States will take a major part in the making of 
peace terms. Then follows the resumption of interna- 
tional trade and friendly relations. Every community in 
the country will share the responsibility and the reward. 
The problem will be “Are we prepared?” The banker 
generally takes a leading part in the affairs of his com- 
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munity, his conservative action and progressive ideas have 
a marked effect upon the people of the community. It 
behooves him to thoroughly understand domestic, as well 
as foreign economic conditions. The “sufficient unto self” 
policy is a thing of the past and does not fit in with 
modern progressive thought. and action. The big responsi- 
bilities will go to the persons who are able to properly 
fill them; those who are prepared. Have you ever tried 
to fix a leak in a water pipe without the help of a 
plumber; can you conceive of a man solving banking prob- 
lems without a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
which must be applied? You cannot bluff when the time 
comes. If you do depend upon bluff, you will be like 
the steamboat on the Sangamon River, Abraham Lincoln 
once told us about, which had a five-foot whistle and a 
two-foot boiler, and every time the whistle blew the boat 
stopped. Next year ought to be the busiest educational 
year the American Institute of Banking ever experienced. 


A FEW INTERESTING STATISTICS 


According to figures compiled from a report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the total investments of the 
state banks, national banks, mutual and stock savings 
banks and loan and trust companies amount to $10,099,- 
070,242. Of this, $3,368,444,808 is in real estate mortgage 
loans. The total, however, does not include any other 
character of loans, but consists of United States bonds, 
state, county and municipal bonds, railroad bonds, public 
utility bonds and miscellaneous and industrial stocks and 
bonds. The commercial loans of the banks of the country 
total $6,944,938,000, that is, unsecured loans; collateral 
loans amount to $7,508,596,000. Thus, together the in- 
vestments, commercial loans and collateral loans total 
$24,552,604,242, almost equaling the present cost of the 
war to Great Britain, which is approximately $25,000,- 
000,000. The savings deposits of the banks, including 
time and demand certificates of deposits, is $9,969,019,458, 
which approximately equals the total amount of invest- 
ments of the banks. The total amount of securities 


(stocks and bonds) in the hands of the public from esti- 
mates secured from several New York bond houses is 
$69,502,493,092, which comprises $15,000,000,000 in public 
utility securities; $19,681,493,092 in railroad _ stocks 
and bonds; $27,000,000,000 in industrial securities; 
$4,000,000,000 in government bonds, and $3,821,000,000, 
which constitutes the aggregate debt of states and munici- 


palities. Thus it is observed that the banks hold approxi- 
mately 15% per cent. of the nation’s securities. All this, 
then, is the property of 41,570,859 depositors, both com- 
mercial and savings, which is divided as follows: 


Savings. Commercial. 
State Banks ..............6. $3,439,186 $6,218,587 
National Banks .............. 4,793,670 9,494,389 
Mutual Savings Banks........ 8,570,746 2,225 
Stock Savings Banks......... 2,297,911 597,472 
Loan and Trust Companies.... 3,674,101 2,482,572 
$22,775,614 $18,795,245 
18,795,245 
Grand $41,570,859 
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THE BANKERS OF TOMORROW 


At the close of the public-speaking class of Seattle 
Chapter, B. N. L. Davis, of that chapter, delivered an 
address on “The Bankers of Tomorrow.” Mr. Davis said: 

“In studying the lives of our great men we reach 
the conclusion that they have attained the heights only 
over the road of hard, persistent and intelligently directed 
werk. This is true of the successful banker. Especially 
is it true of the banker who begins with brains as his 
only capital. Many a successful man in reviewing his 
struggle toward the top has answered that the key to 
success is hard work. But is this answer sufficient? Is 
that all that is required? Will hard work alone lead on 
to success? Will hard work make of the young bank 
clerk a successful banker? No! We all know that this 
alone is not sufficient. The wise man has added hard, 
persistent and intelligently directed work. Orison Marden 
has said of persistency. ‘Give me the man who can hold 
on when others let go; who pushes ahead when others 
turn back; who stiffens up when others weaken; who ad- 
vances when others retreat; who knows no such word as 
“can’t” or “give up,” and I will show you a man who will 
win in the end, no matter who opposes him, no matter 
what obstacle confronts him.’ Hard and persistent work 
is more the result of the worker’s will, but intelligently 
directed work is the result of mental development due to 
study. It is the thinking man who attains the loftiest 
heights. As ably expressed by Harold A. Holmes: ‘There 
are few who succeed, because there are few who think. 
It is the thinkers who have the most ambition, the most 
enthusiasm, the most energy, the most power, and are 
the most willing te learn. It is the thinkers who solve 
the world’s problems and receive the world’s rewards. 
Then the key to success is not hard work alone, but the 
will to work hard and persistently and the will to develop 
and use your mind.’ 

“As to the direction the studies should pursue, that 
depends upon the individual. Obviously the bank clerk 
should study along banking lines. He should study along 
lines to broaden his vision. But should he stop there? 
No! His great problem and study is the analysis of 
himself. No business calls for higher qualifications and 
more evenly developed men than that of banking. There- 
fore the bank clerk should know himself and resolve to 
overcome his deficiencies. If he is lacking in tact and 
courtesy he should conquer these faults by his will. If 
he is lacking in ability to deal with people he should seek 
every opportunity to meet the public and master this 
fault. If he lacks the faculty to express his thoughts and 
himself to the best advantage, then he should take up 
the study of literature and public speaking. Let us take 
the history of the average bank clerk and see at what 
point he either breaks through and starts to mount the 
ladder of success—or else fails, and is doomed to remain 


in the ranks. 
“As I see it, there are three stages to a banker’s 


development: First, the period as an untrained bank 
clerk; second, as a trained clerk; and third, as a bank 
officer. First he comes to the bank fresh from school, 
eager to learn, ready to start in at the bottom, and ambi- 
tious to become a banker. His capital is youth, health, 
ambition to succeed, and brain quantity, but with quality 
unknown. Possibly at the start he is told, as I was, that 
progress is slow owing to the vast amount of detail to 


' 
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be mastered, and that other fields of commercial endeavor 
offer much better opportunities for quick advancement, 
but also that the reward for success is great. The first 
few years he spends learning the details of various cler- 
ical positions. His ambition is stimulated and his interest 
is sustained by the fact that he is meeting and solving 
new problems every day. He progresses from position to 
position, but there comes a time in five, six, seven or 
more years, according to the size of the institution for 
which he is working, when he has mastered the clerical 
details of the banking business and has become a trained 
bank clerk. He is then fitted to fill any clerical position 
in the bank. He has graduated into the second stage. 

“My friends, this is the danger period to his hopes 
and ambition. This is where a large majority of our 
bank men stop. Why? They think that in becoming a 
good bank clerk they are ready to take the next step. 
They do not realize what a tremendous step it is to take. 
They fail to prepare. A bank clerk who has attained 
this height is apt to settle back to await his turn. He 
vainly thinks that some day he will be singled out by 
the bank directors on account of his exceptional qualifica- 
tions and be voted a bank officer. Unconsciously he drifts 
into a rut. He is settled into a position to which he is 
best fitted, and performs over day after day the same 
duties without change. His work calls less and less upon 
his mental powers. He has not the stimulus of meeting 
new problems. Yesterday he was a struggling bank clerk 
tackling new and hard situations. Today he is a master 
bank clerk serving in a steady position in which the very 
ease of accomplishment is an element of great danger. 
True, he may be learning a little every day. He may be 
acquiring the ability to meet and deal with people. He 
may be studying human nature by observation, thereby 
increasing his ability to judge character. But his prog- 
ress has slowed down to a walk. He fits so well into his 
special line of duties that he scarce receives any attention 
from his superiors. 

“Now is the time he should be putting forth his best 
effort. Now is the time he should be studying and build- 
ing up for the future. Having brains only as capital it 
behooves him to develop and increase his capital to the 
utmost limit. The words of Disraeli should be his motto. 
‘The great secret of success in life is to be ready when 
your opportunity comes.’ In other words, ‘be prepared.’ 
He must stand out as an exceptional man before his 
officers and directors will ask him to be one of them. But 
once having won recognition and attained this reputation 
a place will be made for him and he will cross the thresh- 
old into the third stage—a bank officer. Let us break off 
our history here. Imagine the rest as in the future. 


Again our banker is at the bottom of a ladder. Again 
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he is meeting new problems daily. Again he has the stim- 
ulus of mastering difficulties.. His ladder leads to the 
heights of the financial world. His success will be what- 
ever he wills it. 

“Fellow bank clerks, are you going to attain the finan- 
cial heights? Are you willing to put forth the effort re- 
quired? Are you willing to sacrifice pleasure in order 
to study? Are you determined to be a winner?” 


CHAPTER PUBLICATIONS 


Editor JOURNAL-BULLETIN—During the last few years 
there has been a marked increase in the number of local 
chapter publications, as well as a decided improvement in 
their character. In fact, their importance was recognized 
at the Cincinnati convention, at which time a special con- 
ference of editors was held. The chapter paper has come 
to stay. It fills a need locally, and it can be made to serve 
a national field as well. Chapter intercourse is most 
desirable and valuable and the chapter paper is an excel- 
lent medium for such intercourse. With this in view, the 
writer wishes to suggest to each chapter issuing a regu- 
lar publication that a copy be sent to the president of 


. each chapter, the editor of each other paper and to the 


officers of the Institute and members of the Executive 
Council. Wituiam A. NICKERT. 


INITIATIVE 


The World bestows its big prizes, both in money 
and honors, for but one thing. And that is Initiative. 
What is Initiative? Ill tell you. It is doing the right 
thing without being told. But next to doing the thing 
without being told is to do it whén you are told once. 
That is to say, carry the Message to Garcia. Those 
who can carry a message get high honors, but their pay 
is not always in proportion. Next, there are those who 
never do a thing until they are told twice; such get no 
honors and small pay. Next, there are those who do the 
right thing only when necessity kicks them from behind, 
and these get indifference instead of honors and a pittance 
for pay. This kind spends most of its time polishing a 
bench with a hard-luck story. Then, still lower down in 
the scale than this, we have the fellow who will not do the 
right thing, even when some one goes along to show him 
how, and stays to see that he does it; he is always out of 
a job, and receives the contempt he deserves, unless he 
has a rich Pa, in which case Destiny patiently awaits 
around the corner with a stuffed club. To which class 
do you belong? ELBERT HUBBARD. 


ADDITIONAL INSTITUTE GRADUATES 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 
Max Ackerman, B. J. Spencer. 


CORRESPONDENCE CHAPTER 
Osgood B. Batcheler, Bryantsburg, Iowa. 


DALLAS CHAPTER 


Harry C. Ard, J. B. Cooper, H. U. Crissman, Doty 
Featherston. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 
John K. Blair, Herman H. Breitenbach, Herbert E. 
Breitenreiter, Harry Bright, George A. Brown, Murdoch 
P. Glaney, T. Harvey Denison, Carl W. Ehni, Harry O. 
Farmer, Robert E. Gibson, Carroll A. Houston, James A. 
Hyslop, Fred W. Jackel, William E. Jones, J. Ray Miller, 
Wilson A. Scott, James Taylor, Herman J. Walter. 


SF 
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INSTITUTE CHAPTERGRAMS 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


The educational program for 1917-18 has been out- 
lined for Los Angeles Chapter. Parenthetically it may 
be of interest to reiterate that this chapter was organized 
and is continued for the sole purpose of the education of 
its memkers. The course will comprise four subjects, 
viz.: 1. Commercial Law. 2. Public Speaking. 3. Eco- 
nomics. 4. Trust and Escrow Practice. Each course is 
available to all bank employees except the third, which 
is limited to certificate holders and senior clerks. Califor- 
nians will have an opportunity at last to study and use the 
“Negotiable Instrument Act,” which has just been incor- 
porated in our state laws. We are advised that the Los 
Angeles Chapter has 101 certificates to be delivered this 
month, which establishes a national record. The writer 
will be happy to outline the plan as operated here to any 
chapter wishing to go after this mark. We are favored 
again this year in having Clair S. Taappan as the dean 
of our school. If there is a man on the Pacific Coast who 
is a better friend or more useful to the A. I. B., I should 
like to meet him. The two men who will be responsible, 
with our dean, for this year’s success are F. W. Healy, 
president, and H. L. Thomas, secretary-treasurer, both 
happily selected. We shall lose many of our boys who 
will join the colors this year. Added work will fall to 
those who remain at their desks. Many problems will 
confront each of us in absorbing these added duties. How 
about an A. I. B. trouble clearing house? A sort of “Tell 
it to Sweeney.” Might it not be possible to help the other 
fellow materially in this way? J. D. COLEs. 


ROPER FOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


advice to authors and 
The 
president of Richmond Chapter considers this to be ex- 
cellent advice, and has set a very fine example to the 
members by volunteering. Mr. Augustine has filed an 
application for the second encampment at the Fort Myer 


Captain Rupert Hughes’ 
artists who would serve their country is—enlist. 


officers’ training camp. As he intends entering some 
branch of the service, even if not admitted to the camp, 
he felt it necessary to resign as president of the chapter. 
His resignation was accepted with profound regret and 
great reluctance by the board, but Mr. Augustine was 
determined in his decision. L. B. Thomas, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, vice-president of the chapter, was elected to 
succeed him as president, and R. J. Schutte, National 
State & City Bank, was elected vice-president. Although 
the educational classes and the monthly chapter meetings 
have been suspended for the summer months, Richmond 
Chapter is having a rather busy time. The work of or- 
ganization for the coming year, and the whole-souled 
enthusiasm with which every man in the chapter is sup- 
porting the candidacy of W. A. Roper for member of 
the Executive Council has kept the board of governors 
and the various committees busy. Mr. Roper is an Insti- 
tute graduate. In the past two years he has been, suc- 
cessively, treasurer and president of Richmond Chapter. 
The constructive work of the chapter last year was due 
chiefly to his unselfish and untiring efforts. As treasurer 


he completed his duties with every member’s dues paid up, 
a record unique in the annals of this chapter, and, we 
daresay, of any chapter. The year of 1916-17 was the 
most noteworthy and constructively beneficial that Rich- 
mond Chapter has experienced, and every man, who is at 
all familiar with the circumstances knows that the re- 
markable executive ability of W. A. Roper is the chief 
reason for the good work which the chapter has accom- 
plished. Knowing and loving him as we do for his cour- 
age, and his ability to perform great tasks, we are con- 
fident that he would give the same unselfish service, 
personal force, and high-grade administrative qualities to 
the national organization that he has to Richmond Chap- 
ter. It is not the chapter alone that has appreciated his 
worth. He has risen from a minor position to assistant 
cashier of the Bank of Commerce and Trusts, and he is, 
incidentally, the youngest bank official in Richmond. 
W. M. Brown. 


PERSISTENCY AND CONCENTRATION 


A recent advertisement in a weekly magazine con- 
tained the following: 

“It is well past midnight in the garrison of Auxonne, 
1791. The silence of the early dawn is there, and only 
occasionally do you catch the footbeats of the sentries. 
Far back, in a poorly furnished room, a feeble light burns 
lower and lower. And in that room a table. And at that 
table Napoleon Bonaparte. Fifteen hours he has 
worked, and every day for a month, but there is no sign 
of weariness in that courageous face and figure. ‘Over 
there they sleep,’ he muses, ‘but I—I will some day lead 
the armies of France. And work shall do it!’” 

Napoleon was persistent, he stuck at his work and 
he arrived. “The longer I live,” says Buxton, “the more 
I am certain that the great difference between men, be- 
tween the great and the insignificant, is energy, invincible 
determination, an honest purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory.” It is this singleness of aim that makes 
for progress. And how much of it we need today. There 
are so many students who have taken the Institute study 
course and who have taken other courses, but when they 
are about half way through they discontinue. There is 
so much in having a great purpose in life and seeing it 
through. “Concentration gives power; it does more. It 
breeds determination and fosters tenacity of purpose. 
The man who has made a careful choice, and is in earnest 
to excel, feels his resolution daily strengthen. Every new 
exertion more deeply seats the object of it in his heart. 
It looms and swells, until it is the one star in his sky. 
The lures of present ease and the aversion of present 
toil—the bane of other men—lose all the witchery for 
him in the more potent influence of an ever-present, irre- 
pressible inward stimulus.” Let us concentrate our atten- 
tions on making good, for such men will be the leaders 
of tomorrow. 


OAKLAND CHAPTER 


The appointment of standing committees for the year 
will mark the beginning this month of the ensuing year’s 
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work for Oakland Chapter. Part two of the Institute 
study course, pertaining to Law, will be taken up under 
the direction of the University of California. A class in 
economics, as proposed in the post graduate suggestions 
for this year, will also be given if enough Institute grad- 
uates indicate a desire for same. It is hoped that this 
course will prove attractive to others besides certificate 
holders, in view of the fact that a knowledge of funda- 
mental economics was never more desirable than under 
the present world conditions. The situation of Oakland 
Chapter is exceedingly fortunate in that it has the Uni- 
versity of California at hand, from the factulty of which 
learned and capable instructors may be obtained. Six 
members of last year’s “Banking” class have already en- 
listed in various branches of the army and navy and 
many more will respond to the selective draft law. The 
present active membership will thus be somewhat depleted, 
but a campaign will be inaugurated to enroll as members 
the men who take the positions vacated by those serving 
the nation. WILLIAM R. WARD. 


ABOUT WAITING 


Most of us—when young—took stock in the saying 
that “everything comes to him who waits.” Later in life 
we learned the valuable truth that the best things come 
only to him who does not wait. This is an age of active 
voice, present tense, first person. He who sits passive, 
expecting things to drift his way, is invariably disap- 
pointed with what he gets; for little but wreckage drifts. 

Everything worth having must be fought for until 
knuckles are skinned, must be caught before zest is 
dimmed. 

Act energetically, intelligently, persistently, with your 
eyes fixed on your goal. When you reach it, you may be 
battered, disillusioned, alone—but success soon draws a 
crowd.—E xchange. 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 


The subject of Government bonds has been before our 
members in a practical way since our late bond issue was 
offered to the country. Many of our members aided ma- 
terially in the work of securing subscriptions; in this way 
contributing our quota for success in this district. They 
are keeping their organization intact to aid “The Second 
Liberty Loan of 1917.” Voluntary enlistment in different 
arms of our country’s service has claimed a number of 
our members and the extént to which the selective draft 
law will affect us is at present in doubt owing to the 
necessity of a second and perhaps a third call in some 
districts of the city. A number of our men are toward 
the top of the list. The honor roll will be compiled later. 
The A. I. B. has again been generously recognized by a 
member of the parent organization. On August 7, 1917, 
at a meeting of the directors of the Commerce Trust 
Company, W. H. Potts and J. J. Swofford, Jr., were ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries of that company. These for- 
tunate gentlemen are the president and secretary respec- 
tively of our local chapter. Mr. Potts has been selected 
as our representative to attend the convention in Chicago 
on September 12. At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee on August 4, 1917, it was decided to extend to 
women associate membership in this chapter. Without a 
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doubt the personnel of the Law class this winter will be 
enhanced by members of the fairer sex. We anticipate 
the same large attendance at our meetings this year as 
was our pleasure in the year just passed. 

J. FRANK JAMISON. 


NOT HIS JOB 


By EpGar A. GUEST 


“I’m not supposed to do that,” said he, 
When an extra task he chanced to see; 
“That’s not my job, and it’s not my care, 
So I'll pass it by and leave it there.” 

And the boss who gave him his weekly pay 
Lost more than his wages on him that day. 


“I’m not supposed to do that,” he said, 
“That duty belongs to Jim or Fred.” 

So a little task that was in his way 

That he could have handled without delay 
Was left unfinished; the way was paved 
For a heavy loss that he could have saved. 


And time went on and he kept his place 
But he never altered his easy pace, 
And folks remarked on how well he knew 
The line of the tasks he was hired to do; 
For never once was he known to turn 
His hand to things not of his concern. 


But there in his foolish rut he stayed, 

And for all he did he was fairly paid, 

But he never was worth a dollar more 

Than he got for his toil when the week was o’er; 
For he knew too well when his work was through 
And he’d done all he was hired to do. 


If you want to grow in this world, young man, 

You must do every day all the work you can; 

If you find a task, though it’s not your bit, 

And it should be done, take care of it; 

And you'll never conquer or rise if you 

Do only the things you’re supposed to do. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


The president of Pittsburgh Chapter, B. A. Herrod, 
is busily engaged in appointing committees for the ensuing 
year, the most important being the committee in charge 
of the forthcoming Liberty Loan. A meeting of some of 
the older men was held Wednesday evening, August 15, 
at which time plans were formulated whereby we may 
be able to supply speakers, salesmen, solicitors, etc., to 
the committee having in charge the Pittsburgh district. 
After due consideration, it was decided that the main 
object of the present administration would be to hold the 
present chapter organization together. * With that in 
view, we have in contemplation but one educational class 
this year, and it will be our aim to have a great many 
open meetings, for which we will obtain the very best 
talent available. We believe this to be a wise course. We 
would like very much to receive suggestions from other 
chapters along this line. H. E. REE. 


— 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER LIBERTY LOAN 
ORGANIZATION 


On July 16 a meeting of the board of governors and 
board of consuls of New York Chapter was held to 
discuss chapter organization for the sale of the next and 
succeeding Liberty Loans. W. S. Kies, vice-president 
National City Bank, who took a large part in the last 
Liberty Loan campaign; Guy Emerson, secretary of the 
publicity committee of the Liberty Loan committee, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; President McWilliam 
and Educational Director Allen addressed the meeting and 
gave some most valuable suggestions. A committee of 
three were appointed to organize a committee and to 
plan the work thereof. The result was the following 
form of organization, which may appeal to other chap- 
ters: “The committee recommend that an executive com- 
mittee be appointed from among the members of New 
York Chapter council, past presidents, governors, and such 
district consuls and other members as may be particularly 
useful to the Liberty Loan campaign. In order to or- 


ganize the executive committee and to provide for efficient . 


effort and thorough co-operation, we recommend the fol- 
lowing appointments: A chairman, whose duty it shall 
be to supervise the entire organization. A director, who 
shall be a chapter member chosen by the president of the 
chapter, and who shall also, as recommended by Guy 
Emerson, represent the chapter at the headquarters of 
the Liberty Loan committee of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and who shall give his entire time to the 
campaign. District directors for each borough of New 
York City, also for the cities of Newark and Jersey 
City, N. J.” 

The following supplementary suggestions were made: 
“We would recommend that the general committee be sub- 
divided into the following divisions: Division of Informa- 
tion—To receive information to be made up into bulletins, 
giving up-to-the-minute news and talking points, which 
should be distributed frequently to either the general 
membership or to those who have signified special interest 
in the campaign. Information would be primarily adapted 
to the bank men, who are unable to do outside work, and 
who would be expected to do missionary work with people 
with whom they might come in contact in the course of 
business in their own bank. Division of Speakers—The 
special duty of this division would be the training of 
the men by holding meetings at which men who are ex- 
perienced in the Liberty Loan work would make addresses, 
tell of their experience, and suggest methods of operation. 
It would also be the duty of this division to provide speak- 
ers, and to perform the general functions of a speakers’ 
bureau in conjunction with the “Four Minute Men” or- 
ganization. Expenses—We would recommend that an 
appropriation be secured from the Liberty Loan committee 
to cover necessary expenditures. 

“We have heard that Liberty Loan clubs were formed 
in several institutions, at first by the employees of the 
institution, banding together, and later admitting to 
membership those people who purchased bonds through 
their efforts. We feel there may be some incentive to 
many people by offering a little closer connection in this 
way. 

“In order to tie up the chapter thoroughly with all 
banking institutions, we would recommend that the com- 
mittee use the following channel: The district directors 
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and his assistants in each borough could arrange through 
the district consuls to have meetings of all consuls in the 
various districts for the giving of information regarding 
methods of selling Liberty Loan bonds. F. W. ELLs- 
WworTH, J. A. SEABORG, M. W. HARRISON, Committee.” F, 
W. Ellsworth was appointed chairman of the executive 
committee and M. W. Harrison was appointed director by 
President Maxwell in accordance with recommendations 
contained in the report. M. W. Harrison. 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 


During the past summer, Buffalo Chapter has moved 
into its new quarters, which are located in the Calumet 
Building, at the corner of Franklin and Chippewa Streets, 
They are large and airy and well adapted for class as 
well as social work. The membership at present is about 
one hundred and fifty, but we feel confident that it will 
be increased to at least two hundred and fifty when active 
work begins in the fall. As we take up Part II of the 
Institute course this season, we consider ourselves very 
fortunate in securing the services of Merritt N. Baker 
to act as our instructor. Mr. Baker is very prominent in 
legal circles and has proven to be a very competent 
teacher in previous years; we therefore expect much from 
this class. At our last regular meeting it was decided to 
publish a paper, and in accordance. therewith “The 
Monthly Dividend” will soon make its appearance. Oliver 
A. Weppner, who acted as editor-in-chief of several papers 
while at college, has agreed to assume like duties on the 


new monthly. Our tentative program also includes a © 


All chapters with debating 
JAMES J. KEENAN. 


course in ‘public speaking. 
aspirations please note. 


NO STANDING STILL 


He who moves not forward goes backward.—Goethe. 


SPRINGFIELD (MISSOURI) CHAPTER 


On August 16 a chapter of the Institute was organ- 
ized at Springfield, Mo. H. D. Silsby, Jr., assistant 
cashier The Bank of Commerce, has been working toward 
this end for the past four months. We expect to take up 
the Institute study course in the near future and have 
already written the New York office regarding text-books. 
The following are the officers elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, H. D. Silsby, Jr.; vice-president, 
Tom Watkins, Jr.; secretary, Miss Goldia E. Buckner; 
treasurer, John Foster. Executive committee is June 
Howell and Leo J. Paul for three years, Elwin Lloyd and 
H. M. Smith for two years and R. G. Taylor and Russell 
A. Pierce for one year. Gotpia E. BUCKNER. 


PANAMA CHAPTER 


One afternoon last June three clerks from each of 


_ the larger banks in Panama, Messrs. Jones, Melhado and 


Weinberg, met to discuss the idea of forming a chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking in Panama. It was 
agreed by all three that from fifteen to twenty-five mem- 


' 
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bers, if any, could be counted on, certainly not more than 
the latter number. The boys were not very hopeful, but 
they were game, so they called a general meeting for the 
purpose of organizing, which was attended by eighteen 
men. The movement was taken up enthusiastically, and 
already we have a membership of forty, or 85 per cent. 
of the bank clerks in Panama, as well as two or three 
associate members. We have had two lectures, one on 
“Banking in China” and the other on “Negotiable Instru- 
ments,” by managers of banks. We are organizing our 
study course on the latter subject, as the negotiable in- 
struments act has just gone into effect in Panama. Our 
chapter is the first to be organized outside of the states. 
We are here to stay and we challenge any chapter at 
home to compare with us in any respect, taking into con- 
sideration age and number of men to draw from. Who 
said Latin America was asleep? J. C. WEINBERG. 


NO SLACKER 


We have learned that A. C. Dorris, Fourth and First 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., and a member of Nash- 
ville Chapter, has entered the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Under the circumstances it is prob- 
able that Mr. Dorris will not be a candidate for member 
of the Executive Council at the Chicago convention. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


In consequence of the sale of the Hornor Building 
our chapter has had to seek new quarters. We have been 
very fortunate in securing the entire second floor of the 
Washington Building, at 608 Chestnut Street. The change 
will be effected by the first of September. In addition to 
our Standard Study courses in “Banking” and “Commer- 
cial Law,” we are to have this year a high-grade class in 
elementary banking, taught by Messrs. Snyder and Wolfe. 
This one class will also be open to the women employees 
of our banks and trust companies. The post-graduate 
students will probably take up the book in “Elementary 
Principles of Economics,” which is recommended by the 
regents of the Institute. The forum will have an attrac- 
tive program on current financial topics. In conjunction 
with the Chamber of Commerce, Y. M. C. A. and Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men we are to conduct 
classes in foreign trade, credits and investments. The 
first meeting of the consuls will be held on September 7. 
They are ready for an early start. At the Chicago con- 
vention on the 12th, we are to be represented by 
Councilman Nickert and the president of the chapter. 
On September 21 an important welfare meeting of the 
officers, board of governors, chairmen and members of 
committees and officers of the consulate will be held. Our 
opening smoker is Friday, October 5. The new year-book 
will be ready for distribution early in September. A sep- 
arate leaflet will contain a list of members and the books 
of the library. The membership contest is on, and we 
are determined to keep the roll up to 1,600, even under 
war-time conditions. The Aeolian Club of the singers of 
the chapter will be started with renewed vigor. Mr. 
Kessler will again be the conductor. For an off year 
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the prospects ahead of us are very bright. It may even be 
that the year will be a little the best of our many good 
ones. W. W. ALLEN, JR. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


After a few months of inactivity the members of the 
New York Chapter are now looking forward to the reopen- 
ing of the chapter, which takes place within a few weeks. 
As has been our custom in the past, we will begin the 
season with an opening rally and commcncement which 
will be held on Thursday evening, Sentember 27, in 
Aeolian Hall. The ladies have been invited to this, and 
in addition to the presentation of diplomas to graduates, 
there will be an address by some prominent speaker and - 
the remainder of the evening will be given up to a musical 
program furnished by the Aeolian Company. As this 
rally takes place during the week of the national conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association at Atlantic City, 
it is hoped that the large number of Institute men attend- 
ing the convention will find time to run up to our meeting, 
a cordial invitation to attend which is extended to them 
at this time. The educational committee has been very 
busy for the last several months and all arrangements 
have finally been made and everyone is now waiting for 
the courses to begin on Thursday evening, October 4. One 
innovation which has been made this year is the admission 
of the ladies to certain of our courses. This is a new 
departure for New York Chapter, but we feel that present 
conditions give cause for the change. While the ladies are 
excluded from membership, it is probable that the bars 
will be let down for attendance when necessary. The 
courses this year have been prepared along the same lines 
followed last year, always bearing in mind that many 
changes in the number of men registered may be caused 
by the war. A new course has been added—Bank Machin- 
ery—for young men and women who have recently entered 
the banks and know nothing of what a check or note is. 
The young men will take mental arithmetic in connection 
with this course. Preparatory year includes economic his- 
tory, business English, elementary banking and commer- 
cial geography. The standard first year class includes 
economics, banking, credits and bankruptcy. The stand- 
ard second year class includes one night of “Law” and 
one night of “Banks and Banking” each week for the full 
year. Special courses will include a whole year in inter- 
national exchange, Spanish, public speaking, debating and 
post graduate work, and a course in accounting along very 
practical lines. There will also be a half-year course in 
foreign trade. In spite of the fact that our registration 
is threatened by absences for military reasons, a great 
many banks have promised us a larger enrollment than in 
past years, and for these reasons we feel that sufficient 
men will attend to enable us to continue the work as thor- 
oughly as was done last year. Louis Auperin, who has 
been at the Bronx branch of the Corn Exchange Bank for 
several years, has just been made manager of the Audubon 
branch of that bank and is now receiving the congratula- 
tions of his many friends. At the last meeting of the 
board of governors on Tuesday evening, September 12, 
F. W. Gehle of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
was elected to the board of governors of the chapter, to 
succeed Wm. E. Knox, comptroller of the Bowery Savings 
Bank. JAMES M. SQuIER. 
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Some Elements of Land Valuation 


ADDRESS BY F. MARSHALL JORDAN 
BerorE Los ANGELES CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


In considering the subject of land valuation, I shall 
confine my remarks largely to city property and some of 
the elements that go to make up value. The amount of 
revenue that can be produced from a piece of property 
when adequately improved is the basis of value, though 
there is a speculative feature that has to be taken into 
account, and which requires the earnest attention of the 
appraiser, to know how much weight to give this factor. 
The market value of a piece of real estate has been defined 
as the sum of money which a person desirous, but not com- 
pelled to buy, and an owner willing but not compelled to 
sell, would agree on as a price to be given and received 
therefor. Market value is estimated upon a fair consid- 
eration of the location of the land, the extent and condi- 
tion of its improvements, its quantity and productive quali- 
ties, and the uses to which it may reasonably be applied, 
taken in connection with the general selling price of lands 
in the neighborhood at or about the time in question. I 
quote the above from the Wisconsin Tax Commission 
report, as it seems to cover the ground. When property 
is adequately improved to meet the demands of the loca- 
tion it should be worth the sum of the value of the land 
and the cost of the building, making due allowance for 
the depreciation since building was erected, and the in- 
come should be used as a check on this total. Inadequate 
improvements are valued only for the amount of rent 
produced over and above the upkeep on improvements, 
until the property is improved with a building of a per- 
manent character suited to the location. 

The fundamental factors which go to make up value 
are location, size, shape and utility. Generally speaking, 
the number of people passing a given point is the deter- 
mining factor for value of retail property, but this is 
qualified by their purchasing power, the causes which 
bring them past the property and their method of locomo- 
tion. In some sections the foot traffic is so heavy as to 
actually interfere with the people who might otherwise be 
attracted to trade, notably so near terminals where a 
large number are hurrying to catch cars, or are entering 
the city bound for some definite point. The traffic also 
may be of low purchasing power, and by its nature drive 
away the better class. The method of locomotion has a 
determining element, it being obvious that street cars 
passing, unless it be a transfer corner, do little good 
except for advertising, and that which passes in auto- 
mobiles, while better perhaps than in street cars, has to 
be attracted by some means that catch the eye of the 
motorist. For certain classes of business, for example, 
that appealing particularly to automobile owners, traffic 
of this kind is valuable. A few days ago a lease was 
made in this city on a prominent corner in the southwest 
by a large automobile sales agency, for the reason that by 
actual count more autos passed than any other intersec- 
tion in the district south of Seventh Street. 

This brings up the subject of utility. The corner in 
question has a greater utility value for the business 
mentioned than possibly any other, though the future 
growth of the city may so change conditions that the best 
use of the property would be ef a more intensive kind. 


A lot might ‘be located at one of the best corners in the 
city adapted by its location to the highest use, but be of 
such small size that it could not be adequately improved 
to secure the greatest revenue, and the shape should be of 
such regularity and proportions that it can be improved 
without unnecessary cost, and the appearance be attractive. 
In some cases the lots in one block are so small, or held in 
different ownerships, so that it is difficult to secure an 
adequate frontage upon which to build, and the merchant 
goes to another block, sometimes to the detriment of the 
block which would have been chosen. If the lot is smaller 
than can be utilized to the best advantage, there is usually 
a depreciation under a larger lot that is of such size and 
shape as to be improved in keeping with the value of the 
property. Conversely, if most of the lots are small and 
the location is desirable, the fact that there are several 
adjoining lots under one ownership would give an in- 
creased value known as plottage, and this would depend 
upon the need for a large ground floor space. Another 
example of plottage or increased value due to ownership 
is that caused when one owner of a corner lot with the 
long frontage along the valuable street with shallow 
depth acquires the lot adjoining facing a low valued street, 
thus enabling him to give the second lot a value due to 
high price frontage. In separate ownerships, the lot ad- 
joining has a potential value which may or may not be 
realized, depending on an agreement between the two 
owners. Should the owner of the corner permanently 
improve his lot, this potential value of the second would 
be almost entirely destroyed, and it would be worth little 
more than a lot removed from this influence. 

As the population of the city increases, and the busi- 
ness section expands, provided there is no physical ob- 
struction, it generally follows the thoroughfares that lead 
to the residential section of greatest purchasing power, 
rather than along the line of greatest traffic, and as 
stated before, the very fact of heavy traffic of a certain 
character drives the trade of higher purchasing power to 
other avenues. There is a constant encroachment of busi- 
ness on residential property as long as the city has an 
active growth. In talking some time ago with one of the 
pioneers, he told of his first home on New High Street 
near the Plaza, then on Broadway near Second, and being 
forced by business to the Westlake District, and on ac- 
count of the apartment houses changing the character of 
that section was contemplating a further move where the 
restrictions would prevent business or apartment houses 
following. The wholesale district is usually as close to the 
business section as possible, but does not compete for space 
until the natural growth causes a change of location by 
the retailer, consequent vacancies and lower rent. 

The asking price, or the price at which the land can 
be sold, may be a fair indication, but one has to look 
deeper than this and know the character of buildings 
nearby, recent changes, contemplated improvements and 
the full details and consideration of any sales or leases 
that would have a bearing, together with opinions of those 
familiar with the locality in question. It is necessary to 
know whether sale was forced, or sacrificed at less than 
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reasonable worth, or whether bought by one who had 
special need for the particular property to be used in con- 
nection with adjoining property, or for other reasons that 
would prompt paying a higher price than ordinarily 
would be justified; whether the property was of a specula- 
tive character, so the purchaser expected to make his 
profit from the unearned increment or from actual utiliza- 
tion. If a long term lease was made, upon what figure 
and rate it was capitalized, and if this also was to be 
properly improved for lessee’s use; held for speculative 
profit, or taken to be improved in connection with other 
property. (Making it more valuable to lessee than to any 
one else.) The true value may be higher than the ruling 
price, owing to inside information the buyer had of some 
special use to which it may be put, and the value of land 
has been held to be that of the greatest use to which it 
may be put. Auction sales are misleading as people often 
buy through excitement and lack of definite information, 
and, on the other hand, there are usually some features 
about an auction sale that prevent the property bringing 
its true value. In regard to the opinions of others. One 
should know what interest, if any, the informant has in 
the property, and aside from the matter of honesty, 
whether his judgment is good. Some time ago I wished 
some information in regard to a certain section, and inci- 
dentally asked my informant about a nearby tract with 
which I was fully familiar, and his opinion was so far 
from the facts all his statements had to be discarded. In 
being guided by opinions, one must use his knowledge of 
human nature and endeavor to get a check on the informa- 
tion received. The average of several estimates is not a 
good guide, for one may be right, based on better judg- 
ment or knowledge, and the others incorrect. The ap- 
praiser should keep a detailed record of all sales, leases 
and probate court appraisals, and should always make a 
personal inspection of the property before passing judg- 
ment, even though familiar with the locality, for there are 
a number of minor details that might be overlooked. 
Proximity to schools and churches is sometimes considered 
a detriment, street car transfer points often benefit one 
or two corners more than others, and in the retail section, 
in Southern California, the south and west sides of the 
street are more favored and will produce a higher rent. 
In wholesale districts it is not usually advantageous to 
have street car lines in front, unless the street is very 
wide, as it interferes with trucks loading and unloading. 


The improvements that are in a block have more or 
less effect on the value of the remainder, and sometimes a 
building of very substantial character is faced on a cor- 
ner so that its effect is to reduce the value of the property 
on the side street, leaving one side a blank wall and 
throwing most of the traffic to the other street. The 
occupancy of adjoining property has its effect also, and 
industries will sometimes pass up a location that in every 
other respect would fill requirements, but on account of 
a stable or other objectionable building, even though 
rented by the occupant on short lease, unless there is an 
absolute surety of vacation, the property in the block is 
likely to be injured. Property used for commercial pur- 
poses, on streets that are not well known, even though 
close to the business center, are usually worth much less 
than that on a well-known street. As a client once told 
me, “Don’t submit anything where I will have to print a 
map and use an arrow to indicate location.” While the 
speculative value has to be taken into account where the 
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property is in line with the growth of the city, the con- 
verse is true when the land value is decreasing and the 
rate of decrease estimated, and property of this character 
should produce a higher revenue to take care of this loss 
in value. Income alone is not a definite basis, even though 
it is apparently secure, for many suburban corners are 
improved and rented to show a high capitalized value, but 
should the other four corners be similarly improved there 
would be many vacancies and the rent forced down on the 
first corner. Residence property that is restricted against 
business or apartment houses and a proper minimum 
building value, provided the location is otherwise attrac- 
tive, generally has a higher value than property not so 
restricted, though there are many cases of residence prop- 
erty tied up with long restrictions, that, on account of the 
growth of the city would sell for a higher price if restric- 
tions could be broken and business permitted. Very few 
expensive houses can be rented to pay an income on the 
cost. The value of residential property is largely affected 
by sentimental reasons, and that elusive element known 
as social atmosphere; and there is often prejudice against 
a certain district by reason of the approach being dan- 
gerous, or through an unattractive section, and property 
whose natural advantages perhaps exceed that of much 
higher valued property sells for a low price. Factories, 
while perhaps not nuisances, have their effect and gen- 
erally reduce the value of residence property. After one 
has secured all the information possible on land similarly 
located, that would have a bearing on the property to be 
appraised, it is necessary to have a uniform method of 
comparing values as depths of lots may vary considerable 
in some block or across the street, and we should have a 
standard or unit of measurement. This is called the unit 
foot, and is one foot wide and generally 100 or 150 feet 
deep, though the former is perhaps in more general use, 
and all other depths greater or less than 100 feet are a 
percentage of this unit. 


There are several rules for long and short lots— 
notably Hoffman-Neill, Davies, Somers and Barnard 
Lindsay—the first three using 100 feet as the standard 
and the latter 150 feet. Each is proportioned to give a 
value to each foot of depth, the principal difference being 
the value assigned to the first 50 feet of the unit. I shall 
not go into detail with the various depth rules, as the 
appraiser should satisfy himself on this point, taking into 
consideration also that while the ratio of the front portion 
of the lot to the rear portion may be correct, a lot in the 
residence section of 50 or 60 foot depth would be difficult 
to sell on account of lack of utility, while in a business 
district most intensive use could be made. These are mat- 
ters for individual judgment. The prime value of land is 
in its use, and that which limits its use reduces its value. 
Corner valuation probably presents more difficulties than 
any other feature of land appraising. In the residence 
district the value of a corner lot is usually some fixed per- 
centage over inside lot, the principal advantage being that 
of light, air and accessibility, while in the business section 
there is the further advantage of prominence of location 
and a utility value which inside property does not have, 
making same site locations for office buildings, department 
stores, hotels and large financial institutions. A larger 
portion of the lot can also be utilized for building purposes 
on account of less space required for light courts, and the 
outside rooms in an office building, hotel or apartment 
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house always rent for more money than inside rooms. I 
hesitate to lay down any rule for business property even 
as a starter, as so many elements*enter into each indi- 
vidual corner valuation, size, shape, etc., but the per- 
centage. of increase bears a certain relation to the front 
and side street value of inside property. It is my opinion 
that the value of a business corner over inside property 
is generally underestimated. While in some residential 
sections alleys are regarded as a nuisance, generally 
speaking they are considered to add to the value of the 
lot, usually two-thirds of the width of the alley to the 
depth of the lot; in other words, if alley is 15 feet wide, 10 
feet would be added to depth of each lot and percentage 
for that depth taken. In business sections the alley is 
always of advantage, and the above rule is the minimum. 
In high-class property where accessibility without blocking 
the front is a great consideration, the value of the alley 
is determined by treating it as a lot facing the side street 
and its value prorated against the total alley frontage. 


WOMAN'S LIBERTY 


The Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee announces the 
appointment of Mrs. Louis Slade, of New York, to the 
chairmanship of the Second Federal Reserve Banking Dis- 
trict, to take the place of Miss Virginia Furman, who 
served as chairman during the campaign in the first issue 
of the Liberty Loan, but who is unable to continue at the 
post because of the pressure of other work. The com- 
mittee also announces the appointment of Mrs. Fred A. 
Scott, of Richmond, Va., to take the place as chairman of 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District, which Mrs. John 
Skelton Williams kas resigned. 

The committee also announces the following appoint- 
ments of state chairmen: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
California 


. Solon Jacobs, Birmingham 
. Alice Birdsall, Phoenix 
. Joseph B. Banning, Los Angeles 
Colorado . Alvin Adams, Pueblo 
Connecticut..... Mrs. Morgan B. Bulkeley, Hartford 
. Robert Gamble, Jacksonville 
. William R. Leaken, Savannah 
. Teresa Graham, Coeur d’Alene 
. Kellogg Fairbank, Chicago 
. Wilbur Marsh, Waterloo 
. Thruston Ballard, Louisville 
. John A. Hill, Augusta 
Massachusetts...Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Boston 
Minnesota . Francis Chamberlain, Minneapolis 
Michigan . R. H. Ashbaugh, Detroit 
Mississippi...... . W. P. Holland, Clarksdale 
. W. W. McDowell, Butte 
. Samuel Belford, Reno 
New Hampshire.Mrs. William Schofield, Peterboro 
New Jersey..... Mrs. H. O. Wittpen, Hoboken 
New Mexico Mrs. Shuler, Raton. 
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Key lots, or those having the rear of other lots abutting, 
are generally depreciated 10 per cent. in residential sec. 
tions. Industrial property is usually valued on a square 
foot basis, a lot 150 feet deep being worth about as much 
per square foot as one only 100 feet deep, whereas in other 
classes of property this extra depth would give an increase 
of only 15 per cent. Most industrial property requires 
spur track facilities, and the added advantage of this 
depends upon the difficulty in securing same. If spur can 
be extended without buying a right of way or overcoming 
physical obstacles, and if trackage property is abundant, 
there is little value added, whereas in some close-in sec- 
tions a spur track to rear of lot would double its value, 
The appraiser takes into consideration all the facts at his 
disposal, and applies his judgment as to the proper valua- 
tion to be placed on the property, and this appraisal is 
good or bad, depending upon his information and ability to 
weigh properly the elements of value connected with the 
property in question. 


LOAN COMMITTEE 


. Minerva Kline Brooks, Cleveland 
. C. B. Ames, Oklahoma City 

. Alexander Laughlin, Sewickley 

. Livingstone Beekman, Providence 

. Ben Hagood, Charleston 

. Ellwood Perisio, Brookings 

. George Baxter, Knoxville 

. D. E. Waggoner, Dallas 

. Elizabeth McCune, Salt Lake City 
. E. C. Smith, St. Albans 

. C. W. Watson, Fairmont 

. Taliaferro, Rock Springs 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota.... 
Tennessee 


West Virginia... 
Wyoming 


The election of Mrs. Louis Slade and of Mrs. Fred 
A. Scott to the Federal reserve chairmanships of their 
districts has left open the state chairmanships of New 
York and Virginia. These and other vacancies will be 
filled by the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee in the 
course of the next two weeks. 


The state chairmen appointed will serve on the execu- 
tive committees of the state units of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense as soon as their 


appointments have been ratified by these bodies. The latter 
committee has already approved the appointments, and 
made Mrs. Antoinette Funk vice-chairman of the Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee, who is also a member of the 
woman’s defense organization, chairman of its sub-com- 
mittee on the Liberty Loan. As members of the state 
units, the Woman’s Liberty Loan chairmen in the various 
states will have charge of all activities of women for the 
loan in their divisions. In this work they will be aided 
by the Federal reserve district chairmen, who will act as 
intermediaries between the Liberty Loan committees of 
the Federal reserve banks and the state chairmen. 


= 
i 
Ohio............Mr 
Oklahoma.......Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Utah. Mr 
Vermont........Mr 
Mrs 
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MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


REPORTED FROM JULY 25 TO AUGUST 25, 1917 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. The General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the membership list correct and giving 


publicity through the columns of the Journat-BuLuetin. 


Arkansas..... ... Wilmot..... purchased by Wilmot 
ank, 


....-Bank of Oatman merged with Arizona 


— Central Bank. 


Kentucky........Hawesville...... -Hancock Deposit Bank succeeded by 
Hawesville Deposit Bank. 


-++.+First National Bank succeeded by Lin- 
coln County Trust Co. 


Maine..........+. Wiscasset.... 


California........ Madera..... ++e--Commercial National Bank sold to Michigan........ Detroit..........German-American Loan & Trust Co. 
Bank of Italy. succeeded by American Loan & 
Oakdale..... ...-Commercial State Bank purchased by Trust Co. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank. Minnesota Kasson F State Bank d N 
CU Farmers Sta ank converted to Na- 
by First tional Farmers Bank. 
Nebraska..... ... Ulysses..........Citizens State Bank bought by Fi 
Colorado.........Olathe...........Olathe Banking Co. changed to Olathe & y First 
Bank of Ulysses. 
North Dakota....Grand Forks..... Fi & M i i 
cial Bank. Lisbon......... . Citi B 
tional nk, 
Pensacola........ National Bat k of Commerce merged Texas......- ++. Waxahachie...... State Bank & Trust Co. succeeded by 
with American National Bank. Guaranty State Bank & Trust Co 
Punta Gorda..... Punta Gorda Bank succeeded by Punta west Virgini ; ; ; 
a ginia....Huntington...... Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
Gorda State Bank. geaeed to Union Bank & Trust 
Georgia. Colquitt National Bank consolidated 
with First National Bank. Washington...... Ellensburg....... Bank of Ellensburg succeeded by Na- 


«+e+e+-Blaine County Bank changed to Blaine 


County National Bank. 


Illinois........++-Chicago.........Lake & State Savings Bank changed to 
Century Trust and Savings Bank. 


tional Bank of Ellensburg. 


Chehalis.........Coffman, Dobson & Co. changed to 


Coffman-Dobson Bank & Trust Co, 


Wisconsin........ Milwaukee..... ..-German-American Bank changed to 


American Exchange Ban! 


NEW AND REGAINED MEMBERS FROM JULY 26 TO AUGUST 25, 1917, INCLUSIVE 


Arkansas 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Green Forest 
81-345. 


First National Bank, Junction City 81-231. 
~—_, of yo Logan H. Roots, Little Rock 


California 


Gridley State Bank, Gridley 90-493. 


San Fernando Valley Savings Bank, San Fer- 
nando 90-859. 


Connecticut 
First National Bank, Ridgefield 51-246, 


Delaware 
Bank of Delmar, Delmar 62-47, 


Georgia 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Albany 64-97. 


Citizens Bank, McRae 64-378. 
Mercantile Bank & Trust Co., Savannah. 


Idaho 


Blackfoot City Bank, Blackfoot 92-241. 
Inter-Mountain State Bank, Cascade 92-156. 
Idaho Trust Co., Lewiston 92-32. 

First National Bank, Newdale 92-248. 


Illinois 
First National Bank, Arcola 70-634. 
Berwyn State Bank, Berwyn 70-1172. 
Citizens State Bank, Buda 70-1728. 


Illinois (Continued) 


Cherry Valley State Bank, Cherry Valley 
70-1218. 


Sixty-Third & Halsted State Savings Bank, 
Chicago 2-266. 


Edwardsville National Bank, Edwardsville 
70-410. 


Dakota State Bank, Dakota 70-1245. 

City National Bank, Herrin 70-330. 

Proviso State Bank, Maywood 70-270. 

First National Bank, Normal 70-1496. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Riverdale 70-1899. 


Commercial Savings Bank, Ames 72-1722. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Ankeny 72-1012. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Battle Creek 72-1685. 
Peoples Savings Bank, Bayard 72-1672. 
Bloomfield State Bank, Bloomfield 72-393. 
Fommany Trost & Savings Bank, Buffalo Center 


. First National Bank, Buffalo Center 72-771. 


The Citizens Bank, Carlisle 72-897. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Cartersville 72-1236. 

Home Savings Bank, Davenport 72-12. 

German-American Bank, Dedham 72-1695. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Dike 72-1288. 

Bank of Dow City, Dow City 72-1295. 

Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Dumont 
72-1790. 


Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Emmetsburg 
72-358. 


Farlin Savings Bank, Farlin 72-1320. 
Hudson Savings Bank, Hudson 72-1068. 
Farmers National Bank, Inwood 72-893 
Security State Bank, Keokuk 72-90. 
Citizens Savings Bank, Lester 72-1419. 


Iowa (Continued) 


Bank of Lewis, Lewis 72-888 

State Savings Bank, Liscomb 72-1427, 

First National Bank, Manning 72-489. 

Commercial State Bank, Mediapolis 72-708. 

Millerton Savings Bank, Millerton 72-1797. 

lone Savings Bank, New Vienna 
72-1439. 


Pomeroy State Bank, Pomeroy 72-734. 

Citizens Savings Bank, Quimby 72-1543. 

Randall Savings Bank, Randall 72-1547. 

Randolph State Bank, Randolph 72-1927. 

Riceville State Bank, Riceville 72-717. 

State Bank of Rock Valley, Rock Valley 
72-553. 


Home State Bank, Royal 72-1837. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Shelby 72-909. 
Thayer Savings Bank, Thayer 72-1149. 
Van Wert State Bank, Van Wert 72-1631, 
Farmers Savings Bank, Vincent 72-1143. 
Walcott Savings Bank, Walcott 72-1038, 
Lincoln Savings Bank, Waterloo 72-41. 


Farmers Savings Bank of Bremer, Waveny 
72-1915. 


Peoples State Bank, Winthrop 72-943. 
Farmers Bank, Woodward 72-801. 


Kansas 


Bremen State Bank, Bremen 83-754. 
Citizens State Bank, Fredonia 83-194. 
Citizens State Bank, Garnett 83-223. 

First National Bank, Summerfield 83-1247. 


Maine 
Biddeford National Bank, Biddeford 52-43. 
Lincoln Trust Co., Lincoln 52-232. 
Paris Trust Co., South Paris 52-170. 
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Maryland 
Commercial Bank of Maryland, Arlington, 
Baltimore, 65-143. 
The Tilghman Bank, Tilghman 65-242. 


Michigan 


First State Savings Bank, Bronson 74-454. 
State Bank of Ewen, Ewen 74-637. 
Peoples State Bank, Imlay City 74-439. 


Lachine Bank of McColl, Learmont & Co., 
Lachine 74-951. 


First Commercial State Bank, Royal Oak 
42 


Saline Savings Bank, Saline 74-478. 
State Savings Bank, Stanton 74-847. 


Minnesota 


State Bank of Alvarado, Alvarado 75-626. 
First State Bank, Badger 75-554. 

White Rock State Bank, Cannon Falls 75-1233. 
Cass County State Bank, Cass Lake 75-1364. 
State Bank of Chandler, Chandler 75-684. 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Hinckley 
75-445. 


State Bank of Karlstad, Karlstad 75-807. 

State Bank of Long Lake, Long Lake 75-829. 

National Bank of Luverne, Luverne 75-177. 

Pine City State Bank, Pine City 75-304. 

First State Bank, Plummer 75-902. 

State Bank of Shelly, Shelly 75-935. 

White Bear State Bank, White Bear Lake 
75-1119. 


Winger State Bank, Winger 75-1373. 


Mississippi 


Citizens Bank, Marks 85-470. 
Pascagoula National Bank, Pascagoula 85-137. 


Missouri 
Commercial Bank, Boonville, 80—204. 
Bank of Lewis County, Canton 80-297, 
Perry Bank, Perry 80-548. 
St. Charles Savings Bank, St. Charles 80-99. 


Montana 
Bowdoin State Bank, Bowdoin 93-435. 
Farmers State Bank, Brady 93-265. 
First National Bank, Brady 93-446. 
East Helena State Bank, East Helena 93-380. 
State Bank of Flaxville, Flaxville 93-291. 
American National Bank, Forsyth 93-378. 
Galata State Bank, Galata 93-288. 
First National Bank, Nashua 93-429. 
Square Butte State Bank, Square Butte 93-379. 
Turner State Bank, Turner 93-434, 


Nebraska 


Beatrice State Bank, Beatrice 76-24. 
Chapman State Bank, Chapman 76-681. 
Curtis State Bank, Curtis 76-382. 
Coleridge National Bank, Coleridge 76-421. 
American State Bank, Kearney 76-43. 
Murray State Bank, Murray 76-816 (regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Newcastle 76-482. 
Farmers State Bank, Obert 76-828. 
Nebraska State Bank, Ohiowa 76-999. 
Union State Bank, Strang 76-878. 
Commercial Banking Co., Stratton 76-879. 
Upland Banking Co., Upland 76-519. 


New Jersey 


Phillipsburg Trust Co., Phillipsburg 55-221. 


New Mexico 


Lordsburg State Bank, Lordsburg 95-142. 


New York 


Putnam County Trust Co., Brewster 50-962. 


Corn Exchange Bank, Audubon Branch, New 
York 1-45, 


Corn Exchange Bank, 72nd Street Branch, 
New York 1-45. 


W. R. Grace & Co's. Bank, New York 1—280. 
Citizens National Bank, Potsdam 50-472 
Watertown Savings Bank, Watertown 50-185. 


North Dakota 


Pioneer State Bank, Plaza 77-422 


Ohio 


Rubber City Savings Bank, Akron 56-66, 
First National Bank, Bradford 56-635. 

The Bremen Bank Co., Bremen 56-770. 

The Evanston Bank, Cincinnati 13-76. 

The Citizens Bank, Cuyahoga Falls 56-1264. 
Hillsboro Bank & Savings Co., Hillsboro 56-502 
Commercial Bank, Jackson 56-448. 

Jewett State Bank, Jewett 56-1001. 

Kenmore Banking Co., Kenmore 56-1266. 


Farmers & Citizens Banking Co., Monroeville 
56-1054 


First National Bank, Smithfield 56-845, 
Willshire Bank Co., Willshire 56-840. 


Oklahoma 


First National Bank, Tipton 86-1064. 


Pennsylvania 


Greenville National Bank, Greenville 60-664. 
Safe Deposit Bank, Tarentum 60-589, 


Tennessee 
Bank of Celina, Celina 87-341. 
Bank of Cowan, Cowan 87-355. 
Bank of Erin, Erin 87-241. 
Peoples Bank, Henning 87-594. 
East Tennessee Savings Bank, Knoxville 87-55, 
Bonk & Trust Co., Lawrenceburg 


Bank of Slayden, Slayden 87-507. 
Soddy Banking Co., Soddy 87-517. 
Peoples Bank, Stanton 87-595. 

Bedford County Bank, Wartrace 87-277. 


Texas 
First State Bank, Lorenzo 88-1688, 


Utah 


Union State Bank, Bountiful 97-106. 
Green, Fountain Green 


Lewiston State Bank, Lewiston 97-76, 

Moab State Bank, Moab 97-111. 

Bankers Trust Co., Salt Lake City 31-59. 
Tracy Loan & Trust Co., Salt Lake City 31-61. 


Virginia 


Bank of Capron, Capron 68-327. 
Mount National Bank, Mount Jackson 


First National Bank, New Castle, 68-538. 
State Bank of Remington, Remington 68-480. ' 


Washington 


Bank of Bickleton, Bickleton 98-212. 
Farmers State Bank, Kahlotus 98-395. 


West Virginia 


Farmers & Citizens Bank, Clendenin 69-352. 

Matewan National Bank, Matewan 69-339, 

First National Bank, Mount Hope 69-366, 

First National Bank, Peterstown 69-305. 

Princeton Banking Co., Princeton 69-129. 

Bank of South Charleston, South Charleston 
69-363. 


Wisconsin 


First National Bank, Niagara 79-958. 
Peoples State Bank, Prairie du Chien 79-865. 


Costa Rica 


Royal Bank of Canada, Limon. 
Royal Bank of Canada, San Jose. 


Venezuela 
Royal Bank of Canada, Carcacus. 
Royal Bank of Canada, Ciudad Bolivar, 
Royal Bank of Canada, Maracaibo. 
Royal Bank of Canada, Puerto Cabello. 


; 


